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Betsy  Bliss: 
Woman  concerned 
about  women. 


To  the  Daily  News  science  coverage  of 
Science  Editor  Arthur  J.  Snider  and 
Science  Writer  Robert  Warden,  Betsy 
Bliss  adds  a  different  dimension.  She 
covers  a  new  kind  of  newsbeat.  Medical 
Science — For  Women  Only. 

For  Betsy  this  unprecedented  role  was 
a  natural.  Daughter  of  a  news  editor, 
she  was  a  cub  reporter  at  the  age  of  10. 
Marriage  to  a  medical  student  kindled  an 
avid  interest  in  the  field  of  medicine. 

The  combination  has  parlayed  into 
prolific  results. 

As  "female  specialist  in  reporter's 
clothing,"  Betsy's  stories  run  the  gamut 
of  news  and  views  on  contemporary 
medical  issues.  Abortion  Laws.  A  new 
"do-it-yourself"  test  for  cervical  cancer. 
An  adolescent  psychiatry  experiment  in 
"school  phobia." 

Every  woman  should  know  about  these 
things,  says  Betsy  Bliss.  The  over¬ 
whelming  response  to  her  articles  says 
our  distaff  readers  agree.  And  555,000 
women  can't  be  wrong. 


The  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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NEWS  AMERICAN 
IS  A 

DIAMONDS 


FRIEND 


Among  all  the  advertisers  in  all  the  ne\A/spapers  in  all  the 
cities  measured  by  Media  Records,  Baltimore’s  Leon 
Levi  is  the  largest-volume  jewelry  store  advertiser  in 
America.  In  the  last  17  years,  Leon  Levi  has  placed  more 
than  12,500,000  lines  of  advertising  in  Baltimore 
newspapers. 

Since  1950,  93.6%  went  into  The  News  American.  Since 
1960,  99.7%  went  into  The  News  American.  Since 
1965,  100%  went  into  The  News  American. 

You’ll  find  that  The  News  American  reaches  and 
influences  more  than  half  of  all  daily  and  Sunday 
Baltimore  Newspaper  readers.  And,  we  think  it  fair  to 
say  that  Leon  Levi  has  found  this  the  perfect  setting  for 
successful  selling. 

Buying  Baltimore?  To  hit  home,  you  need 
The  News  American.  More  than  ever! 

Circulation  221.738  daily,  321,833  Sunday /ABC  publishers  statement  3/31/67. 

The  Ne^^^^^American 


Represented  rat  onaliy  by  Key  Market  Advert  s  ng  Representat  vcs  Inc 


One  warranty 
on  both  the 
Press  and  Drive: 


the  reason  why  so  many  publishers 
choose  MGD  Unit  Drives 


It  makes  good  sense.  With  a  single  warranty 
covering  both  Goss  press  and  MGD  Unit 
Drive,  publishers  save  time  and  trouble  by 
dealing  with  one  source  in  place  of  two. 

We  call  it  total  responsibility— and  it’s 
quite  an  advantage. 

You  couldn’t  ask  for  a  better  performing 
unit  drive  than  an  MGD.  It’s  designed  and 
manufactured  to  perform  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  Goss  press.  There’s  no  chance  of 
mismatch  or  imbalance.  This  balanced  design 


keeps  your  maintenance  way  down,  your  sav¬ 
ings  on  service  way  up. 

Last  year,  publishers  ordered  more  MGD 
Unit  Drives  than  any  other  make.  They  had 
good  reason.  Now  you  have,  too,  no  matter 
where  you  publish.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  MGD  Unit  Drives  can  benefit 
you,  write:  Fincor,  Inc.,  Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc.,  3100  S.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60650. 


FINCOR.INGORPORATED 
^  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 
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Clowns  look  better 


Thanks  to  Certified  Dry  Mats 

Clear,  dependable  reproduction.  That's  what  you  get 
every  time  with  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS.  To  provide 
you  with  quality  reproduction,  CERTIFIED  constantly 
searches  for  and  develops  better  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  mat  manufacture.  No  wonder  our  selection 
of  mats  are  used  and  praised  throughout  the  industry. 
There's  Blue  Ribbon  for  difficult  conditions;  Silvertone 
will  make  copy  and  ads  sing;  on  the  other  hand,  for 
faithful  presentation  under  a  great  variety  of  condi¬ 
tions,  use  the  largest  selling  mat  in  the  industry. 
Syndicate.  Yes,  insist  on  the  CERTIFIED  line — your 
hard  work  deserves  it! 


avoid  haphazard  reproduciion 


Honor  Roll  of  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS:  SYNDICATE  for  job  work — 
NEWSPAPER  for  full-page  reproduction — BLUE  RIBBON  and 
SILVERTONE  for  quality  baked  work 


Used  os  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 
Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation.  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave..  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  IHATS 
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AUGUST  1 

i  13-15 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Terrace  Motor  Hotel,  Austin. 

!  14-1^— International  Mailers  Union.  Cincinnati. 

27- 31 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Colorado. 
Boulder,  Colo. 

j  SEPTEMBER 

I 

j  2-8 — International  Typographical  Union.  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

I  8-l(^Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Commander  Hotel,  Ocean 
'  City,  Md. 

9- 10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

10- 22 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  New  Methods  in  Newspaper 
Production.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

14- 16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

16- 17 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Le  Claire  Hotel, 

Moline.  I 

17- 19— UPl  Editors  Conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

j  17-19 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-Tampa  Motor 
Inn,  Tampa,  Fla. 

18- 22 — International  Federation  of  Editors  and  Publishers.  Tel  Aviv. 

21- 23 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

23 — ^Texas  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Oasis  Motel.  Bay  City, 

23- 24 — Illinois  Daily  Newspapers  marketing  seminar  and  sales  personnel 
training  conference.  Pere  Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria. 

'  24-27 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  America,  Wash¬ 

ington,  D.C. 

j  24-26— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid, 
i  24-Oct.  6 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  European  and  North 
American  Newspaper  Executives.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

28- 30 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Howard  Johnson 

j  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N  J. 

28- 30 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association.  Wentworth-by-the- 

I  Sea,  N.H. 

29 -  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Awards  luncheon.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

\  30-Oct.  I— Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors.  Monticello,  Ind. 

I  30-Oct.  I — Advertising  Executives  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick-Fort 
I  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus. 

30- Oct.  6 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

: 

!  OCTOBER 

I 

I  1-4 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Central  region. 

I  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria. 

4-7 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Ramada  Inn,  Nashville. 

6-8 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Westward  Ho  Hotel, 
Phoenix. 

8-11 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Region, 

!  Stouffer's  Inn,  Louisville. 

8-14 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

12- I+— Illinois  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn-East,  Springfield. 

,  12-14— Oregon-Washington  AP  Association,  Eugene,  Ore. 

I  13-14 — Community  Newspaper  Conference.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

13- 20 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Dorado  Beach  Hotel,  San  Juan. 

15- 17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Broadmoor,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colorado. 

15-17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15- 18 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  regional. 
Executive  House,  Scottsdale.  Arizona. 

16- 17 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago. 

17- 20 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Palmer  House, 
j  Chicago. 

18- 19— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

I  19-21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Inn, 
Philadelphia. 

22- 25 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Eastern  regional 
conference.  Pocono  Manor  Inn,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

22-25— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Chase- 
Park  Plaza  Hotel.  St.  Louis. 

24- 28 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Meeting  and  trade  show. 

I  Sheraton-Schroeder  Hotel.  Milwaukee. 
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He  watches 
over  the  Wall - 


and  the  world  that  lives  in  its  shadow 


Twenty  years  of  intensive  experience  in  foreign  report¬ 
ing  have  given  Osgood  Caruthers  the  wide-ranging  knowl¬ 
edge  and  analytical  skill  he  needs  to  evaluate  the  bitter 
struggle  between  East  and  West. 

As  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Bureau  in  Bonn, 
Caruthers  studies  every  West  German  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  to  assay  its  importance  to  the  free 
world.  He  probes  for  significant  change  in  the  attitudes  of 
Eastern  Europe’s  communist  countries.  His  reports  reflect 
a  deep  understanding  of  the  people  and  the  problems  of 
a  potentially  explosive  focal  point  of  international  tension. 


Caruthers  brings  a  distinguished  professional  record  to 
his  complex  assignment.  He  has  served  in  the  Balkans  and 
the  Middle  East;  in  Moscow  and  in  the  farthest  reaches 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  Immediately  before  joining  The  Times, 
he  covered  the  highest  levels  of  international  diplomacy 
as  press  spokesman  for  the  United  Nations. 

Osgood  Caruthers  has  the  unusual  ability  to  capture 
every  nuance  of  the  news.  His  ability  and  dedication, 
shared  with  21  other  Los  Angeles  Times  Bureau  chiefs 
around  the  world,  commands  the  attention  and  respect  of 
Western  America’s  largest  and  most  influential  audience. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  WEST — tSt.SSO  EVERY  WEEKDAY;  1,212,»S3  EVERY  SUNDAY 


New  SPC-22 
by  shafistaii 


Tates  coiiiois  lypiig. 
Deihers  hnneiaied. 
Iisilfled  laps  ler 


And  speed  of  this  new  computer  is  approx.  10,000  lines  of 
newstape  per  hour.  New  SPC-22  has  the  same  circuitry  used 
in  the  Shaffstall  Electra  Spacer.  Thus  it  operates  in  any 
temperature  where  people  can  work.  No  special  air  condi¬ 
tioning  need  be  constructed. 

Still  another  great  feature— repairs  can  be  made  by  plug-in 
circuit  cards.  No  electronic  technician  necessary.  Nor  for 
maintenance. 


Other  standard  features  of  the  SPC-22  are: 

•  Speed— 10,000  lines  of  1 1  pica  newstype  per  hour. 

•  Input— 6  level  unjustified,  unhyphenated  tape. 

•  Output — 6  level  hyphenated,  justified  tape. 

•  Normal  Indentations 

•  Classified  hanging  indentation 

•  Quadding  for  machines,  with  or  without  quadders 

•  Left-Right  flush  type  setting,  with  either  leaders  or  spaces. 

Two  of  the  many  optional  features  available  are  (I)  Half¬ 
column  Cut  “Run-around”  and  (2)  Wire-Service  Conver¬ 
sion,  to  rejustify  wire  tape  or  other  justified  tape,  to 
another  size  type  and  line  length  or  both. 


EQUIPMENT,  INC. 
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Howard  fields,  LPI,  Chicago,  and  his  wife,  Cheryl, 
rate  as  one  of  the  first — maybe  the  only — husband-wife 
teams  ever  summoned  to  riot  duty.  Howard  met  and  courted 
Cheryl  while  both  were  working  in  the  UPI’s  Detroit  bureau. 
Subsequently  both  were  transferred  to  the  Chicago  bureau  and 
were  called  back  to  Detroit  for  riot  duty  because  of  their  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  city  and  the  Detroit  bureau.  .  .  Add  ironies: 
Among  those  covering  the  Detroit  riots  was  Whitey  Sawyer, 
.\P.  .  .  .  Incidentally,  riots  are  doing  nothing  constructive  for 
the  image  of  a  dozen  big  cities,  it’s  pointed  out  in  Volume  1, 
No.  1  of  Image,  a  public  relations  newsletter  to  be  issued  free 
by  David  0.  Alber,  head  of  David  0.  Alber  Associates,  Inc., 
New  York  City  public  relations  firm. 

Retirement  Questions 

At  65  when  you  retire 

A  problem  it  might  raise. 

You'll  likely  tire 
As  friends  inquire: 

“How  Do  You  Spend  Your  Days?” 

—Lawrence  A.  Barrett 

— College  publicity  men  may  envy  Pete  Gilpin,  director  of 
public  relations,  Asheville-Biltmore  College,  Asheville,  N.C.  Gil¬ 
pin,  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Houston,  was  city  editor 
of  the  Asheville  Citizen  before  moving  over  to  the  campus  in 
1965.  He  would  get  good  play  on  that  alone,  since  his  stories 
are  practically  staff-written  in  the  newspaper’s  style.  But  he  has 
I  a  couple  other  things  going  for  him.  The  telegraph  editor,  who 
I  has  front  page  say-so,  is  Bob  Satterwhite,  a  morning  class  student 
at  A-B,  and  the  executive  editor  is  Richard  Wynne,  a  member 

I  of  the  college  board  of  trustees . Publisher  Karl  Nash,  Ridge- 

^  field  (Conn.)  Press,  Redding  (Conn.)  Pilot  and  Wilton  (Conn.) 

Bulletin,  posed  his  staff  with  another  word  puzzle:  Name  four 
!  words  ending  in  “ous.”  After  some  brain  dousing,  the  staff  came 

up  with  stupendous,  horrendous,  tremendous,  hazardous . 

Robert  P.  Schron,  public  relations  director,  World-Wide  Volks¬ 
wagen  Corp.,  Orangeburg,  N.Y.,  writes:  “With  reference  to 
claims  of  ‘youngest  editor,’  I  was  23  when  I  was  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Saugerties  (N.Y.)  Daily  Post  in  1955.  My  staff,  inci¬ 
dentally,  was  comprised  of  one  reporter  (25  years  old)  and  one 
secretary-assistant  (78).  The  paper’s  circulation  at  the  time  was 
2,012 — the  odd  dozen  being  relatives  in  New  York  City  to  whom 
1  personally  mailed  the  paper  each  day.” 

—One  of  those  sets  of  ‘‘Un-rulcs  for  Writing”  making  the 
rounds  recently  was  reprinted  here  and  here's  another,  provided 
by  Major  Lurry  R.  Lubenow,  Public  Affairs  Ollicer.  Defense  In¬ 
formation  School,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.:  “Don't  use  no 
double  negative.  Make  each  pronoun  agree  with  their  antecedent. 
Join  clauses  good,  like  a  conjunction  should.  Ah-mt  them  sentence 
fragments.  When  dangling,  watch  your  participles.  Verbs  has  to 
agree  with  their  subjects.  Just  between  you  and  1,  case  is  im¬ 
portant  too.  Don't  write  run-on  sentences  they  arc  hard  to  read. 
D«)n't  use  commas,  which  aren't  necessary.  Try  to  not  ever  split 
infinitives.  It’s  important  to  use  your  apostrophe’s  correctly. 
Proofread  your  writing  to  see  if  you  any  words  out.  Correct 
spelling  is  eseiitial.”  Incidentally,  William  Morris,  editor  of  the 
“American  Heritage  Dictionary”  and  Bell-MeClure  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist.  wrote  about  the  earlier  collection:  “I  think  the  13  misrules 
arc  absolutely  marvelous  and,  besides  cribbing  them  for  the  col¬ 
umn,  I  have  had  them  niultilithed  and  sent  on  to  every  one  of  the 
40-odd  editorial  workers  on  my  dictionary  staff  here.” 


Tacky  Adieu 

Use  of  “Tick-Tack  Toe”  for  “30” 

At  times  may  be  all  right 
But  I'd  hate  to  end  a  wire  report 

With  “Tick-Tack-Toe,  Good  Night.” 

—Main  Rich. 
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5141  EAST  ISTH  STREET.  IMDIANAPOIIS,  IMOIANA  41220 


PROGRESS  REPORT  on  the  NEW 


Soaring  Upward,  Campanile  Will  Provide 
Unrivaled  View  of  the  New  Springfield! 


Restoration  of  Municipal 
Tower  Nears  Completion 


Rising  from  historic  Court  Square  the  Renaissance 
campanile  lances  skyward  between  two  Corinthian 
temples  (City  Hall  and  the  Municipal  Auditorium). 
The  observation  balcony  of  the  tower  provides  one  of 
the  most  generous  panoramas  in  New  England.  It 
dominates  about  50  miles  of  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
The  S40  million  Bay  State  West  downtown  complex  is 
virtually  at  your  feet.  The  river  of  steel  that  will  soon 
be  Interstate  Route  91,  running  through  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  within  a  stones  throw  from  the  base  of  the 
tower  can  be  seen  for  miles.  The  Urban  Redevelop¬ 
ment  area  is  clearly  visible,  the  site  of  the  new  Post 
Office  and  the  new  Y.M.C.A.  are  part  of  the  view 
from  the  tower.  Springfield  plans  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Campanile  as  a  tourist  attraction,  offering 
guided  tours  of  the  city’s  most  spectacular  man  made 
attraction. 


•  UNION  A.M.  •  DAILY  NEWS  P.M.  •  REPUBLICAN  SUN. 

Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt 


editorial 


Work  Stoppages 

niglii  nicnihers  ol  liie  Ne\vs|)a|K‘r  aiul  Mail  Deliverers  L  nion 
jiiexeiiiecl  tlisiribiitioii  ol  about  100,000  topics  ol  the  Sciv  \  urk 
rimes  when  they  refused  to  take  tleliveiy  trucks  out  of  the  garage 
(laiining  some  of  them  were  “inoperahle.” 

Monday  afternoon  30  mailroom  employes  of  the  \eio  York  Post 
stopped  work  for  15  minutes  in  a  dispute  over  what  union  leaders 
tailed  “insullerable  heat”  in  the  mail  room. 

Monday  night  stereotypers  stoppetl  work  for  three  hours  at  the 
.Veil'  York  \eu’s  apparently  over  a  variety  of  tlisputes  one  of  them 
involving  a  demaiul  for  more  regular  jmsitions  and  reiluction  in  the 
number  of  sultstitutes. 

All  of  these  tlisputes,  if  they  coultl  be  called  tliat,  coultl  have  been 
settled  without  a  wttrk  stoppage. 

Last  month  j)ub'.it  ation  of  the  Clcvrlatid  Plain  Dealer  was  inter- 
rupteil  for  two-days  Ijy  a  typographical  union  “chapel  meeting”  that 
lasted  22  hours.  The  newspaper  has  fileil  suit  against  the  union  for 
tlamagcs  amounting  to  SH(5,()31  which  included  wages  paid  and  atl- 
vertising  and  circidation  revenue  lost. 

Maybe  this  is  the  oidy  way  to  impress  upon  jx'ople  today  that 
costly  work  stoppages  hurt  everyone  and  grievances  or  disputes 
shoidd  be  settled  amicably  through  existing  machinery  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  publication. 


Stick  to  the  Subject 

WK  mentioned  before  that  the  .Senate  hearing  on  the  so-called 
“Failing  Newspajjer  .\ct”  was  in  danger  of  running  oil  iti  all 
directions  and  the  Committee  ought  to  stick  to  the  subject.  This 
week  spokesmen  for  the  Metropolitan  Routedealers  .Association,  a 
New  York  group,  asked  the  Committee  for  new  legislation  to  “end 
arl)itrary  and  discriminatory  practices  against  newspaper  carriers  and 
distributors.”  1  hey  ol)jected  to  anything  that  would  “give  publishers 
even  greater  powers  over  the  circulation,  promotion,  distribution  and 
circulation  rates  of  their  newspapers.” 

Fhe  route  dealers  grotip  comes  from  an  area  where  there  are  no 
joint  printing  operations.  With  due  respect  to  its  claim  that  it  ouglu 
to  have  more  control  over  circulation  than  the  publisher  who  prints 
it,  what  has  this  got  to  do  with  the  proposed  legislation  under  dis¬ 
cussion? 


FTC  Investigation 

Tut:  Federal  Frade  Commission  investigation  of  newspaper  ailver- 
tising  rates  (reported  now  to  include  akso  network  television 
rates)  is  the  most  l>road-scale  probe  of  this  area  §ver  attempted.  Some 
of  the  information  retpiested  in  the  eight-page^  questionnaire  is  al¬ 
ready  publicly  available.  1  he  balance  of  the  18  retjuests  for  infor¬ 
mation  sought  from  20  of  the  largest  newspapers  in  the  country 
would  take  hundreds  of  man-hours  to  fidfdl,  if  indeed  they  are  ever 
fulfilled.  Fhe  lawyers  are  going  to  be  kept  busy  arguing  whether 
F  FC^  authority  extends  to  such  a  sweeping  insj>ection  of  business 
records  iiuluding  access  to  newspa])er  cor]K)rate  records  and  corporate 
minutes. 
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‘RULE  OF  FIVE’ 

Louis  M.  I.oeb,  general  counsel  of  the 
New  York  Times,  in  testifying  on  Bill  S. 
1312,  stripped  away  the  passionate  ap¬ 
peals  of  the  “failing”  publishers  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  heart  of  the  debate  when  he 
said  “it  may  well  he  against  the  public 
interest  and  in  the  long  run  against  the 
interest  of  the  press  for  it  to  be  involved 
in  such  special  legislation”. 

ANPA’s  recent  letter  and  booklet  on 
Bill  S.  1312  and  Mr.  Hanson’s  brief  are 
a  defense  for  metropolitan  newspapers — 
II  inept  and  decadent  management  for  some 
— without  voicing  the  views  of  the  young¬ 
er  and  more  vigorous  suburban  and  non¬ 
metropolitan  publishers. 

The  65%  to  75%  advertising  which  city 
publishers  foist  onto  their  readers  is  a 
disgrace.  Just  for  openers,  a  55%  to  60' 
percentage  will  give  the  readers  much 
more  and  they  will  pay  the  price.  At  the 
same  time  as  news  content  rises  so  does 
the  competitive  position  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  situations 
beyond  a  publisher’s  own  making  which 
might  make  his  property  a  failing  one, 
so  I  would  approve  some  law  but  with 
highly  restrictive  criteria. 

I  submit  this  new  thought  for  a  com¬ 
promise  in  the  “failing  newspaper”  de¬ 
bate:  newspaper  common  ownership 
should  be  restricted  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  FCC  does  for  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  ownership.  The  “rule  of  five”  for 
the  electronics  people  has  not  injured 
them;  matter  of  fact  they  have  been 
strengthened.  The  “rule  of  five”  might 
very  well  strengthen  newspapers  by  ad¬ 
mitting  more  bona  fide  managements  into 
the  field  such  as  radio  and  tv  enjoy. 

There  is  a  compromise  point  between 
the  “failing”  publisher  and  the  suburban 
publisher,  such  as  Arlington,  Illinois,  who 
fears  an  invasion  of  the  loop  publisher. 
The  “rule  of  five”  may  be  the  answer  to 
both  positions. 

„  , ,  John  K.  Zollinger 

Publisher, 

The  Gallup  Independent, 

Gallup,  New  Mexico. 
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THREAT  TO  WEEKLY 

That  segment  of  the  press  still  owned 
by  the  men  who  operate  them  is  primarily 
the  weekly  field,  and  recently  dailies  have 
been  trying  to  dry  up  even  this  small  seg¬ 
ment  by  going  into  the  small  towns  or 
suburban  areas  with  local  weekly  editions. 

The  daily  published  in  a  city  10  miles 
from  here  came  into  the  suburban  town 
where  I  publish  a  paid-circulation  weekly 
and  started  to  publish  a  free-circulation 
shopping  guide  drawing  upon  the  services 
of  the  entire  daily  newspaper  staff.  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  three  of  them  here  in  a 
single  afternoon  soliciting  ads,  gathering 
news  and  taking  pictures,  while  my  wife 
and  I  had  to  carry  the  load  for  our  paper 
alone. 

I  went  to  the  nearest  office  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  was  told 
that  it  lacked  jurisdiction  because  no 
traffic  across  state  lines  was  involved.  I 
went  to  a  reputable  law  firm  to  see  if 
action  could  be  taken  under  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Acts  and  was  told 
that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  conspiracy,  although  a  suit  for 
damages  might  (note  the  word  “might”) 
be  filed  if  I  could  show  loss  of  revenue  but 
added  that  “damages  is  extremely  hard 
to  prove.” 

Fortunately  I  had  40  years  in  news¬ 
room,  advertising  and  circulation  back  of 
me  and  which  finally  brought  me  victory 
when  the  daily  gave  up  the  struggle  after 
a  year  and  three  months  but  this  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  odds  were  ten  to  one 
against  me,  nor  the  fact  that  it  arrested 
the  growth  of  my  paper  by  more  than  a 
year. 

Most  dailies  have  no  daily  newspaper 
opposition,  there  is  no  law  to  prohibit 
them  from  using  their  power  and  wealth 
against  even  little  suburban  weeklies,  so 
what  more  do  they  want?  Rather,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts 
should  be  broadened  rather  than  curtailed. 

Thorne  Lane 

Hogansville,  Ga. 

*  *  * 

HERODOTUS 

Shame  on  you.  Herodotus  was  not  the 
Greek  God  of  Speed  as  credited  in  your 
editorial  (July  22). 

Herodotus  was  a  historian  who  lived 
from  about  484  to  425  B.C.  In  fact,  his 
coverage  of  the  Persian  Wars  ranks  him 
among  the  all-time  great  war  correspond¬ 
ents. 

Perhaps  you  were  thinking  of  Hermes 
who  was  the  messenger  of  the  Gods  and 
conductor  of  souls  to  Hades. 

Jonathan  Marshall 
Scottsdale  Daily  Progress, 

Scottsdale,  Arizona. 


A  CORRECTION 

In  fairness  to  Rhode  Island  author¬ 
ities,  please  set  straight  the  record  .  .  , 
Your  report  (Aug.  5)  of  my  statement  on 
riot  coverage  contained  a  typo.  What  I 
said  was  “disturbances  and  flurries  .  .  . 
were  put  down  without  extreme  violence.” 
Not  “with  extreme  violence.” 

Michael  J.  Ogden 

Executive  Editor, 

Journal  and  Bulletin, 

Providence,  R.  I. 
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REST  ROOMS 

I  enjoyed  reading  reports  from  those 
on  the  scene  in  Newark,  N.J.  last  month 
and  of  their  experiences  in  covering  the 
riot. 

Permit  me  to  add  from  my  limited  ex¬ 
perience  there.  Attempts  by  reporters  to 
use  the  rest  rooms  at  the  Roseville  Arm¬ 
ory — the  site  of  Governor  Hughes’s  press 
conference — were  thwarted  by  State  Pol¬ 
icemen  on  duty  at  the  make-shift  desk 
just  inside  the  door. 

“I  am  sorry,”  one  trooper  told  me,” 
“but  I  have  orders  to  keep  everyone  out.” 

While  reporters  realize  there  are  some 
hardships  involved  in  working  in  the  field 
and  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Mayor 
and  Governor  have  on  their  minds  other 
things  than  worrying  about  reporters’  com¬ 
fort,  a  simple  tiling  like  being  able  to  use 
tbe  men’s  room  would  have  made  things 
a  little  more  bearable. 

R.  Clinton  Taplin 

The  Record, 

Hackensack,  N.J. 

»  * 

SPLITS 

I  tliink  Roy  Copperud  was  promoting 
some  summertime  mischief  on  his  adven¬ 
ture  into  a  sort  of  sponsorship  of  “split- 
sense”  headlines. 

The  rules  he  referred  to  really  have  only 
one  purpose.  They  should  be  imposed  to 
force  competence.  When  you  make  a  man 
do  better  he  becomes  more  valuable  to 
bimself  and  to  tbe  newspaper. 

There  are  many  hundreds  of  profession¬ 
al  copyreaders  who  swiftly  write  inter¬ 
esting  and  quietly  exciting  headlines  aU 
day  long  without  ever  feeling  the  need  to 
lift  the  pressure  by  hanging  prepositions 
and  modifiers. 

I  see  nothing  very  objectionable  in  split¬ 
ting  tbe  sense,  so  to  speak,  but  it  isn’t 
necessary  for  men  who  are  good. 

Carl  Riblet  Jr. 

Tucson.  Arizona. 


iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiw^ 

Short  Takes 

One  of  the  speakers  was  an  Indian 
chief  who  vividly  described  being  taken 
on  a  flying  sauce  ride  by  a  voluptous 
brunette  spacegirl. — Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Bee. 

• 

A  three-year-old  girl  was  seated  in  the 
lap  of  Blank,  unconscious  police  said. — 
Frankfort  (Ind.)  Morning  Times.  ^ 

• 

Her  long  blond  hair  (natural)  and 
cobalt  blue  eyes  are  enhanced  on  stage 
by  her  costumes,  which  run  to  stripped 
pants,  silk  blouses  and  bare  feet. — 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 

• 

The  marriage  will  be  columnized  Sun¬ 
day. — Dallatin  (Mo.)  Democrat. 

• 

The  sheriff  said  his  deputies  had  set 
up  roadblocks  at  all  main  roads  of  the 
city  and  all  ears  were  being  examined. 
— Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin. 
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“The  exclusive  stories,  the  special  feature,  the  backgrounding... 
the  columns,  the  bylines:  Reston,  Baldwin,  and  that  delightful 
humor  of  Russell  Baker... 

“there’s  such  a  wealth  of  material  moved  by  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service...  I've  been  very  pleasantly  surprised  by  how 
much  we've  been  using... 

“and  we're  able  to  handle  it  without  taking  on  any  additional 
help  at  all.” 


Julius  Gius,  Editor.  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press 
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Many  Call,  Few  Are  Chosen 
To  Comment  on  Hayden  Bill 


Witnesses  on  Tailing  Newspaper’ 


Act  Screened  by 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Washington 

When  Senator  Carl  Hayden 
of  Arizona  dropped  S.1312, 
known  as  the  “Failing  News¬ 
paper  Act,”  into  the  hopper  he 
dumped  a  pile  of  work  and  a 
host  of  problems  on  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Anti¬ 
trust  and  Monopoly.  He  opened 
the  doors  for  critics  and  foes  of 
the  newspaper  industry  to  voice 
their  discontent  and  placed  upon 
defenders  the  heavy  burden  of 
answering  their  plaints  and 
arguments. 

The  critics  and  the  foes  took 
full  advantage  of  the  opening. 
They  deluged  the  subcommittee 
with  letters  in  which  moldering 
p-ipes  against  publishers,  edi¬ 
tors,  television  stations,  wire  and 
feature  syndicates,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  even  some  poli¬ 
ticians,  were  aired.  Some  wanted 
to  testify ;  others  to  give  the  sub¬ 
committee  the  benefit  of  their 
views  and  ideas. 

17  on  Committee  Staff 

The  subcommittee  has  in  its 
files  nearly  a  thousand  letters 
relating  to  S.1312  and  the  hear¬ 
ings.  Approximately  100  are 
from  persons  who  wished  to 
testify.  The  others  are  from 
people  who  mostly  want  to  tell 
the  committee  what  it  should  do. 

When  a  bill  is  referred  to  a 
committee  and  hearings  are 
planned,  it  is  the  task  of  the 
committee  staff  to  set  up  the 
procedures.  There  are  17  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  professional  staff, 
composed  of  lawyers  and  econ¬ 
omists.  For  the  majority — the 
Democrats — the  staff  director 
and  chief  counsel  is  Jerry  Cohen 
and  the  assistant  counsel  is  Jack 
Arthur  Blum.  The  chief  counsel 
for  the  minority — the  Republi¬ 
cans — is  Pete  Chumbris,  a  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill  lawyer.  His  assistant  is 
James  Schultz. 

As  is  usually  the  case  with 
^ngressional  committees,  the 
job  of  setting  up  the  hearings 
is  left  to  one  of  the  staff.  For 
this  committee  the  man  who  did 
the  hulk  of  the  spade  work  is 
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Jack  Blum,  a  young  lawyer  with 
a  brief  newspaper  experience. 
Blum  is  chiefiy  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  witnesses  who 
have  testified  and  those  who  will 
appear  at  later  hearings. 

When  the  letters  began  pour¬ 
ing  in,  the  first  job  was  to  screen 
them;  weed  out  the  soreheads 
and  crackpots  from  responsible 
people  who  had  worthwhile  testi¬ 
mony  to  offer.  Everyone  who 
wrote  got  an  answer  but  those 
deemed  not  w’orth  hearing  re¬ 
ceived  only  polite  thank  you 
letters. 

Blum  spent  three  w’eeks  visit¬ 
ing  areas  where  problems  exist 
that  might  have  a  bearing  on  or 
be  affected  by  S.1312,  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  exempt  from  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  mergers  or  joint  oper¬ 
ating  arrangements  between 
newspapers  where  one  is  finan¬ 
cially  unsound.  He  talked  with 
parties  in  favor  of  the  bill  and 
others  opposed;  with  publishers 
of  suburban  newspapers  as  well 
as  large  urban  dailies. 

Prepared  for  ‘Nasty  Questions’ 

Blum’s  purpose  in  these  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  was  to  try  to 
move  testimony  from  the  general 
to  the  specific  by  ascertaining 
the  ideas  of  those  interviewed 
and  relating  them  to  the  issues. 
He  also  told  the  prospective  wit¬ 
nesses  something  of  what  they 
might  expect  when  they  testified, 
such  as  “nasty  questions”  that 
might  be  raised  by  other  wit¬ 
nesses  or  probing  questions  from 
members  and  staff  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  and  suggest  that  they 
be  prepared  to  answer  them. 

The  interviews  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  prospective  witnesses 
who  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
testify.  With  the  plans  of  the 
subcommittee  to  conduct  a  com¬ 
prehensive  inquiry  into  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  economic  and  compe¬ 
titive  conditions  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  industry  to  the  antitrust 
laws  in  mind,  Blum  sought  out 
independent  people,  such  as 
Louis  Loeb,  general  counsel  of 
the  New  York  Times,  knowledge- 
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able  of  tbe  industry’s  problems 
but  not  involved  in  merger  or 
joint  arrangement  situations, 
and  invited  them  to  give  the 
subcommittee  the  benefit  of  their 
views. 

The  subcommittee,  of  which 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  of  Michi¬ 
gan  is  chairman,  has  a  dozen 
other  projects  involving  the  anti¬ 
trust  and  monopoly  laws  under 
investigation  or  in  the  hearing 
stage.  It  is  not  possible,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  Senators  to  chart 
the  course  of  every  hearing,  or 
even  for  each  member  to  attend 
the  hearings.  Senator  Hart  has 
been  in  the  chair  at  most  of  the 
S.1312  sessions,  but  at  times 
Senator  Hiram  Fong  of  Ha\vaii 
and  Senator  Edvrard  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts  have  presided. 
There  have  never  been  more 
than  three  members  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  present  at  any  one 
time. 

Staff  Responsibility 

It  is  in  accord  with  standard 
congressional  practice,  there¬ 
fore,  that  staff  members  bear 
the  major  responsibility  for  the 
course  the  hearings  take  and  the 
testimony  that  develops.  In  the 
case  of  S.1312  Cohen  and  Blum 
have  carried  the  ball  for  the 
Hart  subcommittee.  It  probably 
would  not  be  inaccurate  or  un¬ 
fair  to  give  Blum  major  credit 
for  setting  the  stage  and  chart¬ 
ing  the  trends  of  testimony  at 
the  hearings. 

Cohen  is  a  graduate  of  Wayne 
State  University  Law  School.  He 
has  been  with  the  subcommittee 
since  1962.  Before  that  he  was 
an  assistant  to  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  of  Michigan  and  in  private 
practice  in  that  state. 

Blum  attended  Bard  College 
and  graduated  from  Columbia 
Law  School  in  1965.  He  was  with 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  briefly  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Hart  subcommittee  staff 
in  April,  1966.  Before  he  went  to 
law  school  he  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chronicle,  a 
weekly  new’spaper  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  New  York.  Soon  after 
he  left  the  paper  in  1962  it 
ceased  publication.  Blum  also 
w'as  editor  of  the  Dutchess 
County  Journal  at  Red  Hook, 
N.  Y.,  worked  for  a  radio  station 
at  Kingston,  N.  Y.  and  w^as  a 


stringer  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  in  that  area. 

Blum  was  editor  of  the  Law 
School  News  at  Columbia  and 
won  the  Harlan  Fiske  Stone 
prize  for  legal  debate.  A  treatise 
which  he  wrote  with  another 
lawyer,  analyzing  the  anti-com¬ 
petitive  effects  of  television  dis¬ 
counts  to  major  advertisers, 
received  wide  attention  a  few 
years  ago.  Some  of  its  theory 
has  been  echoed  in  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  Antitrust  Division. 

When  hearings  are  in  progress 
the  Senators  ask  the  witnesses 
many  questions  of  their  own 
volition.  However,  Blum  may 
whisper  in  Cohen’s  ear  and 
Cohen  whisper  in  Senator  Hart’s 
ear  and  Cohen  questions  most  of 
the  witnesses  on  his  own.  His 
questions  are  designed  to 
sharpen  the  issues  and  not  let 
the  testimony  become  one-sided. 

For  the  minority,  Chumbris 
frequently  engages  in  what  he 
calls  “colloquies”  with  Cohen. 
His  objective,  often  stated,  is  to 
“clarify”  the  points  made  by 
witnesses  and  significance  of 
some  of  Cohen’s  questions. 
Chumbris  sticks  closer  to  the 
legal  issues  involved  and  often 
emphasizes  court  rulings  in  anti¬ 
trust  cases  that  might  have 
bearing  on  the  subcommittee’s 
consideration  of  the  Failing 
Newspaper  Act. 

‘Don’t  Close  Door  to  a  Dream’ 

Walter  Kerr,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Sante  Fe 
New  Mexican,  urged  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  not  to  close  the  door  “to 
a  young  outsider  with  fight  in 
his  heart  and  a  dream”  who 
might  want  to  start  a  rival 
newspaper  in  a  monopoly  city 
or  one  where  two  independently- 
owned  newspapers  published 
under  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment. 

Passage  of  S.1312,  Kerr  main¬ 
tained,  would  keep  out  “a  fighter 
with  fresh  ideas  and  determina¬ 
tion  who  is  willing  to  risk  his 
money  and  his  health”  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  a  competitive  news¬ 
paper  market  by  sanctioning 
what  he  considered  anti-competi¬ 
tive  arrangements. 

Besides  the  New  Mexican, 
Kerr  is  the  publisher  of  another 
daily,  the  Las  Vegas  (N.  M.) 
Optic  and  two  weeklies,  the  Taos 
(N.  M.)  News  and  the  Monte 
Vista  (Colo.)  Journal.  He  told 
the  committee  he  had  been  in 
the  newspaper  business  36  years, 
22  w’ith  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  Paris  edition 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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and  for  three  years  was  general 
manager  of  the  international 
edition  of  the  \'ew  York  Times. 
He  is  writing  a  book  on  the 
newspaper  business. 

Kerr  disagreed  with  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  other  witnesses  that 
joint  operating  agreements  are 
necessary  to  keep  failing  news¬ 
papers  from  going  under. 
Rather,  he  declared,  such  news¬ 
papers  should  l)e  preserved  by 
competent  management  or  they 
should  sell  out  and  “if  they  can¬ 
not  sell  out,  let  them  get  out  and 
allow  an  outsider  in.” 

Mythical  Picture 

Other  witnesses,  Kerr  de¬ 
clared,  have  “painted  a  mythical 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business”  in  order  to 
“make  out  a  case  for  a  change  in 
the  antitrust  laws.”  They  had 
talked  of  competition  from  other 
media,  the  “shrinking  share”  of 
the  advertising  dollar,  the  high 
price  of  newsprint,  “archaic” 
labor  practices,  declining  profits 
and  other  factors  in  an  effort  to 
convince  the  committee  that  the 
only  way  to  save  failing  news¬ 
papers  was  through  legislative 
action — a  change  in  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

The  newspaper  business,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kerr,  is  not  in  the 
“sorry  state”  some  proponents  of 
S.1312  would  have  the  commit¬ 
tee  believe.  The  realities  of  the 
situation,  he  said,  were: 

“1 — Although  there  are  fewer 
daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  today  than  at  any  time  in 
this  century,  the  nation’s  pub¬ 
lishers — those  who  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  jungle  warfare  of 
newspaper  competition  —  are 
selling  more  and  more  copies  at 
higher  prices  than  ever  before 
in  history,  more  than  two  billion 
dollars  worth  a  year. 

“2 — They  are  selling  more  ad¬ 
vertising  at  higher  rates  than 
they  dreamed  of  20  years  ago, 
their  advertising  revenues 
having  climbed  from  less  than 
one  billion  dollars  a  year  before 
television  burst  on  the  scene  to 
more  than  four  and  a  half  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  a  reasonable  esti¬ 
mate  for  1967. 

More  Uompi'lilion  Likely 

“Surely  this  is  not  an  indus¬ 
try  in  deep  financial  trouble.  It 
has  its  problems.  It  is  evolving, 
growing,  and  it  bears  the  scars 
of  some  self-inflicted  wounds. 
But  it  is,  nonetheless,  a  healthy, 
prosperous  business  that  should 
have  the  resources,  the  wisdom, 
the  skills  and  the  courage  to 
face  competition  if  competition 
is  thrust  upon  it.” 


Kerr  said  that  if  S.1312  failed 
of  passage,  the  papers  in  22 
cities  with  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ments,  may  “have  competition 
thrust  upon  them.” 

“It  may  be  they  will  have  to 
hire  more  advertising  salesmen, 
more  circulation  people,  more 
clerks  and  accountants,  more  re- 
l)orters  and  editors,”  he  said. 
“But  what  if  they  do  have  to 
fight  for  survival  in  the  market 
place?  This  is  what  we  all  have 
to  do,  one  way  or  another.  This 
is  the  name  of  the  game.  If  we 
cannot  make  it,  we  get  out  or  are 
kicked  out;  and  someone  else 
tries. 

“But  S.1312  would  change  the 
name  of  the  game — and  journal¬ 
ism  as  we  have  known  it  through 
much  of  our  history.  S.1312,  by 
authorizing  and  validating 
agreements  and  arrangements 
lietween  once-competitive  pub¬ 
lishers,  would  for  all  practical 
purposes  bar  an  outsider’s  entry 
into  the  field.” 

The  price  of  “saving”  a  fail¬ 
ing  newspaper  by  combining 
operations,  according  to  Kerr, 
is  the  disappearance  of  “fully- 
anticompetitive  journalism”  in 
a  community.  “You  save  a  paper 
this  way  only  at  the  risk  of  pre¬ 
venting  a  new  paper  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  market,”  he  said. 

Joint  agreements,  he  main¬ 
tained,  are  not  necessary  and 
are  not  good  for  the  industry. 
They  militate  “against  the  free 
enterprise  system,  of  which  com¬ 
petition  is  an  essential  ingredi¬ 
ent.”  S.1312,  he  characterized  as 
“a  dubious  piece  of  legislation.” 

“Freedom  of  the  press,”  Kerr 
declared,  “means  more  than  sur¬ 
vival  of  a  newspaper  combina¬ 
tion.  It  means  freedom  for  all.” 

Rivals  .Among  Rivals 

Senator  John  G.  Tower  of 
Texas  introduced  Dorrance  D. 
Roderick,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  El  Paso  Tones  and 
president  of  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Corporation  which  operates 
the  joint  agreement  bebveen  the 
Times  and  the  Herald-Post,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 

“Mr.  Roderick  is  not  a  mon¬ 
opolist;  he  is  a  public  servant 
and  leader,”  Senator  Tower  said. 
“The  El  Paso  newspapers  do  not 
represent  monopolization  of 
news  presentation  and  adver¬ 
tising  opportunity  in  their  com¬ 
munity.  They  are  individual 
rivals  operating  in  additional 
rivalry  with  the  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  news  media  in  their  area.” 

Senator  Tower  said  the  El 
Paso  stor>'  was  one  of  success, 
responsibility  and  service  which 
S.1312  would  allow  to  continue. 
The  Senator  is  one  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  S.1312. 

The  El  Paso  arrangement  is 
31  years  old.  It  was  the  second 
of  its  type.  The  first  was  in 
.Albuqueique,  N.  M. 


When  Roderick  acquired  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Times  on  April  1, 
1931,  “by  scraping  the  bottom 
of  my  financial  barrel  and  with 
a  timely  assist  in  the  form  of  a 
healthy  first  mortgage,”  another 
Texas  publisher,  citing  El  Paso’s 
“dubious  distinction”  as  the 
“nation’s  No.  1  newspaper  bone- 
yard,”  warned  him  that  “it  will 
take  more  than  your  left  hind 
rabbit’s  foot  to  pull  this  one 
out.” 

The  Times  operated  at  a  loss 
the  first  five  years  of  Roderick’s 
ownership,  but  was  on  almost  a 
break-even  basis  when  W.  VV’. 
Hawkins,  general  manager  of 
Scripps-Howard,  suggested  the 
joint  arrangement. 

Agency  Owned  Equally 

Roderick  did  not  submit  data 
as  to  the  present  financial  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  papers,  and  said  he 
had  never  seen  a  Herald- Post 
operating  statement,  but  he  said 
the  combined  arrangement  had 
“permitted  each  newspaper  to 
serve  its  readers  and  community 
on  a  strictly  independent  basis.” 

“Newspaper  Printing  Corpo¬ 
ration  was  organized,  owned 
jointly  and  equally  by  the  two 
newspaper  companies,  strictly  as 
an  agency  to  manage  the  busi¬ 
ness,  including  production,  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation  and  all 
business  functions,”  Roderick 
said.  “News  and  editorial  func¬ 
tions  were  and  are  the  individ¬ 
ual  responsibility  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  newspapers.  Its  functions 
are  to  print  the  two  newspapers, 
sell  the  advertising  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  circulation  of  both.  It 
distributes  to  the  separate  news¬ 
paper  companies  the  net  differ¬ 
ence  between  its  revenues  and 
expenses. 

“El  Paso  Times  Inc.  and  the 
Herald-Post  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  each  separately  pays  for 
its  own  news  and  editorial  de¬ 
partment  expenses,  including  all 
salaries  and  expenses  of  edito¬ 
rial  employes,  all  press  associa¬ 
tion  assessments  and  charges, 
all  costs  of  editorial  features 
and  comics,  photographic  ex¬ 
penses,  etc.  The  Printing  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  nothing  to  do  with 
selection,  procurement  or  pay¬ 
ment  for  anything  connected 
with  the  editorial  functions  or 
personnel  of  either  paper.” 

Combination  for  Ads 

Roderick  said  advertisers 
could  buy  space  in  either  paper 
daily  or  in  the  combination,  but 
most  of  them  took  advantage  of 
the  combination  rate  and  ran  the 
same  copy  in  both  papers.  Sub¬ 
scribers,  he  said,  could  have 
delivered  either  paper,  both 
papers,  either  morning  or  eve¬ 
ning  w’ith  Sunday,  or  Sunday 
alone. 

Without  the  joint  arrange- 
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ment,  Roderick  said,  the  friend  I 
who  told  him  he  would  need  ' 
more  than  a  rabbit’s  foot  to 
make  a  go  of  it  “could  very  well 
have  been  right.”  He  said  there  * 
was  not  enough  advertising  and 
circulation  levenue  in  a  com¬ 
munity  the  size  of  El  Paso  to 
sustain  two  commercially  com¬ 
peting  newspapers  with  sepa¬ 
rate  plants. 

Passage  of  S.1312  was  essen¬ 
tial,  Rodei-ick  declared,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  El  Paso  arrangement 
and  others  like  it  from  Depart-  i 
ment  of  Justice  efforts  to  have 
them  declared  illegal  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

H.  R.  Horvitz,  publisher  of 
four  daily  newspapers  in  Ohio,  •' 
assailed  metropolitan  monopo¬ 
lies,  chain  newspapers  and  fea¬ 
ture  syndicates  for  policies  and 
practices  which  he  maintained 
thwarted  competition  and  the 
birth  of  newspapers.  Horvitz’s 
papers  are  the  Lorain  Journal, 
the  Mansfield  News-Journal,  the 
Dover  Daily  Reporter,  and  the 
Westlake  County  News-HeraUI, 
all  within  75  miles  of  Cleveland. 

He  was  not  asked  whether  four 
papers  made  a  chain. 

Restrictions  on  Features 

The  one  part  of  the  country 
where  competition  can  grow  and 
flourish,  Horvitz  said,  was  the 
urban  and  suburban  areas.  He 
told  the  committee  that  competi¬ 
tion  in  newspapers  can  and  will 
take  place  in  those  areas  “if  you 
will  just  restrain  the  forces 
which  are  trying  to  practice 
birth  control  over  the  new 
papers  which  can  l)e  born,  and 
are  trying  to  make  sure  ones 
which  are  born  never  see  their 
maturity.” 

“If  you  will  just  help  create  a 
climate  where  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous  papers  can  start,  you  will 
not  have  to  worry  about  the 
successful  efforts  of  the  large 
chains  in  acquiring  more  news¬ 
papers,”  he  declared.  “Chains 
only  grow  where  there  is  a  weak, 
ineffective  local  newspaper  oper¬ 
ation.” 

S.1312,  Horvitz  said,  “is  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  helping 
the  failing,  the  old,  and  the 
infirm  newspapers.  A  much  bet¬ 
ter  purpose  would  be  served  if 
the  Committee  would  consider 
legislation  which  would  create  a 
climate  where  young  and  vital 
newspapers  could  start  and 
grow,  especially  where  people 
are,  in  the  urban  areas.  The 
total  elimination  of  any  terri¬ 
tory  restrictions  on  features 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.” 

Horvitz  said  a  joint  operation 
might  be  good  in  El  Paso  be¬ 
cause  a  new  paper  was  not  likely 
to  start  there  anyway.  He  rather  , 
startled  and  perhaps  confused 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Press  Asks  for  Revisions 
In  ABA’s  Fair  Trial  Rules 


Reardon  Committee’s  Proposals 
Go  to  Formal  Vote  in  February 


Hy  (it*ral<l  H.  Healey 


Honolvlu 

InvestiRativo  repoiting  in 
criminal  cases  and  in  many  other 
news  Rathering  activities,  in¬ 
cluding  reporting  of  civil  vio¬ 
lence,  would  be  seriously  cur¬ 
tailed,  if  not  silenced  completely, 
should  the  Reardon  Committee’s 
Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press  stand¬ 
ards  be  adopted. 

Representatives  of  the  news 
media  hammered  repeatedly  on 
these  points  during  an  all-day 
hearing  before  the  American 
Bar  Association’s  section  of 
judicial  administration.  The 
AB\  completed  its  10-day  con¬ 
vention,  of  which  the  hearing 
was  a  part,  late  this  week. 

Either  rejecting  the  Reardon 
Committee’s  proposed  rules  for 
trial  coverage,  or  urging  delay 
until  voluntary  guidelines  can  be 
worked  out  for  news  coverage, 
spokesmen  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  radio  and  tv  were  in¬ 
tensely  critical  of  the  Reardon 
recommendations. 

No  Allernalivc 

The  recommendations  cannot 
become  official  AB.4  policy  until 
acted  upon  by  the  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates.  This  286-member  policy 
body  is  expected  to  consider  the 
question  of  adoption  at  its  mid¬ 
year  meeting  in  February,  1968, 
in  Chicago. 

It  was  indicated  the  Reardon 
recommendations  will  be 
adopted,  possibly  with  some  ad¬ 
ditional  modifications,  at  that 
time. 

Newspaper  spokesmen  laid 
before  the  Criminal  Law  Section 
of  the  ABA  several  specific  re¬ 
quests  for  changes  in  the  Rear¬ 
don  proposals.  They  were  con¬ 
cerned,  they  said,  with  the  way 
law  enforcement  agencies  and 
judges  have  “jumped  the  gun” 
and  impose  restrictions  on  news 
coverage  that  have  “overkilled 
the  whole  problem.” 

They  asked  for  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1)  Make  it  clear  that  the 
press  is  entitled  to  all  of  the 
facts  so  it  can  decide  what  is 
news. 

2)  Revise  the  unconditional 
negatives  against  certain  infor¬ 


mation,  making  these  instead 
warnings  that  caution  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  use  of  such  information. 
No  closing  of  criminal  records. 

3)  Clarify  in  writing  that 
nothing  in  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  is  meant  to  weaken  the 
traditional  cooperation  between 
police  and  pi’ess. 

4)  Contempt  punishment  for 
disseminating  what  happens  at 
closed  preliminary  hearings  be 
eliminated. 

Justice  Paul  C.  Reardon  of 
Boston,  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  an  associate  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  told  newsmen 
during  the  hearing,  attended  by 
about  35  representatives  of 
newspapers,  radio  and  tv,  and 
200  spectators,  that  he  felt  the 
ABA  has  no  alternative  except 
to  adopt  the  proposals. 

Grant  B.  Cooper.  Los  Angeles, 
an  attorney  and  committee  mem¬ 
ber,  said  it  was  his  opinion  the 
recommendations  would  receive 
.4  BA  approval. 

Members  of  Panel 

Panel  members  included  Jus¬ 
tice  Reardon,  David  Shapiro,  a 
professor  of  law  at  Harv'ard 
University,  and  the  Committee’s 
reporter;  Judge  Edward  Lum- 
bard,  chief  judge  of  the  Second 
Judicial  Circuit;  and  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Bernard  S.  Meyer. 

Besides  restricting  the  report¬ 
ing  activities  of  the  press  in 
many  instances,  the  sanctions 
would  set  up  mandatory  state 
codes  preventing  lawyers,  court 
officers  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  from  giving  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  press  on  criminal 
cases  before  or  during  trial. 

Under  certain  conditions, 
newsmen  could  be  held  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  court,  and  lawyers  and 
policemen  could  be  disciplined 
for  violating  the  code. 

J.  Edward  Murray,  managing 
editor  of  the  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoneix,  and  chairman  of  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  and  Press- 
Bar  Committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
was  bitterly  critical  of  the  Rear¬ 
don  proposals. 


Murray  said  he  is  convinced  as 
an  editor  that  if  the  committee 
is  allowed  to  put  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  police  news  in  the  hands 
of  police  themselves,  the  demo¬ 
cratic  processes  will  be  seriously 
damaged. 

“You  will  poison  the  stream  of 
crime  and  police  news  by  deliber¬ 
ately  managing  that  news  at  its 
source,”  Murray  admonished. 

“We  won’t  even  let  the  Presi¬ 
dent  manage  the  news  of  his 
own  political  image  without  a 
hue  and  cry  of  press  criticism. 
How  can  we  think  of  giving  the 
right  to  manage  crime  news  to 
every  town  constable  and  mar¬ 
shall?” 

Makes  Folieeniun  Judge 

Murray,  in  his  address,  said  he 
hoped  to  convince  the  panel  that 
the  Reardon  “blueprint  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  free  press  by 
making  the  policeman,  instead  of 
the  crime  reporter  and  his  edi¬ 
tor,  the  judge  of  what  the  people 
should  know  about  crime. 

“This  would  be  a  revolution¬ 
ary  reversal  in  our  free  press 
tradition.  The  classic  function  of 
the  press  is  to  find  out  every¬ 
thing  it  can  about  government, 
about  law  enforcement. 

“That’s  what  the  free  flow  of 
news  means,  what  the  reporter 
can  find  out,  not  what  the  public 
servant  wants  to  give  him  on 
a  platter.” 

Murray  asked  the  panel  to 
consider  whether  the  Reardon 
committee  “may  not  have  looked 
at  this  problem  too  much  from 
the  perspective  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  at  the  expense  of  other 
sectors  of  society. 

“Also,  please  consider,  if  you 
will,  that  the  committee  may 
have  looked  at  it  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  from  the  perspective  of 
the  criminal  lawyer,  that  highly 
specialized  practitioner  of  the 
adversary  system  who  comprises 
less  than  two  percent  of  the 
nation’s  300,000  lawyers.” 

Blesses  S€H:recy  Tendency 

Murray  added  that  because  of 
the  very  nature  of  police  work, 
the  policeman  tends  to  want  to 
operate  in  secrecy  and  “the 
Reardon  Committee  would  bless 
that  tendency.  It  would  give 
policemen,  who  are  neither 
lawyers  nor  editors,  an  abbre¬ 
viated  set  of  rules  of  evidence 
and  put  them  in  charge  of  what 
the  American  people  can  know 
about  crime  and  about  police 
performance. 

“I  fear  that  the  legal  scholars 
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on  the  Reardon  committee 
simply  do  not  realize  that  you 
cannot  manage  the  news  a  little 
bit,  you  cannot  suspend  the  First 
Amendment  temporarily,  you 
can’t  tell  the  editor  that  someone 
else  is  going  to  decide  what  is 
news.  At  least  you  cannot  do 
these  things  without  under¬ 
mining  free  press. 

“If  the  press  is  not  free,  the 
people  will  soon  know  it.  Then 
they  won’t  trust  the  press  to  tell 
them  the  whole  story  in  times 
of  crisis.  A  crisis  like  the  Presi¬ 
dential  assassination.  Or  Watts. 
Or  Newark.  Or  Detroit. 

“Crime  news  and  public  order 
are  closely  intertwined.  And  the 
credibility  of  a  truly  free  press 
must  be  carefully  protected.” 

Murray  also  attacked  the 
muzzling  of  counsel  on  both 
sides  in  criminal  proceedings. 
The  end  result  would  be,  he  said, 
that  there  would  be  no  one  left 
to  tell  the  public  the  plain  truth 
of  what  happened  when  a  crime 
occurs. 

The  media  contends,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  that  if  the  Reardon  sanc¬ 
tions  ai’e  adopted,  the  press  as  a 
watchdog  of  law  enforcement 
will  be  crippled  and  its  tradition 
as  an  enemy  of  secret  arrest  and 
as  a  friend  of  fair  trial  will  be 
negligible. 

Musi  Inform  Press 

“The  press  cannot  ser\’e  as  a 
watchdog  over  the  criminal  proc¬ 
ess,”  Murray  insisted,  “if  it  can’t 
find  out  what  is  happening.  And 
it  will  be  able  to  find  out  little 
that  is  either  useful  or  critical  if 
the  police  are  managing  the 
police  news,  if  opposing  counsel 
are  tightly  restricted  as  news 
sources,  and  if  preliminary  hear¬ 
ings  are  closed.” 

The  Reardon  restrictions  also 
would  kill  the  cooperation  the 
press  has  afforded  to  justice, 
sometimes  through  independent 
investigation  paralleling  that  of 
the  police,  sometimes  by  dis¬ 
covering  that  the  wrong  defend¬ 
ant  is  in  custody,  or  that  a  de¬ 
fendant  is  being  mistreated, 
sometimes  by  finding  political 
chicanery  in  the  prosecutor’s 
office,  sometimes  by  turning  up 
overlooked  witnesses,  Murray 
said. 

One  reason  the  press  has  been 
able  to  do  these  things  is  because 
of  the  cooperation  of  policemen 
and  lawyers. 

Murray  objected  to  the  press 
being  left  in  the  dark  as  to  how 
much  is  really  known  about  a 
case  and  then,  at  the  next  stage, 
with  the  preliminary  hearing 
held  in  secret,  “the  way  is 
opened  to  false  rumor,  specula¬ 
tion  and  gossip — certainly  detri¬ 
mental  to  fair  trial,”  Murray 
said. 

The  Phoenix  editor  declared 
that  no  self-respecting  editor 
{Continued  on  page  64) 
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(All  24  of  Them)  Keep  Local  Ties 


Copeland  Pape 


By  Campbell  \Calson 


Hollywood,  Calif.  f  *  TB-  i  *  H  i 

Suburban  newspapers  offer  a  i  ^  ‘  ^  I  H 

place  for  newspaper  service,  de-  f  i  1  i  ^  I  B  f 

dares  Lammot  DuPont  Cope-  ■'/111  I 

land  Jr.,  35,  who  entered  the  M  I  I  I  ll^  '*'•  i  mc 

business  just  four  years  ago  and  J  I  I  J  41 1 

now  publisher-owner  of  24  I  I  I 

California  and  Florida  papers.  /  '  I  I  J 

This  belief  the  importance  /  ,  a  f  a  ^ 

the  community  press  moti-  I  j  k  M  m  W 

vated  purchase  the  North  /  /  a  ja  I  9 

Hollywood  Valley  Times  f  j  M  M  M  M 

August,  he  has  /  /  M  M  MM  i: 

been  more  I  ^  M  M  M  m  t* 

the  m  m  fl  |  || 

papers,  he  explained.  ^  zUL-XL. 

Presently  he  is  neither  adding  ‘ 

to  nor  disposing  of  any  of  his 
properties,  which  consist  of  '  ~ '  i~  ‘iij. 

weeklies  and  three  Florida  week- 

controlled  circulation  papers. 

He  is  now  concentrating  on 
the  development  of  these  proper-  f^^^^HpiBBB 
ties  he  now  has,  Copeland  added  f 
during  a  California  visit  which 
followed  a  Florida  inspection.  ^ 

The  papers  are  a  personal  *.;V  .  aB|Mi|P^^^B|k1MBBipSi^^^Bi 

ex- 

plaining  they  are  not  associated 

with  the  DuPont  Company,  of  STANDING  BEHIND  the  newspaper  as  an  instrument  of  community 

which  his  father  is  board  chair-  service  are  Lammot  DuPont  Copeland,  Jr.,  left,  owner-publisher  of 

man,  or  with  the  Wilmington  three  daily  and  2 1  weekly  newspapers  in  California  and  Florida,  and 

(Del.)  News  and  Journal,  owned  F.  Phil  Turner,  president  of  the  companies  publishing  the  Hollywood 

by  a  DuPont  family  company.  (Calif.)  Citnen-News,  the  North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times. 

and  affiliated  weeklies.  The  Copeland  Community  Newspapers'  plant 
Over  A  Half  Million  in  Hollywood  produces  the  15  newspapers  displayed.  These  have 

a  combined  distribution  of  527,016  copies. 

Copeland  listed  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  communities  and  are  in  their  particular  area  and  The  youthful  publis 
papers  he  publishes  here  in  “the  "’ho  join  them  in  making  the  acquired  some  “grandfal 
golden  Westside  of  Los  Angeles  community’s  economy  feasible —  titles”  in  the  C-N  purchase. 
County”  to  point  up  the  needs  he  declared.  these  papers  started  the  Hi 

and  opportunities.  His  papers  Retention  of  community  iden-  wood  Supplement  in  1919.  I 
here  cover  an  area  of  311  square  tification  is  important  and  it  is  a  believed  to  have  been  the  1 
miles.  The  combined  weekly  and  running  struggle,  affirmed  the  free^  d'stribution  paper  on 
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would  make  no  changes  in  its 
management  policies. 

Two  experts  on  trust  prac- 
_  _  tices  testified  the  bank  didn’t 

jjgg  gjjQj  judgment  in  igrnoring 
^  X  J  a  Newhouse.  The  experts — Ed- 

L  1 11  Cy  Yin  Y1  I  ward  King,  retired  dean  of  the 

^  Cr  University  of  Colorado  Law  Col¬ 

lege,  and  Earl  MacNeill,  retired 
Den\’B2{  interest  in  the  Post  in  1960  by  head  of  the  trust  division  of  the 
The  civil  suit  involving  the  buying  stock  held  by  Miss  Bon-  Irving  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 
June  196G  sale  of  Denver  Post  fils’  late  sister.  Miss  Mae  Bonfils.  City — said  Newhouse  should 
stock  boiled  down  to  a  question  Newhouse  testified  he  never  has  have  been  contacted  even  at  the 
of  whether  the  bank  which  sold  sold  a  newspaper  interest  after  risk  of  jeopardizing  the  stock 
the  stock  used  good  judgment.  acquiring  it  and  said  he  never  sale. 

After  seven  days  of  trial  in  will  do  so.  The  bank  claimed  Miss  Bonfils 

U.S.  District  Court  here  there  Lawyers  for  the  Rippeys  told  might  have  backed  away  from 
was  virtually  no  dispute  over  the  court  that  the  22.7  percent  the  deal  had  Newhouse  been  con- 
the  facts  surrounding  the  sale,  represented  by  the  Tammen  tacted.  The  bank  said  the  Post 
The  Denver  U.S.  National  Trust  stock  would  give  New-  made  it  plain  it  didn’t  want  to 
Bank  admitted  it  didn’t  contact  house  nearly  42  percent  of  the  get  into  a  bidding  contest  with 
Samuel  1.  Newhouse  concerning  Post.  Newhouse. 

his  possible  interest  in  the  17,705  The  bank  had  no  authority,  the  King  and  MacNeill  said,  how- 
shares  (about  23%)  of  Post  court  was  told,  to  sell  two  other  ever,  it  was  the  bank’s  duty  to 
stock  which  the  bank  held  as  minority  blocks  of  stock  which  seek  out  other  possible  pur- 
trustee.  Instead,  bank  officers  would  have  added  up  to  control  chasers  for  the  stock.  They  also 
said  they  decided  that  private  of  the  company.  criticized  as  a  poor  trust  prac- 

sale  negotiations  with  Miss  pi  r  r  i  bank’s  offering  of  a 

Helen  Bonfils,  president  of  the  minority  stockholders’  agree- 

Denver  Post  Co.,  was  the  proper  A  bank  officer  testified  that  ment  to  the  Post, 
course  to  follow.  Palmer  Hoyt,  Post  editor  and  The  agrreement,  signed  June  7, 

Despite  protests  from  the  publisher,  said  on  May  18,  1966,  1966,  blocked  a  sale  by  any  of 


STOCK  SALE 


Miss  Helen  Bonfils 


sale.  As  a  result  of  the  indem¬ 
nity  agreement.  Miss  Bonfils  is 
financing  the  bank’s  defense  in 
the  case  as  well  as  paying  her 
own  lawyers. 

And  if  the  bank  loses  the  suit, 
she  probably  would  have  to  pay 
the  $3.5  million  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  she  paid  and  what 
Newhouse  purportedly  would 
have  paid. 

According  to  testimony,  she 
borrowed  the  $5.3  million  she 
paid  for  the  stock  from  the 
Kansas  City  bank  and  from  an¬ 
other  Denver  bank. 

The  Rippeys  asked  Judge 
William  E.  Doyle  to  void  the 
1966  sale. 

“We’ll  take  our  chances’’  at  a 
public  sale.  Winner  told  Judge 
Doyle.  “We  think  it  (the  stock) 
will  bring  more  than  $500  a 
share.” 


Fledgling  Editors  Present 
Opinions  on  Media,  World 


Bv  Alan  Bussel  and  James  ]\I.  Force 


Madison,  Wis. 

Nearly  every  U.S.  high  school 
has  its  own  newspaper.  Yet 
scholastic  editors,  who  take 
major  opinion-leading  roles  in 
their  institutions,  have  been 
largely  neglected  when  it  comes 
to  gauging  their  views  on  their 
milieu  and  the  world  into  which 
they’re  heading. 

Each  summer  since  1961  stu¬ 
dent  editors-elect  from  high 
schools  in  Wisconsin  and  other 
states  have  come  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  for  workshops 
aimed  at  preparing  them  for  the 
editor’s  role.  In  two  weeks  on 
the  campus  the  fledgling  editors 
get  lectures  from  academic  and 
practicing  journalists,  discussion 
and  laboratory  sessions  and  a 
crack  at  putting  out  a  model 
newsjiaper. 

This  summer  one  group  of  55 
editors  also  got  their  aptitudes 
taken.  The  editors  came  from 
large  and  small  schools,  new  and 
old,  from  rural  and  metropolitan 
areas.  Some  of  their  papers  are 
sophisticated,  regular  publica¬ 
tions;  others  are  irregular,  mim¬ 
eographed,  struggling. 

What  are  they  concerned 
about  ? 

They  ranked  Vietnam  and 
civil  rights  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  issues  facing  the  U.S.  to¬ 
day.  Lunchroom  conditions,  ad¬ 
ministrative  rules,  dress  and 
hair  regulations  and  student 
government  power  loomed  as 
the  major  problems  within  their 
schools. 

Most  editors  said  they  felt 
completely  or  almost  completely 
free  to  editorialize  on  issues  of 
their  choice. 

The  school  editors  viewed  the 
quality  of  the  professional  press 
from  the  middle  of  the  road. 
They  gave  newspapers  the  high¬ 
est  rank  for  “meaningful  re¬ 
porting.”  News  magazines  and 
television  were  a  close  second 
and  third,  while  radio  iilaced  a 
far-back  fourth. 

Almost  half  said  journalism 
was  a  probable  or  possible 
choice  of  vocation  for  them. 

The  sur\'ey  was  taken  during 
the  late-July  riots  in  Detroit  and 
Cambridge,  Md.,  which  may  ac- 


(The  authors  of  this  report, 
Alan  Bus.sel  and  James  M. 
Force,  are  former  newspaper¬ 
men  who  teach  journalism  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Center 
System  at  Menasha  and  Wau¬ 
sau.) 


count  for  the  high  priority  given 
civil  rights.  But  Vietnam  scored 
high  as  a  major  issue  on  45  of 
55  responses. 

Based  on  a  weighted  scale 
giving  4,  3,  2  or  1  points  for 
first-  through  fourth-ranked  re¬ 
sponses,  Vietnam  totaled  187  of 
a  possible  220  points.  Civil 
rights  had  110  points.  The  Mid¬ 
dle  East  crisis  was  a  distant 
third  (26  points);  poverty  re¬ 
ceived  21  points. 

('.ufeteria  a  Hoi  Usur 

Responses  were  more  widely 
varied  when  editors  were  asked 
what  problems  their  student 
readers  would  be  most  concerned 
about  this  fall.  Based  on  the 
same  scale  used  above,  lunch¬ 
room  comlitions  received  77 
points.  Twenty-seven  of  the  55 
editors  named  the  cafeteria  a 
hot  issue,  with  complaints  rang¬ 
ing  from  poor  food  and  exces¬ 
sive  prices  to  crowded  eating 
conditions  and  too-short  lunch 
periods. 

School  policies  in  general  (49 
points)  and  dress-hair  regula¬ 
tions  (47)  placed  next.  The  is¬ 
sue  of  stutlent  freedom  was 
present  again  in  the  editors’ 
fourth  choice,  limitation  of  stu¬ 
dent  government  power  (41). 
Inadequate  curriculum  and  in¬ 
structional  quality  scored  31 
points. 

Interestingly  enough,  common 
teenage  gripes  about  homework 
and  school  spirit  ranked  far 
tlown  the  list  with  only  four  and 
12  points,  respectively. 

Of  the  55  eilitors,  30  said  they 
would  experience  only  occa¬ 
sional  control  of  their  editorial 
policy  this  fall.  Twelve  said  they 
would  be  completely  free.  Ten 
expected  frequent  control,  while 
only  one  cited  complete  control. 

Ignuruiit  of  News  Values 

The  young  journalists  may 
not  yet  have  developed  a  mature 
concept  of  editorial  freedom, 
however.  One  student  said  he 
never  had  his  editorials  cen¬ 
sored,  then  added  that  his  ail- 
viser  selected  aiipropriate  edi¬ 
torial  subjects  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

The  suney  asked  the  editors 
two  (luestions  about  the  profes¬ 
sional  press.  In  the  first,  they 
were  asked  if  they  thought  the 
press,  radio  and  television  were 
doing  the  best  jiossible  job  to 
.serve  society.  Twenty-two  edi¬ 
tors  answered  definitely  yes;-  21 


.said  definitely  no;  10  gave  an¬ 
swers  in  between. 

Some  editors  seemed  to  reflect 
ignoiance  of  news  value  by  chas¬ 
tizing  the  press  for  printing 
“bad”  news  only. 

“Instead  of  printing  the  good 
the  world  does,  it  [the  pi’ess] 
rather  reports  the  smallest  and 
most  insignificant  evil,”  one  stu¬ 
dent  replied. 

Another  respondent  felt  “the 
press  could  do  better,  but  then 
they  would  be  destroying  their 
original  purpose — $$.” 

Four  editors  used  the  question 
to  criticize  commercial  television 
programming.  One  complained 
about  a  lack  of  educational  t-v 
in  his  area. 

Another  said :  “Television  does 
more  harm  than  good  with  such 
educational  ‘bombs’  as  Batman 
and  Beverly  Hillbillies.  We 
really  learn  a  lot  from  these 
shows.” 

The  second  question  asked  the 
editors  to  rank  in  1-2-3-4 
fashion  the  medium  they  though 
was  reporting  the  news  most 
meaningfully  (objectively,  ac¬ 
curately,  deejily).  Using  the  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  weighted 
scale,  newspapers  scored  first 
with  162  points.  News  maga¬ 
zines  received  more  first  rank¬ 
ings  than  newspa|)ers,  but  to¬ 
taled  155  points.  Television  had 
135,  and  radio  was  given  last 
place  on  41  questionnaires  for  a 
total  of  68  points. 

While  vocational  choices  were 
scattered  over  20  different 
fields,  21  of  the  editors  (38  per 
cent)  mentioned  journalism  as  a 
certain  or  alternative  goal. 
Teaching  drew  nine  responses. 
Nursing,  languages  and  law  had 
four  apiece. 

Ride  of  llic  Nc>**pap«‘r 

Finally,  the  survey  gave  stu- 
tlents  a  chance  to  comment  on 
their  ideas  of  the  function  of  the 
student  press.  Many  emphasized 
reportorial  tluties,  some  iiointed 
to  their  iiapers  as  a  training 
ground  for  future  writers,  while 
a  few  cited  the  public  relations 
role. 

A  number  of  editors  pointed 
out  that  their  sheets  were  for 
students  first,  others  second. 

“Our  i)a])er  has  responsibility 
to  the  students,  not  the  adminis¬ 
tration,”  was  one  comment. 

Another  agreed:  “Our  paper, 
if  efl'ective  at  all,  has  to  touch 
each  student.” 

The  leadership  function  was 
picked  out  by  several. 

One  said  the  function  of  his 
newspaper  was  “to  imjirove  by 


preventing  complacency  about 
existing  problems.” 

A  second  said  his  responsibil¬ 
ity  would  be  “to  lead  the  way 
through  etlitorials  which  change 
conditions  that  bother  students 
and  faculty.” 

“School  newspapers  too  often 
do  not  take  a  serious  stand,” 
said  a  third  editor.  “They  think 
of  themselves  as  a  reporting  in¬ 
strument,  not  as  a  serious 
thought  leader.” 

One  respondent,  obviou.sly  a 
budding  crusader,  said  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  school  press  was  “to 
improve  the  reputation  of  the 
high  school  students — something 
only  the  scholastic  press  seems 
interested  in  doing.” 


10-Unit  Offset 
Press  Ordered 

Chicago 

The  Goss  Company,  division 
of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter  Inc.,  has 
announced  the  largest  sale  of 
Metro-Offset  units  to  date. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times 
and  Evening  Independent  have 
ordered  a  10-unit  press  equipped 
with  two  Imperial  3:2  folders, 
each  with  double  upper  former. 

Initially  the  Metro-Offset 
units  will  be  used  to  print  ad¬ 
vance  sections  of  the  Sunday 
Times,  and  special  sections. 

Purchase  of  the  press  is  part 
of  an  expansion  at  the  Times 
and  Independent.  An  addition 
to  the  newspapers’  production 
facilities  located  on  34th  Street 
North  is  planned  to  house  the 
new  press  and  other  printing 
units.  Construction  of  the  addi¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  start  this 
year,  according  to  John  B.  Lake, 
general  manager  of  the  Times. 

The  Times  and  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent  are  being  produced  on 
21  letteriiress  printing  units,  in¬ 
cluding  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II 
units,  and  12  Goss  Suburban 
web  offset  units.  The  Times,  a 
morning  paper,  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  142,048,  and  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  an  evening  paper,  has 
a  circulation  of  19,582.  The 
Sunday  Times  has  a  circulation 
of  154,248,  and  contains  a  sup¬ 
plement  of  its  own  production, 
Floridian,  which  is  printed  by 
offset. 

The  Metro-Offset  is  four- 
pages  wide  and  capable  of 
printing  at  speeds  up  to  50,000 
comjilete  papers  per  hour.  It 
provides  flexibility  in  color 
printing. 

The  installation  at  the  Times 
and  Independent  will  include 
six  half-decks  and  the  press  will 
lie  equipped  with  the  newly  de¬ 
veloped  Brush  Water  Motion, 
and  the  Goss  anti-offset  device, 
which  prevents  the  wet  side  of 
the  web  from  transferring  ink 
to  the  impression  cylinder  of  the 
superimposed  half-deck. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


classification  headings.  Then 
these  cards  are  fed  one  at  a 
time  through  the  camera  and 
the  end  result  is  a  sequential 
recording  of  all  classified  ads 
with  the  classified  headings  on 
a  strip  of  70-millimeter  stabili¬ 
zation  base  paper. 

Ads  Mounted  on  Styrofoam 

Leuchter:  For  the  last  three 
or  four  years  we  have  been  us- 
type  of  composing  machine.  If  photochase  system. 

■ _  _  _ ■ _  __  Basically  it  is  a  system  whereby 

added,  these  are  put  in  the  ads  ^  galley  of  new  classified  ads  is 

mounted  on  a  strip  of  Styrofoam 
a  which  is  the  width  of  your  col- 
we  umn.  With  a  central  cutting  fix- 
They  ®ach  ad  is  cut  into  a  sepa- 

are  photographed.  Since  this  is  rate  three-dimensional  piece 
a  reflex  camera,  when  they  which  is  the  ad  with  the  Styro- 
come  out  they  go  from  a  right  foam  underneath  it. 
reading  positive  to  right  read-  The  ads  are  then  assembled 
ing  negative.  The  right  reading  i^^to  a  special  chase  which  is 
negatives  are  then  cut  apart  and  provided  by  ATF  for  this  pur- 
'  ■  '  ‘  ■  pose.  Basically,  the  page  is  made 

up  very  similar  to  a  hot-metal 
aci'oss  the  top  the  cut-off  rule.  P^g®i  since  the  ads  are  now 
The  cards  are  then  coded  three  dimensional  rather  than 
along  the  side  with  a  punch  ^  little  thin  piece  of  paper, 
mark,  especialy  to  indicate  the  In  theory  it  sounds  pretty 
length  of  the  ad  so  that  when  good.  In  practice  as  the  ads 
the  card  goes  through  the  which  are  standing  ads  get 
camera,  the  camera  will  know  older  and  have  been  handled  by 
when  to  start  and  stop  photo-  (Continued  on  page  42) 


What  You  Should  Know  About 
The  Offset  Printing  Proeess 


Various  procedures,  views  and  experiences  in  printing  newspa¬ 
pers  offset  evolved  from  a  panel  of  experts  during  the  ANPA/RI  there  are  illustrations  to  be 
Production  Management  Conference  in  Kansas  City  in  June. 

ANPA/RI  had  requested  from  publishers  of  offset-printed  dailies  at  this  time.  It’s  corrected  and 
questions  and  problems  which  could  be  brought  to  the  attention  then  they  are  run  through 
of  the  panel  and  the  response  was  plentiful.  piece  of  equipment  which 

Frank  A.  Green,  production  and  research  manager  of  the  call  a  column-flow  camera. 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Star,  moderated  the  panel  which  was  com¬ 
posed  of 

Robert  Brown,  publisher,  Franklin  (Ind.)  Journal; 

Richard  Isham,  Kokonio  (Ind.)  Tribune; 

Joel  Leuchter,  general  manager,  Vineland  (N.J.)  Times-Jour- 
nal; 

Robert  B.  Wellington,  publisher,  Ottawa  (Kans.)  Herald;  put  on  the  face  of  one  of  these 

Robert  Woodward  Jr.,  production  manager,  Dubuque  (la.)  cards.  The  card  also  contains 
Telegraph-Herald,  and 

Garson  Wolitzky,  ANPA/RI. 

Mr.  Green  asked  the  questions  during  the  three-hour  session 
from  a  list  provided  through  the  questionnaires  sent  publishers 
and  production  managers.  _ 

Other  than  hot-metal  type  set-  ad  to  the  face  of  the  card.  Since 
tings,  what  are  newspapers  do-  the  cards  are  all  standard  size, 
ing  for  cold-type  classified  com-  this  makes  it  easy  to  file  the 
position?  cards  and  to  handle  them. 

Has  anvone  had  any  experi-  . 

ence  with  the  ATF  photochase  Mass,  tied  «n  (.ards 

or  the  column-flow  camera?  Xhe  ads  are  created  with  any 

Brown:  We  designed  the  sys- 

I  with  when  we  started  an  offset 

patent  rights  for  this  system  y 

have  been  sold  to  Mergenthaler  ✓ 

Company. 

In  designing  the  system  we  ^  .  _ ~ 

looked  for  several  characteris-  ' 

tics  or  requirements,  I  might  -  i.. 

say,  in  any  system  that  we  were  ■  *  t:* 

to  create.  One  of  these,  we  t  1*  *  -  •  -  -  - 

wanted  to  produce  clean,  legible  j  j  i  ^  , 

column  classifieds.  These  were  ;  ® 

to  be  in  accurate  alignment,  and 
we  felt  that  it  was  important  V 
that  any  composing  machine  be 
used  to  these  classified 

ads.  We  did  not  like  systems 

that  involved  the  retyping,  re- 

creating  the  classifieds  every  ^ 

day  because  this  tied  up  expen-  1^, 

sive  composing  equipment.  We 
that  the  user  should 
not  be  confined  to  a 

should  be  able 
illustrations,  borders,  sig- 
so  on 

The  significant  problem  with 
respect  classifietls  is  that  you 
are  handling  a  very  large  num- 

her  of  small  pieces  of  paper.  j  : 

These  move  every  day  in  differ-  1 

ent  locations  in  the  paper,  and  j 
it  is  very  important  that  they  '  ..  . 

be  kept  under  active  control  at  wEB  OFFSET  SEMINAR  was  eon< 

all  times.  Therefore  we  utilize  the  Smithfield  (N.C.)  Herald,  a 

the  card  system,  adhering  the  started  publishing  in  1882  and  n 
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plant  in  February  with  a  four-unit  Goss  Community 
offset  press.  The  seminar,  directed  by  the  Goss  Com¬ 
pany,  attracted  many  newspaper  executives. 
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ANPA  Seminars  Push 
Classroom  Program 

|{y  Tony  Brenna 

How  goes  the  Newspaper  in  of  newspapers  with  active  pro- 
the  Classroom  Program?  giams  rises — liGrj-  of  the  news- 

The  nationwide  project  acti-  papers  of  15-50,000  circulation 
vated  a  decade  ago  is  hardly  an  have  programs;  44'ii>  of  the 
infant,  yet  many  publishers  still  50-100,000  circulation  papers 
consider  it  so.  Nurtured  during  have  programs;  65%  of  the 
the  past  10  years  by  a  great  deal  newspapers  from  100-250,000 
of  time,  talent  and  money,  the  circulation  and  65%  of  newspa- 
program  has  made  reasonable  j)ers  with  circulation  over  250,- 
gains  but  has  oilly  the  active  000  have  programs.  The  Mid¬ 
support  of  one-third  of  newspa-  western  states  lead  in  the  num- 
pers  in  membership  of  the  ber  of  papers  with  active  pro- 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  grams  .  .  .” 

V^ssocis^iori* 

However,  according  to  an  IJuilding  for  ilu*  Piiiurc 

ANPA  Foundation  survey,  the  Stressing  the  importance  of 
350  newspapers  pushing  for  the  classroom  program.  King 

attention  of  children  and  educa-  Uurkee,  director.  Department 
tors  alike  have  really  gotten  Education,  Copley  Newspa- 
down  to  work.  They  distributed  pers,  gave  this  rationale:  “If 
nearly  70  million  newspapers  to  ypy  came  here  with  the 

schools  during  the  1966-67  school  tha't  the  Newspaper  in  the 

year.  The  program  included  classroom  Program  is  just  an- 
almost  48,000  teachers  in  nearly  other  pushy  little  promotion, 
18,000  schools  throughout  the  please  get  that  idea  out  of  your 
U.S.  and  Canada,  This  reflects  minds  at  once, 
the  activity  of  32  percent  of  all  “Those  of  us  committed  to 
ANPA  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  ^j^jg  program  I'ealize  that  we 
For  Canada,  the  percentage  is  working  with  an  essential 
higher  with  46  percent  of  ANPA  groundwork  upon  which  the  en- 
members  sponsoring  programs.  jjj,g  future  of  the  newspaper 


was  dealt  with  by  Sallie  Whelan,  sums  of  money  to  financing  tele- 
educational  coordinator,  Peoria  vision  instruction  in  the  class- 
(111.)  Journal-Star.  Miss  Whe-  room,  although  such  instruction 
Ian  noted  that  “too  many  educa-  “does  not  get  the  student  in- 
tors  have  felt  for  too  long  that  volved  in  the  way  that  having  a 
newspapers  could  not  care  less  newspaper  in  front  of  him  does.” 
what  goes  on  in  their  schools.”  He  suggested  that  newspaper- 
The  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  men  should  counter  the  trend, 
program  was  a  means  of  coun-  Durkee  disagreed.  He  said 
tering  this  impression,  but  that  Copley  Newspapers  in  San 
teachers  wanted  practical  ideas  Diego,  Calif.,  provided  the  back- 
in  setting  up  programs —  ground  material  plus  the  Cop- 
“they’re  impatient  with  too  ley  News  Service  to  the  local 
much  theory,”  educational  tv  service  to  schools, 

Intensive  discussion  followed  the  newspapers  getting  fuH 
an  afternoon  presentation —  credit  for  material  supplied. 
“The  Organization  and  Imple-  Students  also  received  the  news- 
mentation  of  the  New’spaper  in  papers  relevant  to  the  tv  pro- 
the  Classroom  Program  by  a  gram. 

Newspaper” — made  by  Mary  Un.  Haefner,  moderating  the 
-lames  Atkinson,  educational  co-  session,  held  similar  views, 
ordinator,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Vir-  “Don’t  fight  educational  tv,"  he 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  said,  “see  how  the  medium  can 
David  A.  Linsey,  promotion  di-  help  you,  particularly  in  demon¬ 
rector,  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Re-  strating  to  students  the  mechan- 
cord,  and  Clifford  A.  Shaw,  com-  ical  aspects  of  new’spaper  pro- 
munity  affairs  director,  Provi-  duction.” 

deuce  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin.  Shaw’,  in  recounting  details 

of  his  classroom  program,  said 
Threat  From  TV  that  when  teachers  first  became 

Shaw’  warned  the  meeting  they  were  often  highly 

that  educational  television  was  ^’’'tical  of  the  new’spaper  med- 
developing  into  a  threat  to  the  seeing  it  as  being  repre¬ 

newspaper  in  the  classroom  pro-  tentative  of  bad  writing,  poor 
gram.  State  governments  were  spelling  and  dominated  by  ad- 
allocating  increasingly  larger  (Continued  on  page  60) 


How  to  Use  a  Riot  Memo 


Midw(‘»t  Leads 

These  statistics  of  progress 
were  among  many  aspects  of 
the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
Program  discussed  this  week 


industry  will  be  structured.  This 
‘groundwork’  is  the  children 
with  whom  we  are  working. 
These  children  are  the  entire 
future  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  If  they  don’t  grow  up  read- 


An  amendment  to  a  policy  memorandum  on  covering  civil 
disorders  appeared  on  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal 
bulletin  board.  Author  unknown,  it  attracted  enough  atten¬ 
tion  to  cause  a  number  of  staffers  to  take  a  copy  break.  Here 
it  is: 

*  *  « 


during  seminars  in  New  York  ing  newspapers  there  isn’t  go- 
City  and  in  Louisville,  Ken-  ing  to  be  a  newspaper  industry, 
tucky.  Sponsored  by  the  ANPA  “Now  I’m  concerned  about 
Foundation,  both  meetings  were  your  circulation.  And  if  I  were 
designed  as  an  aid  to  newspa-  convinced  that  the  Newspa¬ 
per  personnel  in  developing  bet-  ppj.  jjj  fbe  Classroom  Program 
ter  classroom  programs.  will  build  circulation  I  wouldn’t 

“If  I  were  to  put  my  finger  be  involved  in  the  program.  But 
on  any  single  problem  which  I’m  concerned  about  circulation 
deters  the  newspaper  business  five,  ten,  fifteen  and  more  years 
from  even  faster  progress  in  the  from  now.  And  I  put  it  to  you 
program,  it  is  that  we  news-  that  there  isn’t  a  better  way  to 
papermen  do  not  understand  the  insure  future  circulation  than 
program.  We’re  hoping  that  to  convince  potential  subscrib- 
these  kinds  of  seminars  will  ers — they  are  the  school  chil- 


There  has  been  some  misuse,  or  lack  of  proper  use,  of  the 
policy  memorandum  on  civil  disorders  handed  you  Friday 
morning,  just  in  time  for  Friday  night.  Perhaps  these  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  to  use  this  memorandum  will  help  clear  up 
some  of  the  confusion  that  existed  then: 

1.  In  case  you  are  in  an  area  where  rocks  or  similar  debris 
are  being  thrown  on  the  police,  wrap  your  copy  of  the  mem¬ 
orandum  over  your  head  like  a  helmet. 

2.  Try  to  keep  an  ear  on  the  police  radio.  Merely  roll  your 
copy  of  the  guidelines  into  a  cone  and  use  it  an  an  ear  trumpet 
to  listen  to  the  nearest  radio.  If  there  are  no  police  present, 
the  same  device  will  allow  you  to  hold  clearly  the  suggestions 
from  the  residents  that  you  go  home. 

3.  The  same  police  memo  rolled  into  a  cone  can  be  used  as 


provide  some  of  the  answers,”  dren  of  today — that  newspapers  a  megaphone  for  paging  the  office  to  get  information,  re- 
Steward  R.  Macdonald,  man-  belong  in  their  lives;  that  people  ceive  instructions,  or  dictate  a  story  or  notes,  when  you  can- 


ager,  ANPA  Newspaper  Infor-  cannot  be  fully  Informed  unless 
mation  Service,  told  the  New  they  read  a  daily  newspaper; 
York  meeting.  and  that  responsible  citizenship 

Macdonald  said  the  program  in  our  country  means  being 
“has  sufficient  newspaper  sup-  fully  informed.” 
port  to  reach  out  to  the  educa-  The  second  day  of  the  sem- 
tional  community’  directly  by  inar,  in  morning  session,  heard 
work  with  leading  educational  a  panel  of  educators  discuss 
associations  and  aids  to  school  “Newspapers  in  the  School  Cur- 
officials  and  classroom  teach-  riculum,”  the  moderator  being 
ers.”  Dr.  John  H.  Haefner,  Professor 

Examining  other  findings  uf  Social  Studies  Education, 
from  the  ANPA’s  recent  sur-  University  of  Iowa,  and  educa- 
vey,  Macdonald  noted:  “As  you  tional  consultant,  ANPA  Foun- 
might  expect,  fewer  small  pa-  dation. 

pers  have  programs,  but  as  “Teacher  Training  and  Devel- 
circulation  rises,  the  percentage  opment  of  Local  Workshops” 


not  find  a  telephone  handy  or  don’t  want  to  get  out  of  the 
car. 

4.  If  you  are  in  a  trouble  spot  and  feel  that  your  office- 
colored  white  shirt  could  make  you  a  target,  just  unfold  your 
memo  and  lay  it  in  the  street  a  few  yards  away  to  serve  as  a 
decoy.  (Incidentally,  this  could  make  a  good  sidebar  if  some¬ 
one  actually  shoots  a  policy  memo  instead  of  a  reporter.) 

5.  If  you  are  in  a  brightly  lighted  telephone  booth  and  feel 
nervous,  maybe  you  can  devise  a  way  to  block  off  the  light 
by  holding  the  policy  memo  over  it.  Nobody  has  been  that 
nervous  yet,  and  this  invention  is  yet  undiscovered  and  un¬ 
tested. 

6.  In  case  of  extreme  fear  (for  example,  you  are  trapped 

in  an  alley  by  a  gang  of  rioters  and  shooting  is  going  on  in  • 
the  street) ,  find  a  less  useful  page  of  the  memo  and  use  it 
to  clean  up. 
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For  the  Record 


,  By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

“Never  have  so  few  contributed  so  much  .  .  .  would  aptly 
serve  as  the  title  of  the  Broadcast  Advertisers  Report  on  ad  ex¬ 
penditures  on  network  television.  BAR  reveals  that  301  compan¬ 
ies  spent  money  with  the  networks  and  that  roughly  7%  were 
responsible  for  50%  of  the  $721  million  of  the  total  billings  in  the 
first  half  of  1967.  .  .  .  Coty  places  the  first  advertisement  utilizing 
a  micro-encapsulation  process  developed  by  the  3M  Company.  The 
process  imprisons  a  scent  in  micro-scopic  plastic  bubbles.  When 
the  reader  scratches  the  surface,  an  odor  of  the  perfume  is  re- 
lease<i.  The  ad  appears  in  McCall’s.  According  to  W.  G.  Bretson, 
of  3M,  it  can  be  done  in  newspapers  by  “any  company  which  feels 
aroma  is  an  important  part  of  its  product.”  .  .  .  Specialty  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  says  “specialties”  produce  nearly  twice  as  many 
favorable  impressions  as  conventional  newspaper  advertising.  .  .  . 

Regional  advertising  in  Look  is  up  sharply,  reports  Thomas  R. 
Shepard  Jr.,  publisher.  “The  figure  on  the  books,  as  of  July  19,” 
he  said,  “is  higher  than  the  entire  regional  ad  revenue  in  1966, 
which  was  $13,324,644.”  Look  attributes  the  increase  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  restaurants,  jewelers  and  franchise  chains,  not  previ¬ 
ously  in  magazines,  and  to  an  increase  in  business  in  the  travel, 
liquor,  insurance,  household  furnishings  and  equipment  categor¬ 
ies.  .  .  .  Texas  and  Louisiana  publishers  recently  honored  The 
Borden  Company  for  its  132-year  newspaper  partnership  with 
a  breakfast  in  Houston.  “The  finest  experience  in  my  41  years 
with  the  company,”  was  the  way  Lonnie  F.  Allmond,  president 
of  Borden’s  Southern  division,  described  his  feelings  when  he 
spoke  to  the  45  publishers  and  ad  directors,  .  .  .  Dayton’s  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  Minneapolis  goes  into  television  commercials  for 
the  first  time  in  August  and  September  with  a  schedule  on  four 
stations.  The  store  hired  a  special  creative  ad  team  to  produce 
the  commercials.  .  .  . 

Theodore  G.  Springer,  BBDO  account  executive  in  Minneapolis, 
is  the  $5,000  first-place  winner  in  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
and  News  “Fold  ’0  Bills”  contest.  He  leads  a  list  of  10  winners 
who  share  $7,220  in  prize  money.  Each  of  the  10  receives  a  “gen¬ 
uine  “alligator”  billfold.  All  other  participants  get  billfolds. 
Charles  Benesch,  media  analysis  manager  with  General  Foods, 
won  second  prize  of  $1,500.  Some  2,700  members  of  the  advertising 
fraternity  estimated  Metro  San  Jose  retail  sales  and  number  of 
individuals  earning  over  $10,000  in  1965,  Judging  was  done  by 
computer.  .  .  .  While  introducing  newspaper  publishers  (E&P, 
Aug.  5)  to  its  questionnaire  proceedings  on  ad  rates,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  opened  the  second  phase  of  its  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  television  network  pricing  and  “discriminatory  prac¬ 
tices.”  .  .  .  According  to  a  Broadcasting  magazine  tally,  radio-tv 
stations  will  pay  out  $48  million  for  college  and  professional 
football  games  and  get  back  $105  million  in  sponsorship.  Some  of 
the  $57  million  “profit”  is  eaten  up  by  talent,  production  and  line 
costs.  .  .  . 

Local  merchants  continue  to  be  the  main  source  of  revenue  for 
newspapers,  says  R.  F.  Bonagura,  of  M.  S.  Kuhns,  Lingley  & 
Sinclair,  newspaper  accountants  and  consultants.  His  survey  of 
non-metro  papers  (2,000  to  150,000)  showed  local  display  revenue 
increased  in  1966  for  102  of  115  papers.  It  was  more  than  circula¬ 
tion  revenue.  .  .  , 

How  do  you  get  salesmen  to  “shake  a  leg”  and  bring  in  copy 
before  deadlines?  Try  cash  incentives,  recommends  R.  L.  Sturde- 
vant,  ad  director  of  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press.  His  scale  runs 
up  to  7  cents  an  inch  for  copy  4  weeks  before  deadline,  and  it 
works  wonders.  At  another  Gannett  paper,  the  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post,  Ad  Director  Herman  'Tasmondi  has  instituted  a 
bonus  system  that  even  allocates  preprint  insert  linage  to  monthly 
quotas.  .  . 

Department  stores  doing  more  than  $1  million  in  business  spent 
slightly  more  for  advertising  in  1966^ — 2.37%  of  total  sales,  as 
against  2..36  in  1965 — and  showed  an  average  sales  improvement 
of  5%.  Specialty  stores  in  the  same  class  spent  less — 2.75%  of  total 
sales,  as  against  2.92%  in  1965 — and  had  a  bright  sales  picture. 
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The  data  is  reported  by  the  Controllers  Congress,  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  .  .  .  The  retailers’  trade  magazine.  Mer¬ 
chandising  Week,  reports  in  its  Aug.  7  issue  on  “the  gougers,  the 
losers,  the  blue-eyed  brothers”  in  the  ghetto  areas,  with  examples 
of  stores  that  make  the  poor  pay  more.  (A  Harlem  store  had  a 
$105  tv  set  “on  sale”  for  $138.)  .  .  . 

New  man  in  charge  of  American  Airlines’  $20  million  budget 
for  advertising  and  promotion  is  Jerry  N.  Jordan,  a  former  N.W. 
Ayer  agency  executive  .  ,  .  All  B.  F.  Goodrich  Tire  Co.  advertising 
operations  are  being  shifted  from  corporate  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  company’s  tire  division,  with  all  department  managers 
reporting  to  John  E.  Pellegrene,  newly  appointed  manager-adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising.  .  .  .  Sam  Cook  Digges,  named  executive 
vicepresident  for  spot  sales,  CBS  Radio,  began  his  career  (after 
graduating  from  Missouri  School  of  Journalism)  as  an  ad  sales¬ 
man  at  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  News.  He  served  as  radio 
officer  on  the  S.S.  Heywood  Broun  in  the  Merchant  Marine  during 
World  War  II  .  .  .  Vogue  magazine  created  the  post  of  retail  man¬ 
ager  and  appointed  Andrew  E.  Morgan  to  it.  He  was  retail  ad 
manager  of  the  New  York  J o^imal- American  for  11  years  .  .  . 
Madison  Avenue  is  still  buzzing  about  the  veto  of  a  new  cigarette 
campaign  by  the  Code  Office.  “Too  tough,”  was  the  reason  given 
the  agency.  And  if  any  new  restraints  are  imposed  on  tv,  agency- 
men  say  there  will  be  a  strong  trend  to  outdoor  posters  .  .  .  Jack 
Tinker  &  Partners  went  to  billboards  in  50  markets  with  an  Alka- 
Seltzer  campaign  pegged  to  the  problems  of  summer  traffic. 

The  SpectaColor  achievement  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press —  four 
pages  in  a  collect  run  on  Thursday,  August  6 — has  Bill  Fitzhugh 
of  Newspaper  Preprint  Corp.  really  excited  because  it  means  ad¬ 
vertisers  can  have  preprinted  color  on  days  when  the  presses  are 
running  at  maximum  page  capacity.  Some  1200  copies  of  the  Free 
Press,  with  a  full  color  picture  on  the  front  page,  have  been  sent 
to  ad  agencies.  (Note  to  media  buyer:  If  you  don’t  see  it,  ask  Bill 
for  one.  Call  OXford  7-2960  .  .  That’s  OXford  7-2960.) 

Drawing  on  his  experiences  with  the  Houston  Post  and  a  local 
ad  agency,  Lloyd  G.  Jakeway  has  opened  an  advertising  shop  to 
help  retailers  .  .  .  The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  has  boosted 
its  downtown  advertising  coordinator,  Clinton  R.  Oehlerking,  to 
assistant  retail  manager.  ...  In  his  next  book.  Strategy  in  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Dr.  Leo  Bogart  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  says  a 
company  which  cannot  be  distinctive  in  its  product  field  might 
do  well  to  cancel  its  advertising  until  it  has  something  to  say  .  .  . 
Pickle  Packers  International  Inc.  gave  a  case  of  pickles  to  two 
Oakland  Tribune  reporters  (Gayle  Montgomery  and  Jim  Johnson) 
after  their  entry  in  a  county  fair  home-canning  contest  won  first 
prize.  They  “planted”  a  jar  of  commercially-packed  pickles  .  .  . 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.  attributes  its  $370,000  net  loss  for  first  half 
of  ’67  to  “a  general  softening  of  advertising  commitments.”  They 
mean  slump. 


TWO  14-YEAR-OLD  CARRIERBOYS  are  recipients  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner's  21st  annual  college  scholarship  awards 
of  $2,000.  Les  Sumpter,  a  ninth  grader  at  West  High  School,  who 
plans  to  be  a  dentist,  and  Joe  Shea,  who  plans  to  enter  the  priest¬ 
hood,  are  pictured  with  William  Myers,  Herex  circulation  director. 
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Grissmer  Firm  Adds 
Lustre  to  Classified 

By  Stan  Finsness 

CAM,  Providenrr  Journal  and  Kulirlin 


Ever  hear  of  Blue  Lustre  car¬ 
pet  and  upholstery  shampoo? 

There’s  a  preat  merchandis¬ 
ing  story  involved,  we’re  told  by 
Edward  G.  Bute,  CAM,  Ander¬ 
son  (Ind.)  Newspapers. 

About  a  month  ago,  Earl 
Grissmer,  an  advertiser  of  long 
standing,  called  Ed  about  run¬ 
ning  some  test  copy  on  a  new 
product — disposable  vacuum 
cleaner  bags — and  out  of  their 
meeting  came  the  story  of  al¬ 
most  25  years  of  successfully 
promoting  a  variety  of  products 
with  newspaper  advertising. 

In  Business  Since  1943 

In  1943,  Grissmer  started  sell¬ 
ing  his  first  product  with  an  ad 
in  the  Anderson  Bulletin.  This 
was  for  a  moth-proofing  com¬ 
pound  which  would  withstand 
dry  cleaning  and  remain  effec¬ 
tive  in  garments  for  two  years. 
After  World  War  II,  his  con¬ 
cern  was  the  first  to  promote 
DDT  for  retail  distribution 
after  it  was  released  for  use  by 
the  government. 

In  1946,  he  intro<luced  what  is 
believe<l  to  have  l)een  one  of  the 
first  soapless  foam  cleaneis. 
Pioneering  the  product  for  home 
cleaning  of  carpets  and  uphol¬ 
stery  under  the  ti'ade  name  of 
Fina  Foam,  Grissmer  again 
used  newspapers  to  create  de¬ 
mand  for  this  product  and  en¬ 
joyed  phenomenal  success. 

The  development  of  new  syn¬ 
thetic  fibres  led  him  to  search 
for  a  chemical  formula  which 
would  provide  maximum  clean¬ 
ing  efficiency  without  adverse 
effects  on  the  new  materials. 
Blue  Lustre  was  the  answer  and 
again  the  Grissmer  Company 
turned  to  Classified  ads  with 
copy  like  this:  “a  safe,  soap- 
free,  odorless  and  superior 
cleaning  agent”. 

It’s  no  wonder  that  Grissmer 
would  hit  on  the  idea  of  using 
Classified  to  promote  household 
products.  In  the  mid-1920’s,  he 
worked  on  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Indianapolis  Times.  In 
1928  he  went  to  the  Houston 
Press,  w’here  he  became  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  In  1935,  he  was 
named  CAM  of  the  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier. 

in  3.000  Newspapers 

Blue  Lustre  is  believed  to  be 
advertised  in  more  issues  of 
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newspapers  than  any  other 
product  in  the  nation.  “Our 
tested  ads,”  Grissmer  says, 
“have  appeared  in  over  3,000 
newspapers,  and  we  depend  on 
newspaper  advertising.” 

Grissmer  can’t  estimate  the 
number  of  ads  he  has  placed 
during  the  past  24  years.  Budget 
figures  are  confidential. 

In  addition  to  the  carpet  and 
upholstery  shampoo,  the  Griss¬ 
mer  firm  promotes  the  rental  of 
shampooers,  with  the  “$1  per 
day  rental  plan”. 

Earl  Grissmer  Co.  Inc.  main¬ 
tains  its  main  plant  and  home 
offices  in  Indianapolis,  with  ad¬ 
ditional  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties  in  California  and  Colorado. 

Grissmer  uses  display  adver¬ 
tising  as  well  as  Classified,  de¬ 
pending  on  individual  situations. 
He  says,  “We  know  when  to  use 
Classified  and  we  know  when  to 
use  display.  Our  success  has 
come  from  having  confidence  in 
what  Ave’re  doing  and  sticking 
with  it.”  He  indicated  that 
“more  than  half”  of  the  news¬ 
paper  budget  was  Classified. 

*  *  « 

VOITH  KEADERSHIP 

Young  people  read  the  Stock- 
ton  (Calif.)  Record  want  ads, 
and  read  them  often,  a  survey 
bv  Clarence  Diffenderfer,  clas¬ 
sified  manager,  shows. 

Returns  from  79  users  of  the 
Record’s  annual  summer  job  op¬ 
portunity  want  ad  offer  showed 
67  read  the  classified  copy  regu¬ 
larly.  Only  a  dozen  listed  them¬ 
selves  as  seldom  readers. 

The  tally  of  replies  also 
showed  71  plan  to  place  job  op¬ 
portunity  copy  again  next  year. 
A  few  are  going  into  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  or  have  other  rea¬ 
sons  for  not  repeating. 

The  offer  of  four  days  of  copy 
without  charge  provided  jobs  for 
26  persons  while  35  said  they 
had  many  answers  to  their  ad, 
31  had  a  few  answers  and  only 
11  reported  no  replies. 

And  62  of  the  79  made  favor¬ 
able  comments  on  the  service, 
with  17  writing  interesting  let¬ 
ters  of  thanks.  Some  letters  were 
printed  in  the  paper,  and  others 
were  quoted  in  the  report  of  a 
free  service  which  “prov'ed  a 
resounding  success.” 

Suggestions  included  advocacy 
of  scheduling  the  program  for 
immediately  after  the  school 


period.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Center  issue 
order  blanks  at  schools  next 
year. 

A  proposal  that  the  Record 
provide  a  youth  job  classifica¬ 
tion  regularly  on  a  charge  basis 
is  now  being  given  considera¬ 
tion,  Diffenderfer  said. 

The  free  want  ad  days  were 
announced  in  a  five-column  an¬ 
nouncement.  This  included  a 
large  order  blank.  A  parent’s 
signature  was  required.  The 
copy  was  limited  to  15  words 
plus  name. 

A  special  box  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  gave  a  word  of  caution, 
using  the  use  of  good  judgment 
in  responding  to  job  offers. 
Young  people  should  consult 
w'ith  parents  before  accepting 
interviews  with  strangers,  it 
was  pointed  out. 

• 

J-School  Provides 
Daily’s  Talent  Pool 

Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Never  before  had  four  new 
employes  gone  to  work  on  the 
same  day  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Redwood  City 
Tribune.  So  it  already  was  an 
historic  occasion. 

But  all  four  of  the  newcomers 
all  checked  in  after  completing 
their  school  year  at  San  Jose 
State  College,  and  two  of  them 
are  honor  graduates  from  the 
journalism  department. 

Patricia  Sharp  joined  the 
Tribune  as  assistant  woman’s 
editor  and  religious  news  re¬ 
porter.  She  previously  had  done 
summer  work  on  the  news  staff 
of  the  Salinas  Californian. 

Paul  Savoia,  like  Miss  Sharp, 
a  June  ’67  graduate  from  San 
Jose  State,  when  to  work  in  the 
sports  department.  He  had  been 
a  sports  correspondent  for  the 
Tribune  throughout  his  college 
days. 

Laurence  Marks,  who  just 
completed  his  freshman  year  at 
San  Jose,  returned  to  the  Trib¬ 
une  as  a  parttime  employe  work¬ 
ing  on  the  newspaper’s  Penin¬ 
sula  Teen  section  and  on  general 
news  assignments. 

Miss  Lori  Kish,  also  a  first- 
year  student  at  San  Jose  State, 
serves  as  interim  replacement 
for  the  editorial  department’s 
secretary. 

Editor  David  N.  Schutz  said 
that  hiring  San  Jose  State  stu¬ 
dents  is  nothing  new  at  the  Red¬ 
wood  City  Tribune.  The  news¬ 
paper’s  staff  includes  Otto  0. 
Tallent,  assistant  editor,  Edwin 
T.  Jacoubowsky,  sports  editor; 
Dennis  C.  Anderson,  city  editor; 
Mrs.  Drucilla  Anderson,  re¬ 
porter,  and  Eugene  Williams, 
sports  reporter,  all  of  whom  are 
former  SJS  students. 


GI  Gift  Drive 
Spurred  with 
News  Stories 

Response  to  a  Red  Cro.s.s  cam¬ 
paign  to  send  Christma.s  gifts 
to  GIs  in  Vietnam  overwhelmed 
directors  of  the  national  organi¬ 
zation  recently  when  the  Staten 
Island  Advance  took  up  the  drive 
in  front  page  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures. 

Original  quotas  for  Staten 
Island  were  doubled,  tripled,  and 
then  raised  again,  as  thousands 
of  individuals  responded  to  the 
month-long  series  of  articles  ex¬ 
plaining  the  drive,  which  was 
co-sponsored  by  the  Staten 
Island  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Advance,  a  Newhouse 
newspaper. 

The  drive  was  part  of  the 
“Operation  Shop  Early”  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  which  included  sew¬ 
ing  550,000  ditty  bags  and  filling 
them  with  Christmas  gifts. 

The  Advance  asked  for  the 
help  of  individuals,  as  well  as 
civic,  church,  women’s  social, 
professional  and  veterans’ 
groups.  Personal  phone  calls  to 
group  leaders  from  an  Advance 
reporter  followed  up  the  articles. 

The  drive  was  launched  over 
the  4th  of  July  holiday,  and  in 
tw'o  days  the  entire  stock  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  Island’s  original 
quota  of  2,000  bags  was  de¬ 
pleted.  More  supplies  were 
quickly  sent  in. 

Before  the  drive  ended  July 
30,  Staten  Islanders  had  sewn 
6,800  bags,  over  one-third  of  the 
New  York  City  quota  of  19,100. 

The  community  had  not  been 
assigned  to  fill  bags,  because  the 
Red  Cross  expected  only  the 
large  industries  of  Manhattan 
would  respond  to  the  gift-buying 
phase.  But  Islanders  filled  more 
than  1,300  bags.  And  many  of 
the  gifts  were  individually 
Christmas-wrapped. 

At  the  drive’s  conclusion,  40 
organizations  and  thousands  of 
individuals  had  taken  part.  As 
a  bonus,  the  local  Red  Cross  re¬ 
cruited  volunteers  for  other 
projects,  and  received  an  un¬ 
solicited  $800  in  contributions. 

• 

Barrett  on  Leave 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  is 
taking  a  leave,  until  Feb.  1, 
from  his  duties  as  dean  of  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  following 
successful  completion  of  the 
Half-Century  Fund  drive.  The 
goal  of  $3.8  million  has  been 
surpassed  by  $895,000,  he  re¬ 
ported.  Associate  Dean  Richard 
T.  Baker  will  preside  over  the 
school  in  his  absence. 
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Gannett  Co. 
Stock  Plan 
Is  Advanced 

UOCIIKSTKR,  N.Y. 

Looking  toward  a  possible 
public  oflFering  of  stock  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Company  Inc.,  the  direc¬ 
tors  will  submit  a  recapitaliza¬ 
tion  plan  to  a  special  stockhold¬ 
ers’  meeting  Sept.  1. 

Simplification  of  the  Gannett 
capital  stiucture  would  be  ef¬ 
fected  through  five  changes 
which  directors  approved,  Presi¬ 
dent  Paul  Miller  announced 
after  the  board  meeting  last 
week. 

An  amendment  to  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  incorporation  would: 
(1)  change  the  non-voting  Class 
B  common  stock  into  voting 
Class  A  common  stock;  (2)  re¬ 
designate  the  Class  A  common 
stock  as  “common  stock”;  (3) 
split  the  new  common  stock  40- 
for-1;  (4)  change  the  partici¬ 
pating  preferred  stock  into  the 
new  common  stock  at  20-for-l; 
and  (5)  increase  the  number  of 
shares  of  common  stock  which 
the  company  is  authorized  to 
issue. 

Total  authorized  shares  of 
common,  with  stockholder  ap- 
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proval,  would  be  10,000,000,  of 
which  4,235,700  would  be  out¬ 
standing. 

An  increase  in  dividend  pay¬ 
ments  is  called  for  under  the 
recapitalization  plan. 

65c  Annual  Dividend 

Miller  said: 

‘‘.Although  the  future  dividend 
policy  of  the  company  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  future  earnings,  its 
financial  condition  and  other 
factors,  the  present  intention 
of  the  board  of  directors  is  to 
establish  an  annual  cash  divi¬ 
dend  of  at  least  65  cents  per 
share  on  the  new  common  stock 
if  the  proposed  recapitalization 
is  approved.  At  this  rate  anti¬ 
cipated  dividends  to  former 
Class  A  and  Class  B  common 
stockholders  would  equal  $26  a 
year  for  each  share  of  Class  A 
or  Class  B  formerly  held.” 

Both  classes  of  stock  now  pay 
$7  a  year. 

Last  spring  the  company 
called  for  redemption  or  conver¬ 
sion  of  all  outstanding  shares  of 
Class  B  convertible  preferred 
stock.  All  but  eight  of  almost 
500  stockholders  converted  their 
holdings  to  Class  B  common. 

Voting  Kiglils 

If  the  recapitalization  plan  is 
approved,  holders  of  the  present 
Class  B  will  receive  stock  en¬ 
titled  to  voting  rights,  along 
with  the  present  Class  A,  all  of 
which  is  held  by  the  Frank  E. 
Gannett  Newspaper  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc. 

Holders  of  the  participating 
preferred  stock  would  receive 
annual  dividends  of  $13  for  each 
present  share. 

Miller  said  in  his  letter  to 
stockholders : 

“Adoption  of  the  proposed 
plan  will  facilitate  a  public  off¬ 
ering  of  common  stock  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  should  encourage  the 
creation  of  a  more  active  sec¬ 
ondary  market  in  that  stock. 

“We  are  looking  to  the  day 
when  stock  ownership,  now  con¬ 
fined  to  a  relative  few,  wdll  be 
widespread.” 


Montreal 

.\s  a  result  of  the  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  regarding  the  sale 
of  Montreal’s  French-language 
daily  La  Presse,  two  organiza¬ 
tions  of  French-language  news¬ 
papermen  in  Quebec  Province 
are  calling  for  an  inquiry  by  in¬ 
terested  groups  into  problems 
they  say  are  faced  by  Quebec 
news  media. 

Paul  G.  Desmarais,  president 
of  Montreal-based  Trans-Can¬ 
ada  Corporation  Fund,  an¬ 
nounced  on  July  6  that  the  hold¬ 
ing  company’s  purchase  offer 
for  La  Presse  had  been  ac- 
cepleti.  The  terms  of  the  offer 
were  not  disclosed. 

The  Quebec  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly  is  considering  a  private 
bill  that  would  permit  the  sale 
of  the  paper. 

Besides  La  Presse,  the  trans¬ 
action  also  involves  Montreal’s 
weekly  newspaper.  La  Patrie, 
and  radio  station  CKAC,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada’s  oldest  French- 
language  radio  station,  both 
owned  by  La  Presse. 

Legislation  restricting  ovsTier- 
ship  of  La  Presse  until  1975  to 
descendants  of  the  late  Treffle 
Berthiaume,  considered  the 
newspaper’s  founder,  was  en¬ 
acted  by  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1961. 

Expansion  of  Interests 

The  suggestion  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  problems  of  news  media 
came  from  the  450-member 
Canadian  Alliance  of  Journal¬ 
ists  Union  and  the  180-member 
Canadian  Union  of  French-lan¬ 
guage  Journalists. 

The  groups  said  “they  cannot 
remain  indifferent”  to  the  sale 
of  La  Presse  to  the  “Desmarais- 
Francoeur  interests”  which  “al¬ 
ready  control  a  number  of  news 
organs,  making  up  an  important 
part  of  the  circulation  of  major 


Quebec  Province  dailies  and 
weeklies.” 

Jacques  Francoeur  is  vice- 
president  and  publisher  of 
Trans-Canada  Newspapers  Ltd. 
The  corporation,  in  association 
with  La  Societe  Generate  de 
Publications,  last  November 
purchased  Sherbrooke’s  La  Trib¬ 
une,  a  daily  serving  Quebec’s 
Eastern  Townships  district.  The 
properties  of  Societe  General  in¬ 
cluded  the  Montreal  Sunday 
newspaper  Dimanche-Matin. 

Last  April,  again  with  La 
Societe  Generale,  Trans-Canada 
Corporation  Fund  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  in  the  creation  of  Trans- 
Canada  Newspapers  Ltd.,  a 
publishing  organization  taking 
in  Dimanche-Matin,  La  Tribune 
and  Trois  Rivieres’  Le  Nouvel- 
liste,  serving  the  St.  Maurice 
district. 

Fear  Concentration 

The  organizations  of  news¬ 
papermen  said  in  their  state¬ 
ment  that  they  have  two  wor¬ 
ries; 

“Firstly,  they  fear  that  this 
concentration  of  large  newspa¬ 
pers  may  damage  under  present 
circumstances,  the  free  distribu¬ 
tion  of  news  in  Quebec,  espe¬ 
cially  because  no  one  knows  how 
to  check  this  concentration. 

“Secondly,  the  journalists  are 
worried  by  the  fact  that  nothing 
prevents  a  financial  group  from 
transferring  one  or  more  news 
organs  to  interests  that  are 
completely  foreign  to  the  com¬ 
munities  concerned.” 

Marcel  Pepin,  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Confederation  of 
National  Trade  Unions,  said  the 
inquiry  should  be  held  in  public 
but  should  be  financed  solely  by 
newspaper  men  and  by  groups 
interested  in  protecting  freedom 
of  the  press. 

Gerard  Rancourt,  national 
secretary  of  the  Quebec  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  said  the  inquiry 
should  have  the  support  of  all 
groups  interested  in  news,  in¬ 
cluding  the  labor  movement, 
public  bodies  and  private  or¬ 
ganizations  which  finance  re¬ 
search. 

“That,”  he  said,  “is  the  only 
w’ay  to  avoid,  in  a  more  or  less 
brief  period  of  time,  a  royal 
commission  inquiry  which  cer¬ 
tain  people  fear  would  give  rise, 
even  indirectly,  to  undesirable 
intervention  by  the  state  in  the 
vital  field  of  news.” 

Support  for  the  inquiry  also 
came  from  the  National  Student 
Press,  composed  of  some  80  stu¬ 
dent  newspapers  in  Quebec 
province. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


.  •  .  that’s  why  Baltimore 
New  Car  Dealers  place 
77%  of  their  display 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Raprasantatlvas:  Craamar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ormabaa 
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Copley  News 
Service— 
the  why 
of  the  news, 
not  neckties. 


Not  long  ago,  one  prominent  newscaster 
took  a  long,  searching  look  at  his  profession 
and  discovered  some  shortcomings.  Certain 
of  his  candid  remarks  were  sharply  critical  of 
the  climate  television  newsmen  function  in, 
the  amount  of  time  they  consume  on  home 
screens,  their  effectiveness.  One  comment, 
in  particular,  was  especially  apropos  to  the 
communication  of  news.  The  newscaster  who 
performs  on  television,  he  said,“has  to  think 
about  the  condition  of  his  necktie  more  often 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact— 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


than  the  condition  of  his  typewriter  ribbon.” 

It’s  the  job  of  Copley  News  Service  cor¬ 
respondents  around  the  world  to  bring  read¬ 
ers  all  the  news.  Hang  the  neckties!  CNS 
offers  editors  concentrated  coverage  of  the 
stories  behind  the  headlines,  in-depth  report¬ 
ing  that  is  both  incisive  and  illuminating. 
It's  the  why  of  the  news.  Copley  News  Service 
also  makes  available  to  subscribers— by  their 
own  selection— many  extra  features  for  a 
bright,  exciting  newspaper. 


tended  to  give  credit  for  ordi¬ 
nary  news  stories — only  for 
classified  advertising  in  papers 
or  commercial  radio  announce¬ 
ments  designed  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  etc. 

Federal  officials  said  this  type 
Carroll,  Iowa  of  “in  kind”  credit  is  not  al- 
An  antipoverty  agency  in  lowe<i. 
western  Iowa  has  decided  to  • 

stop  “paying"  newspapers  and  Slorke  Gives  S600,000 
radw  stations  to  cany  its  pttb-  Building 

Lawrence  K.  Blackley,  direc-  Santa  Barbara,  Calif, 

tor  of  Community  Opportunities  Thomas  M.  Storke,  editor  and 
Inc.,  said  the  decision  by  10  of  publisher  emeritus  of  the  Santu 
the  agency’s  directors  was  unan-  Barbara  \'ews-Press  and  for- 

imous.  mer  regent  of  the  University  of  change  in  their  status 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  California,  has  made  a  gift  of  matter  for  Congress,  not  the 
officials  in  Washington  and  Kan-  $600,000  which  the  university  IRS,  to  decide.  One  of  the  prin-  _ 
sas  City  had  frowned  on  the  ^vill  match  for  constructing  the  cipal  spokesmen  on  this  side  was  advertising 
program,  and  it  drew  charges  of  new  Student  Publications  Build-  Arthur  B.  Hanson,  counsel  for 
“briber>”  from  three  Iowa  Re-  ing  for  the  Santa  Barbara  the  National  Geographic  Society, 
publican  congressmen.  campus.  He  is  also  general  counsel  of 

The  seven-county  agency  had  The  Regents  provided  the  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
asked  newspaper  and  radio  sta-  matching  fund  to  design  and  Ushers  Association, 
tion  executives  to  sign  agree-  build  offices  and  work  space  for  The  IRS  is  considering  tax- 
ments  to  use  publicity  releases  all  student  |)erio<licals,  includ-  ation  of  profits  made  on  adver- 
in  return  for  $1.50  a  column  ing  the  newspaper,  yearbook,  tising  in  i)eriodicals  published 
inch  or  $4  a  minute  of  air  time.  Uteiary  magazine  and  other  by  the  tax-exempt  groups,  such 
Blackley  said  no  money  would  general  student  publications,  as  the  National  Geographic  Rao 
change  hands.  The  newspaper  or  Part  of  the  regents’  funds  will  Society,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer-  pjj| 
radio  station  merely  would  be  be  to  build  a  162-foot  carillon  ica  and  the  American  Trucking 
credited  with  supplying  volun-  tower  atop  the  one-story  publi-  Associations. 

leer  “in  kind”  funds  needed  cations  building.  Only  the  profits  umelated  to  T1 

from  local  sources  to  qualify  Completion  of  the  building  j)urj)oses  for  which  the  organ-  uniqi 
for  federal  antipoverty  grants.  jiroject  has  been  set  for  the  izations  weie  granted  exenip-  carte 
And  he  .said  they  had  not  in-  wintei-  of  1968-69.  tions  from  income  tax  would  l)e  here. 

affected,  if  the  IRS  ruling  is  Staff 
changed.  the 


development  of  biand  prefer¬ 
ence.” 

University  bookstore.s  also 
should  be  brought  under  the 
tax  rule,  it  was  suggested  by  a 
taxpaying  book  dealer,  Benja¬ 
min  T.  Schiek  of  Macomb,  Ill. 
He  declared  that  the  store  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  sells 
1.200  copies  of  Playboy  niaga- 
testimony  on  the  zine  in  one  week  and  asked, 
merits  of  granting  “How  academic  can  you  get?” 

1  to  certain  publi-  Henry  Zwimer,  vicepresident 
compiled  at  three  of  Fairchild  Publications,  said 
ings  conducted  by  the  company’s  nine  publications 
Revenue  Service.  make  their  contribution  to  the 
n,  the  tax-exempt  public  good  in  disseminating  ed- 
■  at  any  ucation  and  information,  still 
was  a  they  pay  taxes  on  profits. 

Other  organizations  that  en¬ 
gage  in  competitive  selling  of 
on  a  commercial 
basis  should  be  in  the  same 
class,  he  declared. 

IRS  officials  emphasized  that 
the  proposed  levy  would  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  tax  on  advertising;  it 
would  apply  only  if  the  j)ublica- 
tion  showed  a  profit. 


IRS  Studies 
Tax-Exempt 
Ad  Income 


Poverty  Agency’s 
Publicity  Credit 
Plan  Abandoned 


Kespcci  for  laxpaj.ng  editorials,  were  dropped 

Donald  Buttenheim,  president  for  the  day. 
of  a  comi)any  that  publishes  The  central  theme  of  the  page 
numerous  ti-ade  journals,  as-  "'sis  a  weeping  Statue  of 
sailed  the  attitude  of  the  Boy  Lil)erty,  her  head  bowed  and  her 
Scout  organization  which  claims  torch  held  limply  at  her  side, 
that  the  advertising  in  Boy'a  The  statue  was  flanked  by  six 
Life  helps  the  youths  to  develop  smaller  drawings  depicting  a 
brand  preference  and  the  ability  white  employer  rejecting  a 
to  buy  sensibly.  Negro  job  applicant;  a  Negro 

“I  am  hopeful,”  said  Button-  setting  fire  to  a  building;  a 
heim,  “that  the  Boy  Scouts  of  white  homeowner  rejecting  a 
America  will  voluntarily  con-  Negro  buyer;  a  group  of 
elude  that  it  is  more  important  Negroes  looting  a  store;  a  Ku 
to  teach  respect  for  the  taxpay-  Klux  Klan  mob  about  to  lynch 
ing  process  than  to  teach  the  a  Negro;  and  a  Negro  sniper 

firing  at  a  policeman. 

Ill  Mortal  (kiiiibal 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
lieneath  the  statue,  a  Negro  man 
and  a  white  man  were  shown  in 
mortal  combat. 

The  idea  for  the  cartoon 
sprang  from  a  conference  at¬ 
tended  by  Executive  Editor 
Joseph  S.  Jennings,  Staff  Re¬ 
porter  Thom  Akeman  and  Staff 
Photographer  Joseph  Buscaino. 
Jennings  sketched  out  a  rough 
layout  that  night  and  discussed 
it  the  next  day  with  Editor  Don¬ 
ald  K,  Wylie.  Wylie  suggested 
the  idea  of  the  Statue  of  Lilierty 
as  the  central  theme  in  place  of 
Christ  on  the  cross,  as  originally 
proposed.  Isley,  the  artist,  was 
then  called  in,  offered  his  sug¬ 
gestions  and  made  the  drawing. 
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singular  buy,  singular  market 

SINGULARLY  REWARDING 

Advertising  is  read  in  94^o  of  New 
Castle  County  homes.  78%  of  Delaware. 
Your  message,  at  local  rate,  activates 
sales  in  this  rich  market:  18-30%  above- 
average  income.  Tell  your  story  where 
the  selling  is  easy.  Contact: 
NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith.  Inc. 


MICRO 

PHOTO 

DIVISION 


Bell  &  Howell  Company 

1700  Shaw  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44112 


Statistics; 

SALES 

management 

2  1  67 
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The  Second  Announcement 
Of  Our  First  Aimiud 
Trusty  Tijewriter 
Award. 

(featurit^;  the  new  Super  Entry  Blank.) 


ENTRY  BLANK -CLIP  ALONG  DOTTED  LINES 

Bill  Pruett,  Manager,  Public  Relations  Dept. 

The  Coca-Cola  Company 
P.O.  Drawer  1734 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Gentlemen: 

I  still  think  I’m  as  qualified  as  anybody  else  to  win  your  Trusty  Typewriter 
Award.  Consider  my  credentials  carefully: 

(Circle  the  correct  word  in  the  following  statements:) 

I  have  (never,  almost  never,  hardly  ever)  failed  to  capitalize  "Coca-Cola"  and 
"Coke." 

I  hyphenate  "Coca-Cola”  (when  I  use  it,  when  I  feel  like  it,  when  I  get  good 
and  ready.) 

In  the  past  I  have  (always,  usually,  from  time  to  time)  remembered  not  to  use 
"Coca-Cola"  or  "Coke”  as  a  possessive. 

However,  it  is  true  that  (many  times,  then  again,  today  at  noon.) 

PERSONAL  DATA:  (Fill  in  completely:) 

I  was  born  under  the  astrological  sign  of _ . 

I  saw  my  first  ad  for  Coca-Cola  at  the  age  of _ . 

I  drank  my  first  bottle  of  Coca-Cola  at  the  age  of _ . 

(If  there  is  a  significant  time  lapse  between  answers  two  and  three,  please 
explain  in  detail^ 

Pledge:  I  swear  that  my  answers  are;  TrueQ  False  □  None  of  the  above  □ 


PUBLICATION:. 


We’d  like  to  think  you  read  about  this 
award  in  our  first  ad. 

But  just  in  case  you  didn’t,  we’ll 
explain  it  once  more. 

The  time  has  come  to  reward  all  you 
editors  and  publishers  who’ve  tried 
so  hard  to  follow  our  trade-mark  rules. 

You  know,  rules  like  always 
capitalizing  "Coca-Cola”  and  "Coke” 
and  never,  even  in  emergencies,  using 
them  in  the  plural  or  possessive. 

So  we’re  having  sort  of  a  contest  to 
find  out  who  really  deserves  to  be 
rewarded.  (Good  intentions  will  be  taken 
into  consideration.)  A  select  panel  of 
your  journalistic  peers  will  be  the 
relatively  fair  judges. 

If  you  win,  you’ll  get  our  Trusty 
Typewriter  Award  (see  below.)  If  you 
don’t  win,  you  may  still  get  one  of  25 
Honorable  Mentions. 

But  if  you  don’t  enter,  you  won’t 
get  anything. 

Remember  that. 


This  is  our  new  official  Super  Entry  Blank. 
Which  is  bigger  and  better  than  the  first  one. 
So  if  you've  already  entered  once,  please 
enter  again.  Or  we  will  be  very  upset. 


This  is  the  Trusty  Typewriter  Award. 
It  is  modeled  after  the  true  trusty  typewriter, 
which  is  any  typewriter  that  always 
remembers,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances, 
to  capitalize  “Coca-Cola"  and  “Coke"  and 
never,  never  to  use  them  in  the  plural 
or  possessive.  Since  that's  probably  exactly 
the  sort  of  typewriter  you're  punching, 
you're  already  ahead  of  the  game. 


•coc*  COlA-  .NO  CO.E-  ARC  RCCISTCRCO  IRAOE-MA««S  WHICH  lOCNTirV  ONLY  THE  MOOOCI  Of  THE  COCA  COLA  COMfANY. 


PROMOTION 


Correction:  We  Could 
Have  Danced  All  Day 


By  (ieorfje  Wilt 

When  we  wrote  alwut  the  new 
i>t.  Loui:<  (ilobe-Detnucmt  March 
and  its  debut,  and  said  it  was 
the  fourth  musical  work  to  l)e 
named  for  a  newspaper,  we 
really  blew  it,  but  big. 

There  are  actually  about  10 
pieces  of  music  named  for,  or 
about,  newspapers — enough  for 
a  concert  that  would  last  for 
hours.  I  guess  this  marks  either 
a  deep-seated  interest  in  news¬ 
papers  by  composers,  or  an  early 
realization  of  the  long-lived  pro¬ 
motion  value  of  music  bv  news- 


Mart'li  and  TH«»-Siep 

My  source  for  this  monument¬ 
al  understatement  is  Dick  Payn- 
ter,  assistant  director  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  at  the  Detroit 
News,  who  has  been  interested 
in  collection  marches  and  songs 
about  the  newspaper  business 
for  a  good  number  of  years. 

Dick’s  own  newspaper  can 
boast  three  musical  composi¬ 


tions,  the  Eveniny  Svwx  March, 
composed  l)efore  189.5  by  William 
C.  G.  Wright,  the  Detroit  Sews- 
Tribnne  March  and  Two-Step, 
written  by  William  E.  Knodt  in 
1897,  and  published  by  George 
M.  White,  Detroit,  and  the 
Detroit  News  March,  by  A. 
Lil)erati,  of  New  York. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  can 
Iwast  the  Enquirer  Club  March 
written  in  1895,  and  the  En¬ 
quirer  March  and  Two-Step,  by 
Barbara  Kleinbeck,  written  for 
a  Fall  Festival  in  1901. 

Louisville  newspapermen 
might  like  to  know  that  Mrs. 
S.  M.  S.  McPhie,  whose  husband 
worked  for  the  Courier- Journal 
wrote  the  Courier-Journal  Two- 
Step  in  1896,  and  Robert  D. 
Griffith,  director  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Louisville  Marching  Band 
composed  a  Courier-Journal 
March  in  1961.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  rounds  out  the  list  of 
newspapers  with  two  marches, 
one  by  W.  P.  Chambers,  and 


another  by  L.  Brand. 

In  1951,  Francis  Craig  wrote 
the  Satihville  Banner  March,  to 
commemorate  the  newspaper’s 
75th  anniversary,  and  in  1940, 
R.  Roy  Coats  composed  the  Cotn- 
mercinl  Appeal  ilarch,  to  mark 
that  paper’s  centennial. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  St.  Louis, 
a  Poat-Dinpatcli  March  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  1891  by  Louis  Stockial, 
and  ‘‘played  with  immense  suc¬ 
cess  by  Gilmore’s  Band  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition.” 

Other  newspaper  marches  in¬ 
clude  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  March,  by  W.  J.  Stannard; 
the  Kansas  City  Star  March  by 
Liberati;  Chicago  Times  Herald 
March;  the  Chronicle-Telegraph 
Waltz;  the  Waterloo  (Ont.) 
Beacon  March ;  and  of  course  the 
h  ighly-p  u  b  1  i  c  i  ze  d  Washington 
Post  March  by  John  Phillip 
Sousa. 

Newspaper-related  composi¬ 
tions  include  the  United  Press 
March  by  Paul  Lavalle ;  the 
American  Press  March  by 
Homer  Montfort;  and  Morning 
Journals,  by  Johann  Strauss. 

A  couple  of  magazines  get  in 
the  act,  with  “Liberty,”  com¬ 
posed  by  Harry  Kennedy  as  his 
contribution  toward  the  Barth¬ 
oldi  Pedestal  Fund  in  1884;  and 
Billboard  March,  by  John  N. 
Klohr. 

A  National  Press  Club  March 


was  first  played  by  author  Henry 
Fillmore,  dedicated  to  officers 
and  members  of  the  Wa.shington 
newspapermen’s  club. 

Three  for  KiifTulo 

Buffalo  Evening  \ews  promo¬ 
tion  editor  David  E.  Peugeot 
tells  us  that  his  newspaper  has 
had  three  marches  named  for  it 
the  first  arranged  by  W.  T. 
Crary  and  dedicated  to  the  65th 
Buffalo  Regiment  in  1892.  It 
was  subsequently  arranged  for 
piano  and  recorded  by  Victor. 
The  second,  Buffalo  News 
Maich,  was  composed  by  J. 
Bodewalt  Lampe,  and  carries  an 
1894  copyright.  The  third  march 
l)earing  that  title  was  written  by 
the  late  John  W.  Surra  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  dedicated  to  Edward  H. 
Butler  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  News,  was  first  performed 
at  a  Fourth  of  Julv  .show  in 
1949. 

A  letter  from  George  W. 
Healy  Jr.,  executive  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayuru 
and  States-Item,  points  out  that 
the  “Times-Picayune  Centennial 
March”  was  composed  by  Capt. 
Taylor  Branson  in  1937,  and  was 
first  performed  in  New  Orleans 
on  Jan.  25,  1937,  marking  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  newspaper. 

A  book  by  Sigmund  Spaeth, 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


New  Facility  +  Modernization + Future  Addition 

=  the  offset  newspaper  production  plant  of  the  Greenfield  Recorder 

\  The  new  11,000  s.f.  building  houses  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  newspaper  with  the  exception  of  the 
composing  room,  old  newsroom,  mailroom  and 
storage  space,  which  are  in  the  modernized  areas. 


A  5,000  s.f.  addition  will  house,  in  part,  a  new 
newsroom,  while  future  plans  call  for  a  second 
story  for  additional  office  space. 

The  Greenfield  Recorder  was  designed  to  mesh 
old,  new  and  future  printing 
plant  facilities  with  no  loss  of 
production  time  and  in  an 
economical  manner. 


i 


^  s 

I 

i 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017  200  Park  Ave.,  Pan-Am  Building/ BOSTON,  MASS. /SPARTANBURG.  S.  C./ATLANTA,  GA. 
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He’s  not  exactly 
reading  Shakespeare.  But 
at  least  he’s  reading. 


Hamlet  just  won't  turn  him  on.  Dr. 
Fu  Manchu  will.  And  to  a  guy  who 
never  read  a  book  before  in  his  life— 
any  book— it's  a  start. 

He's  a  Corpsman  at  the  Kilmer  Job 
Corps  Center  in  New  Jersey  and  like 
most  other  Corpsmen,  he's  a  school 
dropout.  The  problem:  how  to  get 
these  boys  to  start  reading  and  writing 
so  that  their  mental  skills  match  the 


job  skills  they're  learning. 

Recently,  Federal  Electric  Corpora¬ 
tion,  an  ITT  subsidiary,  which  runs 
Kilmer  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  set  up  an  experiment  based 
on  the  work  of  Dr.  Daniel  N.  Fader. 

Thousands  of  paperbacks  of  all  kinds 
were  made  available,  and  now  boys 
who  never  read  a  book  before  are 
reading  two  or  more  a  week. 


As  a  boy's  reading  improves  and  he 
learns  sentence  structure  and  punctua¬ 
tion,  his  sophistication  in  books  grows. 

When  many  of  these  boys  come  to 
Kilmer,  they  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  express  themselves.  Now  when  they 
leave,  they've  found  an  exciting  new 
way:  with  words. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 


ITT 


Marches 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


former  president  of  ASCAP,  and 
a  prominent  musicologist,  tells 
of  several  “popular”  songs  about 
newspapers,  including  “I  guess 
I’ll  get  the  papers  and  go  home,” 
“Jimmy  the  Pride  of  .Newspaper 
Row”  written  by  A.  Baldwin 
Sloane  in  1900,  “Crossword 
Mama,  You  Puzzle  Me,”  written 
in  1924  by  Clare,  Raskin  and 
Monaco;  Sunday  supplement 
|)eople  will  have  to  settle  for  a 
line  in  Irving  Berlin’s  “Easter 
Parade,  .  .  .  “You’ll  find  you’re 
in  the  rotogravure.”  Spaeth  also 
states  that  “The  Band  Played 
On”  written  in  1895  by  Charles 
Ward  and  John  Palmer  was 
originally  a  promotion  of  the 
Sew  Y’ork  World. 

If  I  hear  about  any  newspaper 
songs  by  the  rock-and-roll 
groups.  I’ll  pull  out  the  plug  on 
their  amplifiers. 

«  *  « 

GOLDEN  BAGEL— .A.  Golden 
Bagel  and  cash  prizes  drew  en¬ 
tries  from  personnel  of  211  ad 
agencies  in  a  caption-writing 
contest  promoting  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 


Prenn-Teleg ram's  film  presenta¬ 
tion  “Funny  Thing  About  Long 
Beach,”  featuring  Morey  Ams¬ 
terdam. 

The  film  was  shown  in  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Detroit,  New  York  and 
Minneapolis.  .Agency  men  view¬ 
ing  the  movie  were  invited  to 
caption  six  poses  of  photos  of 
.Amsterdam.  First  prize  was  won 
by  Victor  Hunter  of  Tatham- 
Laird  &  Kudner,  Inc.  .Amster¬ 
dam  himself  judged  the  “Crafty 
Caption  Contest.” 

♦  *  « 

FALL  FASHIONS— A  the¬ 
atrical,  8-page  Iwoklet  announces 
the  Washington  Post’s  Potomac 
Fall  Fashions,  a  complete,  sepa¬ 
rate  Potomac  Magazine  collec¬ 
tion  to  be  published  September 
10.  Following  the  theatrical 
theme,  the  brochure  is  head¬ 
lined:  “You  could  be  a  Star.” 
Sections  are  headed:  The  set¬ 
ting,  the  performers,  the  audi¬ 
ence,  and  “a  backdrop  for 
selling.” 

*  *  * 

BACK  TO  SCHOOL— Last 
week  we  told  you  about  a  bus¬ 
shaped  folder  from  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  announcing  a  special 
“Back  to  School”  Section.  Cover 
art  featured  the  front  of  a  school 
bus.  This  week  we  receiv'ed  the 


t  FRIEND,  ROMAN,  V 


•  COUNTRYMAN 

*  LEND  ME 
\  YOUR  E&P. 

^  _ 


/  GET  YOUR  OWN!\ 
I  THEY’LL  SENATE  i 
\  TO  YOU  FOR  ■ 


ORDER  m  m  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 

■■“■■■■■■■“■I 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022  | 

I  Dear  Editor  i.  Publisher;  I 

J  Please  start  my  subscription  now.  addressed  to:  J 

!  Name  .  | 

I  Address  . . 

!  City  . State . Zip . j 

I  Company . . 

I  Nature  of  Business  . I 

I  □  Remittance  enclosed  I 

I  $6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year.  | 


follow-up  brochure.  Cover  art, 
this  time,  showed  the  back  of  the 
bus.  W’hile  last  week’s  announce¬ 
ment  included  a  pencil,  the 
follow-up  folder  enclosed  a  six- 
inch  ruler,  and  the  admonition: 
“Go  full  measure!” 

*  *  * 

BROADCAST  HOUSE¬ 
HOLDS — The  Richmond  Times- 
Dis patch  and  Xews  Leader  have 
released  their  23rd  survey  of 
“Households  reached  by  radio 
and  television.”  Charts  show 
total  broadcast  audience,  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday,  average  per 
minute,  plus  percent  of  house¬ 
holds  with  sets  turned  on;  tele¬ 
vision  audiences  for  three  sta¬ 
tions  by  the  hour,  from  8  .AM  to 
10  PM ;  and  a  compilation  of 
broadcast  audiences  from  1956 
through  1967. 

♦  «  « 

“BIGGEST  PRODUCER”— A 
full-color  brochure  from  the 
Sew  York  Times  tells  of  the 
success  of  advertising  for  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  in  Times’ 
Travel  pages.  Black-and-white 
and  full-color  ads  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  folder,  along  with 
a  letter  complimenting  the 
Times,  from  .A.  J.  Prendergast, 
commissioner,  Virgin  Islands 
Department  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

NEWSPAPER  GAINS— In 
his  latest  advertising  newsletter, 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  ad 
director  Ken  MacMannis  points 
out  that  in  the  past  20  years, 
newspaper  advertising  volume 
has  increased  more  than  the  en¬ 
tire  current  annual  volume  of 
television.  “In  1966  alone,”  he 
added,  “newspapers  added  $420- 
million  in  advertising,  while  tele¬ 
vision,  radio  and  magazines  com¬ 
bined  added  $430-million.”  He 
followed  with  a  boxscore  of  dol¬ 
lar  appropriations  for  news¬ 
papers,  tv,  radio  and  magazines 
for  1966  .  .  .  with  newspapers 
$4.88-billion;  tv  at  $2,77-billion; 
magazines,  $1.30-billion;  and 
radio,  $1. 00-billion. 

*  *  * 

TR.AVEL — .A  cartoon  waiter 
holds  aloft  a  tray  holding  plane, 
bus,  ship  and  train,  over  the 
headline:  “Serving  New  York’s 
Biggest  Travel  Market,”  on  a 
folder  from  the  New  York 
News.  The  three-pager  an¬ 
nounced  Travel  Issues  for  Sep- 
temljer  17,  November  5  and 
Decemlier  3,  and  presents  audi¬ 
ence  information  for  travel  and 
resort  advertisers. 

♦  *  ♦ 

FL.AGS  —  3,127  .American 
flags  were  sold  by  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times  in  a  campaign 
the  began  May  8  and  ended 
July  14.  Lobby  sales  totaled 
2,024  flags,  506  were  mailed  to 
customers  and  295  shipped  by 
United  Parcel  Service. 

LDITOR  &.  PU 


K.  €•  Star  Gets 
Eagles  ’  First 
Zenger  Award 

Kansas  City 

The  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  in  convention  here, 
voted  July  29  to  establish  a  John 
Peter  Zenger  award  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  excellence  in  Journal¬ 
ism.”  The  Kansas  City  Star 
was  named  first  recipient. 

The  award  encompasses 
“newspapers,  news  media  and 
individuals,”  said  Judge  Robert 
W.  Hansen  of  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  court,  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  presented  the 
plan  to  the  Eagles’  membership. 
“We  are  interested  in  truth  and 
accuracy  in  news  reporting.  The 
editorial  side  of  the  picture  will 
not  be  included,”  Judge  Hansen 
explained. 

“The  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  has  long  recognized  that 
the  Star  is  an  outstanding  news¬ 
paper,”  Judge  Hansen  continued. 
“We  know,  too,  of  the  great  edi¬ 
torial  record  of  Mr,  Roy  Roberts 
(the  Star’s  retired  president  who 
died  this  year).  Freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press 
are  important  facets  of  our 
democracy.” 

John  Peter  Zenger,  a  German 
immigrant,  founded  the  New- 
York  Weekly  Journal  in  1733 
and  was  jailed  for  criticizing 
the  colonial  government.  His 
case  established  freedom  of  the 
press  as  a  basic  tenet  in  the 
.American  government. 

• 

Penney  Fellowship 
Honors  Dean  Mott 

COU’MBIA,  Mo. 

,A  $2,500  Frank  Luther  Mott 
Fellowship,  to  be  awarded  an¬ 
nually  to  a  deserving  student  for 
graduate  study  in  the  field  of 
magazine  journalism,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dean  Earl  F.  Eng¬ 
lish  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism. 

Created  this  year  by  a  $30,000 
grant  from  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company  Inc.,  to  the  University 
as  part  of  the  new  Penney- 
Missouri  Magazine  Awards  pro¬ 
gram,  the  fellowship  will  honor 
the  late  Frank  Luther  Mott, 
dean  of  the  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  from  1942  to  1951, 
and  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  his¬ 
torian.  Dean  Mott  died  in  1964. 
• 

Editor’s  Memorial 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Vance  Hall,  a  new  industrial 
education  unit  at  Connecticut 
State  College,  will  honor  the 
memory  of  Robert  C.  Vance, 
long-time  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Neie  Britain  Herald. 
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This  is  the  last  step  in  manufacturing  a 
Goss  press... and  it’s  important  to  you 


It’s  important  because  of  what  the  Goss  name  stands 
for.  Eighty  years  of  learning,  for  one  thing.  Building 
presses  that  combine  the  precision  of  a  fine  watch  with 
battleship  strength. 

It  stands  for  the  biggest  supplier  of  web  fed  press 
equipment  .  .  .  and  in  an  industry  where  bigness  is 
earned  only  by  being  the  best.  It  stands  for  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  broadest  Research  and  Development  program 
...  a  program  that  has  brought  major  advances  and 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


economies  to  reelroom  and  pressroom  performance. 

It  stands  for  a  non-compromising  standard  of  quality, 
and  the  men  and  tools  and  facilities  to  enforce  it.  It 
stands  for  the  Goss  full-time  service  organization— 24 
hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 

Above  all,  the  Goss  name  stands  for  pride  in  building 
each  press  as  if  our  reputation  depended  on  it.  It  does. 
What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  this:  our  name  goes  on  our 
product  only  after  our  product  lives  up  to  our  name. 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Don smother  pictures  in  type 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Kditorial  (A>n>uhunt. 

CiOpley  internaliunul  (Wporalion. 

Magazine-Style  treatment  of  picture  and  feature 
pages  appears  to  be  growing  in  newspapers  of  both  tne 
conventional  letterpress  group  and  the  new  offset  class. 
Two  examples  from  non-metropolitan  dailies  are  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  sake  of  illustration  and  discussion. 

A  Sunday  feature  called  Neighbors  in  the  Joliet 
(Ill.)  Herald-\'ews  pays  off  in  good  will,  circulation  and 
advertising.  The  newspaper,  p.m.  five  days  a  week  and 
a.m.  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  has  42,528  circulation  in 
a  city  of  71,000  in  the  Chicago  area. 

A  reporter-photographer  team  scours  villages  and 
towns  in  the  circulation  area.  The  result  each  week  is 
a  story-and-picture  package  delving  into  history,  into 
present,  into  old-timers,  into  civic  leaders. 

Lemont  is  a  town  of  3,500.  It  grew  up  in  the  1840s 
and  is  a  natural  for  history  buffs. 

The  layout  is  magazine  style.  Body  type  is  14  picas 
wide,  10  points  on  a  10-point  slug.  Heads  are  down. 
The  approach  is  informal,  conversational. 

Captions  are  gathered  in  one  area  in  the  page.  Where 
everything  is  related  and  tied  together,  there’s  no  need 
to  put  captions  beneath  each  piece  of  art.  These  are 
in  12-point  Futura  italic,  each  line  centered.  “Upper 


Miiiistrutters  march  tall 


White  space  and  irregular  arrangement  of  pictures 
make  this  an  attractive  page  in  an  offset-printed 
newspaper,  the  Monrovia  (Calif.)  Daily  News-Post. 


’  iniemont 

Spunky  village 
takes  on  giants 


A  text  block  is  blended  into  "open"  format  of  this 
picture-story  page  in  the  Joliet  (III.)  Herald-News. 
Note  the  large  bold-face  caption  lines  floating  in  air. 


left,”  “upper  right”  language  is  used  in  each  line  to 
identify  the  art.  They  are  written  without  periods. 

Perhaps  the  flag,  dateline  and  name  of  the  featured 
town  need  a  cutoff  atop  and  below.  Perhaps  the  photo 
credit-line  should  be  Roman,  since  the  captions  also 
are  italic.  Or  maybe  the  credit-line  should  be  18  point. 

The  editors  experimented  with  subheads  in  the  body 
type,  but  threw  them  out. 

Jack  Crittenden,  managing  editor,  says  “The  feed¬ 
back  is  astonishing.  We’ll  probably  never  be  able  to 
drop  it.” 

*  *  * 

The  Monrovia  (Calif.)  Daily  SewH-Pont,  published 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  is  produced  by  offset  and  uses 
many  full-page  art  layouts. 

The  typographical  approach  is  the  same  in  each  page 
— random  position  and  irreprular  size  of  art,  with  plenty 
of  white  space. 

If  pictures  are  good  enough  for  a  theme  layout,  they 
should  go  to  the  top  of  the  page,  without  interference 
from  an  eight-column  headline  because  that  smothers 
the  art. 

The  page  shown  here  carries  a  line  only  four  columns 
wide.  The  picture  that  leads  this  page  now  dominates 
the  page. 

Do  give  the  photographer  a  credit-line.  Credit  lines 
encourage  camera  imagination,  and  imaginative  art 
deserves  credit. 


i 

I 


Historic  Faneuil  Hall,  area  1740  (lower  left  of  photo),  stands  reverently  preserved  as  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority.  Federal  and  private  funds  rebuild  much  of  the  Commonwealth's  capita!  city. 


Challenge  of  our  time: 
make  U.S.  cities  proud  again 


EATON  *' axles  and  FULLER*  transmissions 
help  the  heavy  duty  trucks  haul  building 
materials  to  the  site,  haul  rubble  away 


YALE**  locks  and  builders'  hardware  are 
in  demand  for  all  types  of  commercial  and 
industrial  buildings  and  for  residences 


TROJAN*’  tractor  shovels  do  much  of 
the  earthmoving  and  land  clearing  as  the 
rebuilding  cities  move  upward  and  outward 


Soon,  many  more  millions  of  people  will  have  to  live  and  work  with  dignity  in  the  teeming 
cities.  □  Neighborhood  by  neighborhood,  the  great  Free  World  cities  are  rebuilding  to 
match  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  their  people.  □  Leadership  and  good  taste  are  needed 
to  help  replace  the  dingy  and  drab  with  the  elegant,  bright  and  spacious  —  to  preserve  the 
best  of  the  old  and  grace  it  with  the  new.  □  This  is  the  challenge  of  our  time: 
help  beauty  soar  from  ugliness.  Support  your  city's  planning.  □  Eaton  Yale 
&  Towne  offers  many  quality  products  to  help  the  cities  realize  their  plans. 


TOWN 


<nt- 


FORMEfllY  EATON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
CORPORATE  OFFICES.  !00  ERlEVIEW  PIA2A  •  ClEVElANO.OHlO  44114 


For  more  about  Eaton  Yale  &  Towne,  write  lor  our  new  28  page  full-color  book.  "PANORAMA/* 

TESTED  TRUSTED  PRODUCTS  SINCE  1868  •  Truck  &  Off  Highway  Cornponents  *  Materials  Handling  &  Construction  Equipment  •  Control  Systems  &  General  Products  •  Passenger  Car  Products  •  locks  &  Builders’  Hardware 
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THE  PRICE  OF  AUTOMATION 


‘Big  6’  Composed 
In  Shining  Armor 


By  Tony  Brenna 

A  bland  rebuttal  to  those  who 
blame  union  printers  for  all  the 
headstones  on  New  York  City’s 
l)oothill  of  newspaper  titles  is 
made  in  a  new  study. 

It  comes,  not  directly  but  by 
implication,  in  a  tantalizingly 
wise  after-the-ev'ent  book — 
“Union  Printers  and  Controlled 
Automation” — which  traces  the 
history  of  the  largest  local  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union — New  York’s  “Big  Six.” 

Jointly  authored  by  Harry 
Kelber  and  Carl  Schlesinger, 
this  study  deals  deftly  with  the 
subject  of  “controlled  automa¬ 
tion.”  In  it  the  writers  dance 
lightly  over  the  coffins  of 
famous  dailies,  singlemindedly 
concluding  that  unions — par¬ 
ticularly  Big  Six — have  nego¬ 
tiated  and  are  ready  to  continue 
negotiating  with  publishers  on 
automation. 

I.arks  Balaiifc 

From  a  union  point  of  view 
this  is  a  convincing  and  read¬ 
able  report  on  the  policies  and 
actions  of  the  116-year-old  New 
York  union.  From  a  standpoint 
of  factuality,  it  also  appears  an 
honest  account  of  some  of  the 
most  dramatic  happenings  in 
U.S.  newspaper  history.  But  the 
authors  convey  their  findings 
in  an  unemotional,  even  clinical, 
documentation  of  events  which 
at  the  time  of  occurrence  were 
often  charged  with  inter-union 
friction,  suspicion,  hostility  and 
the  complications  of  a  fiercely 
competitive  publishing  market. 
Thus,  this  printer’s-eye  view  of 
developments  lacks  balance. 

Published  by  the  Free  Press 
(a  division  of  the  Macmillan 
Company),  Kell)er  and  Schle¬ 
singer,  expeits  in  the  printing 
field,  use  many  pages  to  docu¬ 
ment  the  complexities  of  the 
New  York  City  labor-publisher 
disputes  of  the  1960’s,  including 
the  behind-the-scenes  moves  and 
countermoves  of  the  1962-63 
newspaper  strike.  They  also 
cover  the  deaths  of  the  New 
York  Mirror,  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  and  the  World  Journal 
T  ribune. 

Publishers’  problems  are 
lightly  dismissed,  mainly  in  the 
casually  expressed  opinion  that 
falling  circulations  indicated 
that  they  had  lost  the  support 
of  their  readers  and  advertisers. 

However,  the  real  guts  of 


this  study  is  the  descrintion  of 
the  policy  pursued  by  “Big  6”  in 
shaping  attitudes  and  actionfl 
on  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  equipment. 

“First,  the  union  concen¬ 
trated  on  winning  complete 
jurisdiction  over  every  new'  ma¬ 
chine  or  process  that  impinged 
on  or  replaced  existing  methods 
of  preparing  forms  of  type  for 
the  printing  press  .  .  . 

“Second,  Local  6  took  steps  to 
retrain  its  members  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  operate  any  of  the 
new  typesetting  equipment 
within  its  jurisdiction  .  ,  . 

“Third,  Local  6  insisted  that 
any  publisher  or  printing  pro¬ 
prietor  who  wished  to  introduce 
computerized  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  would  have  to  get  the 
union’s  prior  approval  .  .  . 

“Fourth,  Local  6  demanded  a 
share  in  any  benefits  that  might 
accrue  from  the  use  of  high¬ 
speed  electronic  apparatus  .  .  . 

“Fifth,  Local  6  negotiators 
refused  to  water  down  economic 
demands  in  order  to  stress  job 
security  .  . 

Those  Prospered 

Tough  though  this  policy  was, 
(and  still  remains)  some  New 
York  dailies  managed  to  meet 
the  price  of  at  least  partial 
automation.  The  authors  point 
out  that  the  papers  which 
adopted  some  forms  of  auto¬ 
mation,  the  New  York  Times, 
New  York  Daily  News  and  the 
Wall  Street,  Journal,  prospered 
because  of  their  “aggressive,  ex¬ 
pansionist  policies.” 

The  book  states:  “The  typo¬ 
graphical  union  was  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  see  the  city’s  newspapers 
and  print  shops  fully  auto¬ 
mated,  prov’ided  three  condi¬ 
tions  were  met:  No  one  pres¬ 
ently  employed  in  the  industry 
would  be  laid  off  as  a  result  of 
the  introduction  of  automated 
machinery;  printers’  wages 
would  rise  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  productivity;  and  em¬ 
ployers  would  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  payments  to  protect  the 
union’s  welfare  and  pension 
funds.  P’rom  the  union’s  view¬ 
point,  these  demands  were  not 
excessive  and  were  readily  justi¬ 
fiable  .  .  .” 

Looking  back  to  the  ’50s,  the 
authors  recall  the  introduction 
of  the  photocomposing  machine, 
.«aying  it  was  “intriguing  rather 


than  frightening,”  to  the  skilled 
printer.  “The  Fotosetter  did  not 
threaten  his  job;  it  had  to  be 
operated  manually,  and  he  was 
easily  the  best-equipped  crafts¬ 
man  to  do  so.  Another  reassur¬ 
ing  point  was  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  required  more,  rather 
than  less,  knowledge  of  print¬ 
ing.  And  the  possibility  of  de¬ 
veloping  new  skills  pertaining 
to  the  camera  was  stimulating 
as  well  as  challenging.” 

Local  6’s  first  contract  cover¬ 
ing  the  Teletypesetter  (TTS) 
was  signed  in  the  spring  of 
1961  with  Billboard,  the  theat¬ 
rical  weekly  .  .  .  “the  Billboard 
had  only  minor  and  peripheral 
impact.”  In  1951,  however,  the 
technique  of  transporting  new's 
on  tape  that  could  actuate  line¬ 
casting  machines  really  gained 
meaning.  On  Nov.  18  that  year 
the  Associated  Press  announced 
its  new  TTS  service  would  be 
supplied  to  17  morning  news¬ 
papers  in  the  eastern  states.  On 
Jan.  7,  1952,  United  Press  be¬ 
gan  its  ow'n  TTS  wire  circuit 
to  newspapers  in  nine  midwest- 
ern  states. 

Evasive  Tactics 

According  to  the  authors, 
while  the  union  sought  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  all  TTS  production, 
“newspaper  publishers,  on  the 
other  hand,  sought  unlimited 
use  of  outside  tape.  They  saw 
no  reason  why  they  should  pay 
Teletypesetter  ‘punchers’  the 
same  wage  as  printers.  Some 
employers  considered  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  installing  their  TTS 
keyboard  units  outside  of  the 
composing  room  in  order  to 
avoid  dealing  with  the  ITU  .  .  .” 

TTS  became  an  issue  in  New 
York  w'hen  in  1952  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  formally  asked 
Local  6  to  confer  on  a  new  con¬ 
tract  covering  the  Electro-Type¬ 
setter.  Negotiations  between  the 
Journal  management  and  the 
Local  6  Scale  Committee  began 
early  in  1953.  On  March  25,  the 
New  York  local  called  upon  the 
ITU  Executive  Council  to  assist 
in  the  negotiations,  and  by  the 
second  week,  an  agreement  with 
the  Dow'  Jones  management  was 
reached.  It  required  that  each 
machine  used  for  setting  type 
in  a  multiple  operation  be  moni¬ 
tored  by  a  union  printer. 

The  Journal,  with  its  regional 
editions  and  greater  number  of 
pages,  prospered.  The  authors 
also  note  that  the  labor  force 
expanded  with  the  automated 
operation,  saying:  “While  it 
w'as  generally  believed  that  the 
new  process  of  typesetting 
would  soon  reduce  the  force 
through  attrition,  the  number 
of  journeymen  began  to  in¬ 
crease  as  the  publication  ex¬ 
panded.  Before  1953,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  had  approximately  36  situ¬ 


ations.  By  1956-67,  there  were 
from  68  to  72  situation-holders 
on  the  paper.” 

The  authors  say  that  1955 
amounted  to  “a  major  break¬ 
through  for  the  union.”  It 
gained  jurisdiction  over  both 
Teletypesetting  and  photocom- 
posing  processes  in  a  formal 
contract  w’ith  the  New  York 
City  Publishers  Association. 

It  was  an  incomplete  victory. 
The  union  went  ahead  and 
trained  its  men  in  the  new  tech¬ 
nology,  but  demand  to  use  it 
failed  to  materialize.  The 
authors  say:  “For  the  next 
seven  years,  the  metropolitan 
dailies  intermittently  expressed 
an  interest  in  installing  TTS 
units  and  then  changed  their 
minds;  their  w’avering  was  due 
to  their  inability  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  union  that  would 
make  tape  operation  economi¬ 
cally  feasible.  As  a  result,  the 
incentive  for  union  printers  to 
learn  the  operation  of  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter  tapered  off.” 

Printers  had  to  be  taken  into 
the  re-training  program  on  the 
basis  of  seniority  and  it  soon 
developed  that  the  older  crafts¬ 
men  not  only  disliked  the  new 
kind  of  work,  for  which  other 
newspapers  employed  typists, 
but  reasoned  that  they  had 
“lifetime”  jobs  so  why  change 
their  skills  now. 

According  to  the  authors,  “a 
development  of  major  impor¬ 
tance”  occurred  in  1960  when 
the  New  York  Times  “became 
the  first  metropolitan  daily  to 
install  Teletypesetters.  The 
newspaper  considered  tape  oper¬ 
ation  the  answer  to  a  hitherto 
insurmountable  logistical  prob¬ 
lem:  how  to  publish  simultane¬ 
ous  editions  of  its  European 
and  domestic  newspapers  to 
reach  its  intercontinental 
readership  at  approximately  the 
same  time.” 

Three  Automate 

The  book  points  out  that  by 
mid-1960  of  the  seven  metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  only  three  had 
introduced  either  Teletypesetter 
or  photocomposing  machines 
into  their  printing  methods.  “It 
seemed  clear  to  the  union  that 
the  other  four  major  news¬ 
papers,  under  pressure  of  com¬ 
petition,  would  sooner  or  later 
modernize  their  typesetting 
equipment.  The  problem  of 
establishing  protective  provi¬ 
sions  regarding  the  training  and 
operation  of  the  new  printing 
processes  assumed  paramount 
importance  as  Local  6  entered 
into  negotiations  for  a  re¬ 
vised  newspaper  contract  in 
1960,  .  . 

Telling  how  the  union  won  a 
“unique  training  program,”  the 

(Coniinued  on  page  32) 
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One  sure  mark 
of  a  leader 
is  a  probing  curiosity 
that  goes  far  beyond 
the  field  he  leads. 


It’s  also  the  mark 
of  the  publications 
that  interest  leaders  most. 


Fairchild  Publications 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  •  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  •  WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY  •  DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY  •  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  •  FOOTWEAR  NEWS 
METALWORKING  NEWS  •  SUPERMARKET  NEWS  •  MEN  S  WEAR  •  FAIRCHILD  DIRECTORIES  •  FAIRCHILD  BOOKS  •  7  E.  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10003 


(Continutd  train  fjuye  30) 
book  states:  “The  Times  was  in 
a  more  advantageous  position 
than  other  New  York  dailies  to 
offer  concessions  to  the  union, 
not  only  because  it  was  finan¬ 
cially  strong:,  but  because  simul¬ 
taneous  typesetting  for  the 
three  editions  offered  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  substantial  savings 
in  labor.  A  TTS  keyboard  oper¬ 
ator,  perforating  news  stories 
on  tape,  would  automatically 
supply  type  to  composing  rooms 
in  New  York,  Paris,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

“Negotiations  were  hampered 
l)ecause  of  inherent  friction 
among  the  publishers.  Because 
the  daily  newspapers  differed  as 
to  how  far  they  had  modernized 
their  composing  rooms  and  in 
their  plans  for  capital  outlay 
for  this  purpose,  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conclude  a  master  con¬ 
tract  that  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  10  publishers  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  association.  News¬ 
paper  owners,  although  they 
had  a  common  interest  in  op¬ 
posing  union  demands,  were  not 
unmindful  that  they  were  also 
keen  rivals  for  circulation  and 
advertising. 

“Despite  these  obstacles,  a 
tentative  master  contract  be¬ 
tween  Local  6  and  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  was  finally 
reached  on  August  2,  1961, 
after  50  negotiation  sessions  ex¬ 
tending  over  nine  months  and 
climaxed  by  a  25-hour  meeting. 

Training  Virtui7 

“A  highlight  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  the  unique  training 
program  hailed  by  union  leaders 
as  the  best  and  most  extensive 
not  only  in  the  ITU  but  in  the 
entire  labor  movement.  Amory 
H.  Bradford,  vicepresident  of 
the  Times,  and  a  chief  negotia¬ 
tor  for  the  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
training  program  at  $2,000  per 
student.  The  contract  provided 
for  70  weeks  of  training  at 
regular  union  wages.  Beginners 
would  be  taught  to  typewrite 
two  hours  a  day  for  14  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
printers  in  the  program  would 
be  required  to  demonstrate  a 
typing  speed  of  40  words  a 
minute,  with  no  more  than  five 
stroke  errors. 

“The  next  step  consisted  of 
instruction  for  three  hours  a 
day  for  20  days  in  basic  TTS 
training,  with  the  provision 
that  the  publisher  could  use 
their  tape  output  for  automatic 
linecasting. 

“Under  terms  of  the  contract, 
a  publisher  intending  to  install 
Teletypesetters  had  to  inform 
the  union  in  writing  as  to  how 
many  qualified  TTS  operators 
he  would  need.  He  was  then  re¬ 
quired  to  train  twice  that  num- 


l)er,  selecting  personnel  exclu¬ 
sively  from  his  own  crew  of 
printers  and  in  priority  order. 
Competency  was  fixed  at  375 
lines  an  hour  to  lie  demon- 
.strated  for  only  one  hour  under 
ideal  conditions  rather  than  as 
a  steady  production  average. 
The  publisher  would  have  the 
right  to  arrange  choice  of  shift 
and  days  off  for  trainees  until 
such  time  as  he  had  attained 
the  required  number  of  compe¬ 
tent  operators  .  .  . 

“The  use  of  outside  tape  in 
the  form  of  stock  maiket  tables 
or  other  wire  service  copy  was 
prohibited  except  by  mutual 
agreement.  The  monitoring  of 
automatic  linecasting  equip¬ 
ment  was  fixed  at  the  ratio  of 
one  journeyman  to  a  maximum 
of  three  machines.  This  was  the 
first  Local  6  newspaper  con¬ 
tract  to  contain  a  paid  sick 
leave  provision,  although  such 
fringe  benefit  was  limited  to  one 
day  per  year.  In  a  rather  un¬ 
usual  arrangement  among  the 
10  publishers  of  association  pa- 
Ijers,  the  Times  agreed  to  pay 
the  sick-leave  costs  for  the  other 
newspapers  (estimated  at  ap¬ 
proximately  .$80,000  a  year). 
Apparently,  the  Times  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  make  this  concession  to 
overcome  opposition  from  other 
dailies  to  a  contract  which  it 
.>itrongly  wanted.” 

Antiquated  Metliod> 

Authors  Kelber  and  Schle- 
singer  suggest  that  hope  for  a 
healthy  newspaper  industry  lies 
in  long-range  planning  and  the 
willingness  of  publishers  to 
negotiate  with  the  union  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  technological  changes. 
They  express  concern  that  “ob¬ 
solescent  typesetting  machin¬ 
ery'  and  antiquated  production 
methods”  will  sap  the  strength 
of  the  city’s  commercial  print¬ 
ing  and  newspaper  publishing 
industry. 

Their  book — described  in  an 
introduction  by  mediator  Theo¬ 
dore  W.  Kheel  as  indispensable 
reading  for  “anyone  who  wants 
to  understand  why  the  news¬ 
papers  and  unions  in  New  York 
City  have  had  so  much  trouble 
.  .  .” — leaves  an  overall  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  price  of  “con¬ 
trolled  automation”  (Big  Six 
variety)  is  too  high  for  most 
newspapers  publishers.  In  fact, 
the  writers  concede  that  the 
New  York  publishers  have  l>een 
made  to  pay  much  more  for  the 
introduction  of  new  methods 
than  their  colleagues  elsewhere 
in  the  country  even  where  they 
have  giv'en  job  jurisdiction  to 
the  union. 

For  the  newspapers  that  have 
perished,  partly  for  lack  of 
modernization,  the  man  versus 
machine  battle  no  longer 
matters. 


Job  Jurisdiction 
Major  Problem 
In  Printing  Change 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 

“Technical  change  in  the 
printing  industry  could  bypass 
the  union  employer  unless  an¬ 
swers  are  found  to  many  labor 
relations  problems,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  jurisdiction,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Matthew  A.  Kelly,  a 
professor  in  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations  at  Cornell  University. 

Kelly  said  at  a  recent  confer¬ 
ence  on  industrial  relations  in 
printing  at  the  Cornell  campus, 
“Collective  bargaining  in  the 
printing  industry  is  relatively 
stable  and  labor  relations  are 
relatively  good.  Both,  however, 
are  being  challenged  by  rapid 
technological  change  which  has 
created  serious  bargaining  prob¬ 
lems  and  broken  down  old  craft 
lines.” 

More  Thriving  Industry 

“New  printing  processes  will 
ultimately  make  for  a  more 
thriving  industry  with  greater 
production  units  and  more  em¬ 
ployment,”  he  said.  “The  basic 
problem  is  where  this  grow'th 
will  take  place.  Will  it  be  in 
unionized  or  non-unionized  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  industry?” 

Kelly  pointed  out  that  the 
unions  are  aware  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.  “Unions  will  be  re-evalu¬ 
ating  their  traditional  policies,” 
he  said.  “They  probably  will  not 
be  able  to  control  the  new  proc¬ 
esses  as  they  have  the  old.  It 
will  be  more  sensible  for  them 
to  be  flexible  and  encourage  the 
employers  to  depend  on  them.” 
• 

Weekly  Editor  Heads 
Hoosier  State  Press 

Indianapolis 

Robert  Cummings,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Cannelton  Netvs,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Hoosier 
State  Press  Association  at  a 
meeting  of  its  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  recently. 

He  will  serve  a  one-year  term 
as  head  of  the  organization  of 
250  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
of  general,  paid  circulation.  He 
succeeds  Richard  B.  Thomas, 
publisher  of  the  Marion  Chron¬ 
icle  and  Leader-Tribune. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 
Jack  K.  Overmyer,  Rochester 
Sentinel,  vicepresident;  William 
D.  Murray  Jr.,  Valley  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Lawrenceburg  and 
-Aurora  and  publisher  of  the 
Rising  Sun  News  and  Recorder, 
secretary,  and  William  A.  Dyer 
Jr.,  general  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  News, 
treasurer. 
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‘Muzzle  Law’ 
Modified  by 
Chile  Gov’t 

Santiago,  Chile 

President  Eduardo  Frei’s 
Chi’istian-Democrat  govcmment 
has  modified  the  “law  on  abuse;; 
of  publicity”  under  which  many 
newspapermen  were  imprisoned 
for  offenses  defined  as  “sensa¬ 
tionalism”  and  “defamation.” 

The  law,  promulgated  by  the 
former  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Jorge  -Alessandii,  was 
known  as  the  “muzzle  law.” 

Frei  promised  to  derogate  the 
law  during  his  electoral  cam¬ 
paign,  but  when  he  assumed 
power  he  decided  to  maintain 
some  parts  which  “guarantee 
the  interior  security  of  the 
state,”  the  “dignity,  good  name 
or  reputation  of  persons,"  and 
“morality  or  generally  accepted 
natural  feelings.” 

The  1964  law  imposed  up  lo 
three  years  in  prison  to  news¬ 
papermen  found  guilty  of  “sen- 
saiionalism,”  “defamation”  or 
“dissemination  of  false  news.” 

What  ‘Sensationalisin'  Is 

-As  “sensationalism”  it  in¬ 
cluded  “giving  prominence  to 
serious  crimes  or  criminals,” 
publishing  stories  of  more  than 
500  words  on  crimes,  and  using 
headlines  more  than  three- 
column  wide  or  in  red  ink  for 
stories  on  crimes. 

As  to  radio  and  tv  stations,  it 
was  “sensationalism”  to  use 
more  than  three  minutes  in  any 
program  for  news  on  serious 
crimes  or  criminals. 

As  a  result  of  the  changes  in 
the  law,  the  term  “serious 
crime”  is  eliminated  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  sensationalism  but 
lesser  offenses,  such  as  “por¬ 
nography”  and  similar  ones,  are 
still  punished. 

Defamation  Eliminated 

The  old  law  imposed  up  to 
three  years  in  prison  on  any 
newspaperman  found  guilty  of 
disseminating  “false  news”  even 
if  it  was  due  to  an  honest  mis¬ 
take.  As  a  result  of  the  changes, 
that  penalty  can  be  applied  only 
when  the  error  is  “substantial” 
and  because  of  its  “nature”  may 
“seriously  impair  public  securi¬ 
ty,  public  order,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  health  or  the 
economy',  or  when  it  is  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  dignity,  good  name 
or  reputation  of  natural  or  juri¬ 
dical  persons.” 

Defamation  is  also  eliminated 
as  an  offense  punished  by  this 
law,  since  it  is  covered  by  the 
penal  code. 
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SCIENCE  HAS  BROUGHT  MANY  CHANGES 
ON  THE  DAIRY  FARMS,  BUT  THOSE  COWS 
STILL  MUST  BE  MILKED  TWICE  EACH  DAY 


Through  the  science  of  genetics, 
along  with  improved  feeding  and 
herd  management  practices, 
American  dairy  farmers  have  made 
quite  a  few  changes  in  the  dairy 
cow.  The  1967  version  of  "the  foster 
mother  of  the  human  race"  is  a  far 
different  creature  from  any  of  her 
ancestors,  and  she  is  serving  man¬ 
kind  more  efficiently  than  ever 
before  as  a  result. 

Each  year  the  average  production 
of  milk  per  cow  in  the  United 
States  has  increased.  In  1956  the 
average  cow  in  this  country  pro¬ 
duced  about  3,000  quarts  of  milk, 
and  last  year  the  average  was  up 
to  4,250  quarts  per  cow.  Today 
about  14  million  cows— more  than 
six  million  fewer  than  we  had  10 
years  ago — produce  about  60  billion 
quarts  of  milk  in  a  year. 

The  scientists  and  technologists 
have  done  a  great  job  of  helping 
the  dairy  farmers  increase  produc¬ 
tive  efficiency,  but  no  one  nas  yet 
found  a  way  to  get  around  the 
necessity  for  milking  the  cows  twice 
each  day.  Cows  simply  can’t  turn 
off  their  milk  production  capacity 
for  weekends  or  holidays.  The  dairy 
farmer  is  on  the  job  365  days  out 
of  the  year.  The  farmer,  members 
of  his  family,  or  his  hired  labor 
must  be  available  to  do  the  milking 
when  the  cows  have  done  their  job 
of  converting  grass  and  grain  into 
nature’s  most  nearly  perfect  food 
—milk. 

Dairy  Farm  Investment 
Grows  and  Grows 

To  increase  his  productivity,  the 
dairy  farmer  has  increased  his  in¬ 
vestment  in  his  business  drastically 
in  recent  years.  He  has  an  elaborate 
cow  milking  system  that  very  likely 
includes  a  pipeline  which  means 
that  milk  is  not  exposed  to  the  air 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  cow 
until  it  reaches  the  consumer.  These 
systems  make  the  milking  chores 
much  easier  than  they  were  years 
ago,  but  those  cows  still  demand  to 
be  milked  at  least  twice  each  day. 

It’s  not  unusual  for  a  dairy 
farmer  to  have  an  investment  in 
land,  buildings,  livestock,  and 
equipment  that  exceeds  $100,000, 
and  in  more  and  more  cases  the 
investment  is  at  least  several  times 
this  figure.  The  return  which  the 


dairy  farmer  earns  on  this  invest¬ 
ment,  along  with  the  pay  he  receives 
for  his  labor,  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  price  he  receives  for  the 
milk  he  markets.  The  return  on 
labor  and  investment  for  dairy 
farmers  in  recent  years  has  not 
compared  favorably  with  many 
alternative  enterprises. 

While  the  price  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceives  for  his  milk  at  the  present 
time  is  almost  the  same  as  it  was 
back  in  1952,  the  prices  the  dairy 
farmer  pays  for  most  of  the  goods 
and  services  he  buys  to  produce 
the  milk  have  increased  sharply. 
The  dairy  farmers  of  this  country 
are  caught  in  a  cost-price  squeeze 
that  is  discouraging  young  dairy¬ 
men  from  remaining  in  the  dairy 
business.  They  have  been  moving 
into  more  profitable  enterprises  at 
record  rates. 

Milk  Contributes  Much 
to  Our  Diets 

The  American  people  have  good 
reason  to  be  concerned  about  the 
serious  economic  situation  of  the 
nation’sdairy  farmers— not  because 
there  is  any  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  American  public  to  keep  a 
certain  number  of  families  in  the 
dairy  business,  but  because  milk 
and  foods  made  from  milk  contribute 
important  nutrients,  as  well 
as  pleasant  eating,  to  the  well 
balanced  diet  available  to  the 
American  people  at  prices  that 
have  been  almost  disastrously 
reasonable. 

Milk  and  milk  products  are 
leading  sources  of  calcium  and 
phosphorus  in  the  American  diet. 
They  are  important  sources  of  high 
quality  protein,  B-vitamins,  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D,  among  other  nutri¬ 
ents.  Surely,  all  these  food  nutrients 
are  available  from  other  sources, 
but  milk — and  such  delectable  milk 
products  as  cheese,  ice  cream,  but¬ 
ter — provides  these  nutrients  in 
forms  to  suit  any  taste  and  at  a 
price  that  is  ridiculously  low. 

Even  if  milk  costs  30  cents  a 
quart,  this  means  the  cost  of  the 
milk  by  the  pound  is  only  about  15 
cents.  For  a  12-to-l 5-year-old  boy, 
a  quart  of  milk  provides  about  48% 
of  his  daily  recommended  intake  of 
protein — and  milk  protein  is  of  the 
highest  quality;  82%  of  his  calcium; 


28%  of  his  vitamin  A;  100%  of  his 
vitamin  D — if  the  milk  is  fortified; 
93%  of  his  riboflavin;  27%  of  his 
thiamine;  21%  of  his  calories;  plus 
other  nutrients  in  lesser  quantities. 
All  this  for  the  price  of  one  quart 
of  milk.  For  its  nutrients  alone, 
milk  is  a  tremendous  bargain,  but 
it  also  tastes  good,  is  almost  univer¬ 
sally  enjoyed  by  all  ages  from 
infancy  through  the  golden  years. 
Milk  is  the  original  convenience 
food  product  as  well;  easy  to  serve, 
complete  as  it  is  or  a  great  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  other  foods. 

Your  Understanding  Is  Important 

Dairy  farmers  don’t  seek  your 
understanding  of  their  economic 
situation  simply  because  they  seek 
your  sympathy.  They  want  to  earn 
their  own  way  in  our  free  enterprise 
economy,  and,  basically,  they  ask 
your  help  in  improving  their  com¬ 
petitive  position.  They  are  contrib¬ 
uting  importantly  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  nation  by  producing 
an  important  food  product,  but 
they  face  some  rather  serious 
problems  that  must  be  solved  if  the 
nation’s  dairy  farms  are  going  to 
continue  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  milk  at  prices  that  are 
reasonable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  dairymen  as  well  as  consumers. 

Most  of  all,  dairymen  ask  for 
your  understanding  of  the  value 
that  exists  in  milk  as  a  desirable 
food  product.  Because  milk  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  essential  food  for  all 
Americans,  this  should  not  dictate 
that  milk  must  be  sold  at  a  price 
that  satisfies  those  unfortunate 
individuals  whose  income  is  far 
below  average.  Dairy  farmers  will 
join  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  in 
paying  taxes  to  help  the  poor  im¬ 
prove  their  diets,  but  we  ask  that 
we  not  be  required  to  join  the 
poverty  ranks  so  that  milk  may 
seem  reasonably  priced  to  the 
poverty-stricken. 


dmerican  dairy 
association 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606 


‘My  IJest  Kvor’ 


Many  a  photo  prize  has  been 
won  by  a  photographer  being  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
So  has  many  an  extra  buck. 

Here  and  on  the  following 
pages  are  three  examples  of 
photographers  being  in  that 
right  place  at  the  right  time  to 
capture  unusual  spot  news  pic¬ 
tures.  Most  interesting  is  how 
each  of  the  three  reacted  when 
luck  touched  him. 

.A I  Herrmann  Jr.,  played  a 
hunch  into  the  sequence  shown 
below. 

During  the  filing  of  formal 
murder  charges  against  a  slay¬ 
ing  suspect  at  the  coroner’s 
office,  he  sensed  the  prisoner  was 
going  to  try  and  escape.  All  of 
the  news  media  had  been  in  the 
room  taking  early  pictures  be¬ 
fore  the  suspect  was  to  be  moved 
to  another  floor  for  arraignment. 
They  had  then  gone  to  the  floor 
above,  where  the  arraignment 
was  to  be  held,  leaving  Herr¬ 
mann,  a  detective  and  the  sus¬ 
pect  together. 

“Something  told  me  stay  on,” 


Herrmann  said.  “I  hail  noticed 
that  when  they  uncuffed  the 
I)risoner  they  put  him  in  a  chair 
next  to  an  open  window.  The 
window  looked  out  onto  a  street 
below  where  parked  cars  could 
have  broken  a  leap  if  he  planned 
to  try  it. 

“I  also  had  noticed  the 
prisoner  eyeing  the  detective 
sitting  close  by  and  then  switch¬ 
ing  his  eyes  to  the  window.  I 
was  sure  he  planned  to  try 
something  so  I  kept  the  camera 
ready  just  in  case.” 

The  prisoner  went  for  the 
w'indow,  Herrmann  banged  off 
some  quick  sequence  shots,  the 
first  one  with  flash,  the  rest 
without  waiting  the  six  seconds 
for  his  strobe  unit  to  recharge, 
“I  just  shot  with  what  light 
there  was  in  the  room  fi  om  the 
windows  and  hoped  I  got  some¬ 
thing,”  Herrmann  recalled. 

The  “something”  ran  as  four 
pictures  on  Page  One  of  the 
Press  an  hour  later — the  only 
pictures  of  the  attempted  jail 
break. 


The  railroad  strike  was  on, 
the  city  desk  of  the  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Journal  sent  Rocco  Mora- 
bito,  a  staff  photographer  to  look 
for  a  local  angle  and  he  made  the 
assigpiment  in  short  order. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  office, 
another  staff  photographer, 
Charlie  Brown,  had  gotten  word 
alx)ut  a  fight  not  far  from  down¬ 
town  Jacksonville  and  not  far 
from  the  railroad  terminal. 
Morabito  was  told  to  check  it 
out. 

Morabito  couldn’t  find  the 
fight,  so  he  cruised.  “Journal 
photographers  are  encouraged 
to  cruise,”  he  recalled.  “To  look 
for  .something  when  you  don’t 
have  a  specific  assignment — not 
to  sit  around  waiting  for  some¬ 
body  to  line  up  a  shot  for  you  so 
all  you  have  to  do  is  snap  it.” 

Morabito  circled  the  block  in 
his  car  and  noticed  some  crew¬ 
men  from  the  city  electric  de¬ 
partment  working  in  the  area. 

{Continued  on  page  36) 


Al  Herrmann's  shots  of  an  attempted 
escape. 
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Rocco  Morabito's  shot  of  a  dramatic  rescue. 
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In  The  Right  Place 
At  The  Right  Time 

By  Rick  Frictinian 
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V'.ORLD  LEADER 


The  NEW,  WOOD  TWO  ARM  R.T.P.  pro¬ 
vides  the  same  precise  tension  and  performs 
“T“  ^  M^^\A/  the  same  functions  as  previopsly  only 

r\.  I  .r.  InUVV  makes  available  in  more  costly  models. 
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1  _ _ These  units  are  easily  installed  and  require  no 

reels  practical  and  economical  mechanical  press  connection. 

for  even  the  smallest  See  how  this  equipment  meets  your  requirements  and  write 
u  detailed  information  today.  Please  mention  the  type 

web  printing  plants,  and  size  of  your  press  equipment. 


Photography 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


Then  he  saw  a  lineman  hanging 
from  the  top  of  a  pole! 

“There  was  a  sudden  burst  of 
excitement  around  me — reaction 
to  the  fact  that  the  crewman 
obviously  had  suffered  a  shock 
and  was  hurt  badly,  or  maybe 
already  dead,”  Morabito  said. 

A  foreman  was  on  the  ground, 
directing  a  man  in  the  “bucket” 
to  the  dangling  lineman,  but  to 
no  avail.  A  woman  was  scream¬ 
ing  frantically,  trying  to  at¬ 
tract  help.  And  a  lineman  was 
hurrying  down  from  his  perch 
on  another  pole  to  offer  assist¬ 
ance. 

Morabito  made  a  shot  of  the 
action  then  ran  to  his  car  radio 
and  called  the  city  desk  to  send 
an  ambulance.  By  the  time  he 
returned  to  the  scene  the  dra¬ 
matic  rescue  of  the  injured  line¬ 
man  was  in  progress.  Lineman 
J.  D.  Thompson  had  climbed  the 
pole  and  was  administering 
mouth-to-mouth  i-esuscitation  to 
Gilbert  Champion  who  had  been 
knocked  unconscious  when  he 
came  in  contact  with  a  4,160- 
volt  hotline. 

Morabito  realized  he  also  had 
something  “hot”  and  maneu¬ 
vered  for  the  best  angle.  “I 
couldn’t  aim  the  camera  upward 
because  I  couldn’t  get  a  good  line 
on  the  action,”  he  explained.  “So 
I  backed  off  from  the  scene  as 
far  as  I  could  and  reached  for 
the  best  equipment  I  had  for 
producing  a  big  negative — the 
Rolleiflex  with  120  Kodak  Tri-X 
pan  film,  shutter  speed  500  at 
f8.  The  view,  although  it  seems 
in  the  picture  almost  parallel 
from  where  I  was  standing,  was 
actually  from  the  ground  after 
I  backed  up  enough  to  capture 
the  whole  action.  I  made  a  blow¬ 
up  of  the  best  action  when  I 
printed  the  picture.” 

Champion  was  revived,  low¬ 
ered  to  the  ground  then  taken 
to  the  Baptist  Hospital  where 
he  was  treated  for  burns  on  the 
hands  and  feet.  Morabito  took 
pictures  of  this  then  cut  out  for 
the  next  block  where  someone 
had  fallen  in  an  accident  and 
was  thought  to  have  a  broken 
back  and  wrist.  X-rays  later 
showed  the  man  was  O.K. 

The  lineman  rescue  picture 
story  made  the  Journal’s  final 
edition  that  same  afternoon. 
Both  wire  services  picked  up  the 
shot  on  the  preceeding  page  and 
papers  all  over  the  country  used 
it  big. 

Looking  back,  Morabito  told 
us:  “Monday,  July  17,  was  a 
lucky  day  for  me.  I  got  a  good 
news  photo.  And  a  luckier  day 
for  Gil  Champion,  who’s  still 
here  to  tell  about  it. 


“They  say  a  photographer  has 
to  be  lucky  to  get  a  good  news 
picture — lucky  to  be  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.  Well,  I 
was  there  and  I  got  one — maybe 
my  l)est  ever.” 

•Simply  Kuyal 

For  Don  Hersam  Jr.,  36-year- 
old  third-generation  publisher  of 
the  5,000-.4BC  circulation 
weekly  Sew  Canaan  (Conn.) 
Advertiser,  being  in  tthe  right 
place  at  the  right  time  paid  off 
in  both  exclusive  pictures  and 
dollars. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  July  28, 
while  delivering  some  documents 
to  a  department  in  the  New 
Canaan  Town  Hall,  Hersam  ran 
into  a  town  official  who  hinted 
that  Lord  Harewood,  cousin  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  his  in¬ 
tended  bride,  Patricia  (Bambi) 
Tuckwell,  mother  of  their  son, 
3,  were  obtaining  a  marriage 
license  in  the  town  clerk’s  office. 

A  week  before,  Harewood  had 
received  permission  from  the 
Queen  to  remarry  after  his  first 
wife  divorced  him. 

“I  was  told  not  to  let  on  where 
Fd  heard  it,”  Hersam  said,  “and 
keeping  my  source  quiet  I  went 
into  the  town  clerk’s  office.  There 
was  Lord  Harewood,  Bambi 
Tuckwell  and  an  attorney, 
Thomas  Parsons,  a  Darien, 
Conn.,  resident  with  a  New  York 
firm.” 

Hersam  had  met  Parsons  on 
other  occasions  when  the  pub¬ 
lisher  was  covering  stories  for 
the  Advertiser  regarding  land 
transfers  involving  Mrs.  Ruth 
Lapham  Lloyd. 

Realizing  he  might  be  in  on  a 
big  exclusive,  Hersam  headed 
back  to  his  office.  He  then  de¬ 
cided  to  call  the  town  clerk’s 
office  and  talk  directly  with 
Parsons. 

“Parsons  was  quite  concerned 
that  a  newspaper  had  found  out 
about  the  situation,”  Hersam 
told  us.  “But  I  assured  him  that 
because  w’e  would  not  publish 
again  until  Thursday  I  would 
not  break  the  story  before  then. 
I  asked  if  I  could  take  a  picture 
— maybe  in  the  town  hall.” 

Parsons  asked  Hersam  to  hold 
on  and  came  back  to  the  line  a 
few  minutes  later.  He  told  the 
weekly  publisher  he  would  con¬ 
tact  him  Monday.  Hersam,  ad¬ 
mittedly  a  bit  disappointed,  de¬ 
cided  to  sit  tight  until  them. 

On  Monday  morning,  when 
Hersam  arrived  at  the  Adver¬ 
tiser,  there  was  a  message  wait¬ 
ing  for  him.  Parsons  said  he 
would  see  Hersam  in  the  privacy 
of  the  newspaperman’s  office  at 
11:30  a.m.  Parsons  arrived 
promptly  and  told  Hersam  that 
the  wedding  would  be  at 
Waverny,  Mrs.  Lloyd’s  300-acre 
estate  at  2  p.m.  Hersam  would 
be  permitted  to  take  pictures 
before  and  after  the  wedding. 


Don  Hersam's  shot  of  Lord  Hare¬ 
wood  and  his  bride,  the  former 
Patricia  Tuckwell. 


The  couple  requested  that  no 
pictures  be  taken  during  the 
ceremony. 

When  Hersam  arrived  there 
were  only  three  cars  on  the 
scene:  Parson’s;  Hersam’s;  and 
one  carrying  the  wedding  couple. 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Allen  E. 
Saaf,  a  new  New  Canaan  real 
estate  man,  arrived  a  few’  min¬ 
utes  later. 

“Even  Saaf  wasn’t  told  who 
the  couple  was  until  immediately 
Ijefore  the  ceremony,”  Hersam 
said.  He  asked,  ‘Shall  I  call  you 
Lord?’  and  the  Earl,  18th  in  line 
of  succession  to  the  throne,  an- 
sw’ered,  ‘Well,  my  friends  call 
me  George.’ 

“Simple  preparations  were 
made  for  the  wedding  in  the 
garden  and  I  waited  discreetly 
in  the  background  until  after  the 
ceremony.  Then  I  took  two  shots 
with  the  justice  and  the  couple. 
We  all  went  inside  and  toasted 
the  bride  and  groom  with  the 
champaigne  and  I  made  two 
more  pictures.” 

Hersam  took  the  film  to  a 
commercial  printer  and  had  the 
negatives  developed.  When  he 
arrived  back  home  around  6 
p.m.,  he  found  all  hell  had  been 
breaking  loose.  The  phone  w’as 
jumping  off  the  wall.  London 
newspapers  were  calling.  New 
York  newspapers  were  calling. 
Associated  Press  was  calling. 

What  Hersam  hadn’t  realized 
was  that  the  time  and  place  of 
the  nuptials  had  been  kept  from 
the  press  in  a  brief  announce¬ 
ment  released  by  the  Earl’s  at¬ 
torneys  a  few  hours  before  in 
London.  “My  first  reaction  had 
been  to  be  closed-mouthed  about 
the  deal.”  he  went  on.  “Now’ 
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there  was  no  more  need  for 
secrecy — the  w’hole  w’orld  knew 
about  it  and  I  had  the  pictures 
[one  of  which  is  showrn  left] 
everyone  was  screaming  about. 

“Jeffrey  Blyth  of  the  Lotidon 
Daily  Mail  was  the  first  one  I 
talked  to  about  the  film.  I  told 
him  I  only  had  negatives,  and 
they  were  15  minutes  away.  He 
said  if  I  could  get  the  negatives 
to  him  in  New’  York  he  would 
get  a  print  made  and  on  the 
w’ire  to  London.  If  I  w’ould  sell 
to  the  Mail  they  would  hold  the 
last  edition  (about  8  p.m.  their 
time,  1  a.m.  our  time)  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  the  picture.” 

Hersam  agreed  and  drove  into 
New  York  City  w’ith  the  print. 

“The  deal  with  the  London 
Daily  Mail  and  Associated 
Newspapers  of  London  Ltd.  was 
for  publication  rights  for  their 
paper  and  syndication  rights  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  Europe, 
the  Commonw’ealth  and  South 
.\frica,  in  effect  for  30  days,” 
he  explained. 

“Meanwhile,  Ed  Chrostowski, 
our  editor,  had  contacted  the 
Sew  York  Daily  News.  He  had 
told  them  I  would  sell  to  them 
also,  so  I  had  to  be  cautious  not 
to  get  territories  mixed  up.” 

When  he  got  into  New  York 
City,  Hersam  made  still  a  third 
deal  for  rights  outside  of  the 
New  York  City  area  with  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  w’hich  is  in  the 
same  building  as  the  London 
Daily  Mail.  (Earlier,  Chrostow¬ 
ski  had  been  in  touch  with  AP 
and  the  Daily  News,  filling  them 
in  on  details  of  the  wedding.) 

A  sidelight  to  the  story  was 
that  Hersam  shot  the  pictures 
with  a  Speed  Graphic  on  loan  to 
the  Advertiser  from  their  regu¬ 
lar  photo  freelancer,  Syd  Green¬ 
berg.  “When  I  picked  up  the 
camera  to  go  to  the  wedding,” 
Hersam  revealed,  “I  found  out 
our  assistant  editor  had  used  up 
all  but  four  sheets  of  film  on  a 
children’s  backyard  carnival.  I 
was  relieved  when  the  shots 
were  developed  to  see  I  had 
three  excellent  exposures  and 
one  slightly  under  but  still 
usable.” 

Hersam,  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  and  Connecticut  Press 
Photographers  Association,  is 
also  New  Canaan  town  treas¬ 
urer.  “This  office  is  helnful  in 
maintaining  close  contact  with 
all  departments  of  local  govern¬ 
ment,”  he  pointed  out,  “and  a 
very  real  help  in  getting  the 
lead  for  the  wedding  pictures.” 

• 

Wliere  Columnists  Arc 

Four  World  Journal  Tribune 
columnists  are  now  appearing  in 
Town  &  Village,  a  Manhattan 
weekly  newspaper.  They  are  Bob 
Considine,  Jim  Bishop,  Jack 
O’Brian  and  Victor  Riesel. 
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Available  light 
photography 
where  there's  no 
available  light 

.(or  practically  none.) 


Here  are  tour  new  high-speed,  high-reso- 
lution,  automatic  Nikkor  lenses  with  which  to 
turn  impossible  lighting  situations  into  pic¬ 
ture  opportunities.  .And  in  the  most  widely 
used  local- lengths,  too:  .}5mm  t2,  5,5  mm  tl.2, 
«5mm  H.8  and  135mm  t2.8. 

You  may  have  hardly  enough  light  to  see 
by,  but  these  new  lenses  will  deliyer  results 
with  astonishing  picture  quality.  Try  them  tor 
available  light  with  color  and  tor  action  shots. 


Also  try  them  in  normal  light,  at  normal  aper¬ 
tures.  \ou  II  be  ama^^ed  at  their  pertormance 
under  all  conditions. 

These  new  .Nikkor  lenses  add  much  to  the 
capabilities  i^t  the  Nikon  system.  They  are 
designed  tor  use  with  Nikon  F  and  .Nikkormat 
cameras.  And  they  all  couple  to  the  Nikon 
Photomic  and  Nikkormat  FT  meter  systems. 
You  can  see  these  lenses  at  your  Nikon  dealer. 
Write  tor  complete  details. 


NIKON  INC.,  Carden  C.ly,  N  Y.  11533.  Subs, d, ary  of  Ehrenre.ch  Pho.o-Op„cal  Indus, „es,  Inc.  (In  Canada:  Anglopho.o  L,d  .  .siontreal,  P.Q.) 
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Nancy  Jones  Named 
To  Journalism  Staff 

Unu’ersity  Park,  Pa. 

Nancy  C.  Jones,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  editor  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  and  the  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Daily  Press,  has  been 
named  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

Miss  Jones,  currently  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  com¬ 
pleting  her  doctoral  thesis  on 
communication  satellites  and  the 
United  Nations,  will  join  the 
staff  on  Sept.  1  and  will  teach 
courses  in  news  writing. 

She  also  will  work  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henry  Schulte  in  teach¬ 
ing  courses  and  advising  gradu¬ 
ate  students  in  international 
communications. 

\  native  of  Pittsburgh,  Miss 
Jones  earned  her  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  in  1956.  Three 
years  later  she  received  her 
master’s  degree  in  journalism 
from  Northwestern  University. 

«  *  * 

James  H.  Jesse,  publisher  of 
the  Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  News 
and  president  of  Florida  Press 
.\ssociation,  has  become  editor- 
general  manager  of  the  South 
Brevard  operations  of  Gannett 
Florida  Corp. 

*  *  « 

Jerry  Dunning,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  executive,  Florence 
(.41a.)  Tri-Cities  Daily — named 
advertising  director  to  succeed 
James  Rany  Noles,  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Winter  Park  (Fla.) 
Sun-Herald. 

•  *  ♦ 

Lester  Hendrix,  reporter, 
copy  reader  and  farm  editor  for 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal  Papers  the  past  two 
years — to  editorial  director, 
Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Register-Star 
Sept.  1.  His  farm  beat  goes  to 
Henry  F.  Davidson,  News-Jour¬ 
nal  reporter. 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
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news-people 


NORTH  CAROLINA  NEWSMEN  aHending  the  95th  annual  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  convention  recently  in  Asheville  in¬ 
cluded:  (from  left)  Paul  Jones,  editorial  columnist  for  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association;  C.  M.  Ogle,  association  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hendersonville  Times-News;  Richard  Wynne,  executive 
editor  of  the  Asheville  Citizen-Times;  and  Carl  O.  Jeffress,  outgoing 
president  of  the  association  and  publisher  of  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News-Record. 

Robert  E.  Wick,  former 
newspaper  and  radio  reporter, 
who  recently  retired  from  the 
FBI  Information  Office,  has  been 
appointed  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Washington  area  for 
Pan  American  World  Airways. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  L.  Coe,  vicepresident 
for  station  relations,  ABC  Tele¬ 
vision  Network,  is  joining  the 
Ohio  University  faculty.  He  is  a 
former  manager  of  the  New 

york  News’  station  WPIX. 

*  «  * 

George  N.  McMath,  publisher 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  News, 

Onancock — elected  president  of 
Virginia  Press  Association. 

«  *  * 

Prof.  Charles.  Cremer  has 
been  appointed  news  director  of 
WSUI  and  head  of  the  radio-t\' 
journalism  sequence  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  replacing  James  K. 
Buckalew,  who  will  teach  at 
San  Diego  State  College. 

*  *  * 

William  Bauerkemper  •— 
from  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  in 
charge  of  real  estate  and 
housing  accounts  in  display  de¬ 
partment,  to  similar  post  on 
Houston  (Texas)  Post. 

*  *  « 

James  T.  Cox,  from  general 
assignment  reporter,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  to  news  editor  and 
reporter  for  WJW-TV,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

*  *  * 

Lemmy  Pinna  has  rejoined 
UPI  as  manager  of  the  Pakistan 
bureau  at  Karachi.  Max  Vanzi 
moves  to  Tokyo. 

*  4>  * 

Clifford  L.  Waller,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Ironton 
(0.)  Tribune — elected  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Ironton  Newspapers  Inc. 
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Al  S.mith,  news  editor  at  the 
Columbia  Basin  Herald  at  Moses 
Lake,  Wash.,  for  12  years,  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor. 

«  ♦  « 

Tom  Nelms  has  been  named 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun. 
Gary  Bailey  has  bwn  promoted 
to  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager. 

*  *  « 

Roy  Wellman,  publisher  of 
The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle  for 
the  past  two  years,  is  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
Herald,  Moses  Lake,  Wash. 


Robert  Bartosz,  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-News,  has  been 
named  first  prize  winner  at  the 
International  Association  of 
Fire  Photographers  Conference 
at  Chicago. 

♦  * 

John  R.  Callahan,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  for  the  past  12 
years,  has  been  named  to  the 
newly-created  position  of  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  general  manager. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  DeGange  Jr.,  former 
sports  reporter,  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register — named  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  public  relations 
and  director  of  sports  informa¬ 
tion,  New  Haven  College. 

*  *  * 

Charles  J.  Vendetti  resigned 
as  staff  photographer,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  to  become  a 
free-lance  advertising  agency 
photographer  in  Hartford. 

*  *  . 

Grace  Cavanaugh  —  retired 
as  social  and  women’s  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Daily  News,  after  a 
45-year  career  with  the  Spring- 
field  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

William  S.  Jackson,  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Lewisburg 
(Pa.)  Union  County  Journal 


and  reporter  photographer  for 
the  Clearfield  Progress — now  an 
account  executive  with  Barash 
Advertising  of  State  College, 
Pa. 

*  *  * 

A.  W.  (FrI';d)  Brown,  a  for¬ 
mer  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
News  reporter — named  editor  of 
Delta  Air  Lines’  employe  maga¬ 
zine. 

*  ♦  * 

Maynard  Layman,  Decatur 
(.41a.)  Daily  farm  editor — 
awarded  a  commemorative  medal 
authorized  by  the  President  for 
his  work  with  agriculture. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Larry  Smith,  associate  editor. 
Sand  Mountain  (Ala.)  Reporter 
— resigned  to  continue  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  Jacksonville  (.41a.) 
State  University. 

♦  ♦  * 

Joseph  Bigham,  Napa 
(Calif.)  Register — to  editor. 
Grass  Valley  (Calif.)  Union. 
Bigham  earlier  was  with  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital-Journal. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


Charles  Yoakum,  San  Luis 
—  Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram-Trib¬ 
une  reporter — now  in  Vietnam 
as  a  Navy  journalist  with  the 
Navy’s  Combat  Camera  Group, 
Pacific. 


Warren  P.  Woodworth  will 
become  vicepresident,  western 
division  of  International  Paper 
Sales  Co.  on  Sept.  1.  Charles  C. 
Carpenter,  senior  vicepresident, 
will  remain  in  an  advisory 
capacity  in  Chicago  until  his 
retirement  next  August. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  W.  Warren — to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Vermont 
Sunday  News,  Burlington — from 
advertising  manager,  Vermont 
Catholic  Tribune. 
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in  the  news 

Fletcher  and  Hehmeyi 
In  Top  Posts  at  Field 


Union — to  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  staff. 


E.\rl  Zeigler,  who  joined 
Vt  arron  Ctlliev  Cloves  ^BC  in  1946  as  a  photo^rapheri 

has  been  appointed  manager  in 
Appointment  of  Warren  Olney  the  West  Coast  Press  Depart- 
as  Bureau  Manager-Correspond-  ment  .  .  .  Douglas  Duitsman,  a 
ent  of  the  CBS-Owned  television  former  sports  editor  of  the 
stations’  Washington  News  Bu-  Inglewood  (Calif.)  Daily  News 
roau  was  announced  this  week.  — now  manager,  Press  and  Pub- 
Olney  succeeds  George  Reading,  Ucity,  West  Coast  NBC. 


Chicago 

James  E.  Fletcher  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Hehmeyer  have  been 
elected  executive  vicepresidents 
of  Field  Enterprises  Inc.  They 
are  members  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 


Ja.mes  Turner— from  copy 
desk  and  stamps  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  to 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Train¬ 
man  as  publications  editor. 


Max  Jennings — from  UPl, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  to  bureau  man¬ 
ager  at  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
Dennis  Fawcett  resigned. 


Dick  Widman — from  City 
Hall  beat  of  the  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegram,  to  suburban 
beat,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


I.  Gibson, 

at  Bennett 
College,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  since 
has  resigned  to  return  to 
Baltimore  where  he  editor- 
in-chief  the  Afro-American 
I  Newspapers  before  going 

HHHHBi  IL  public  work. 

♦  «  * 

James  E.  Fletcher 

Irwin  Krakowsky — from  as- 
Field  Enterprises  Educational  sistant  director  of  news  and  pub- 
Corporation  since  May  23,  1961,  lie  affairs  at  WCBS  to  executive 
and  holds  offices  and  director-  news  editor  for  CBS  News, 
ships  in  all  of  its  subsidiary  Radio.  He  is  a  former  UPI 

cori)orations.  staffer.  Marvin  Friedman  goes 

to  WCBS  Radio,  New  York,  as 
executive  news  editor, 
vicepresident  of  the  corporation  In  the  past  two  years  Field  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

in  August,  19()r).  Hehmeyer  has  Enterprises  has  acquired  or  Mike  McGowan,  formerly  in 

been  a  jjartner  in  the  law  firm  of  formed  the  following  subsidiar-  the  classified  advertising  depart- 
Paul,  Weiss,  Rifkind,  Wharton  ies:  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  ment  of  the  New  York  World- 
Si  Garrison,  general  counsel  to  Company;  Publishers-Hall  Syn-  Telegram  and  World  Journal 
Field  Enterprises  since  1946.  dicate;  FSC  Paper  Corporation;  Tribune — now  classified  man- 
The  announcement  of  the  ap-  World  Book  Educational  Insur-  ager,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Inde- 
pointments  to  “the  top  operating  ance  Company;  A.  J.  Nystrom  pendent,  replacing  Lois  Scharn- 
posts  in  the  company”  was  made  &  Co. ;  Tri-County  Publishing  worst,  who  resigned, 
by  George  B.  Young,  chairman,  Co.;  Metropolitan  Printing  Com-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

and  Bailey  K.  Howard,  presi-  pany;  Day  Publications,  pub-  Donald  E.  Casciato,  former 

dent.  lishers  of  the  Arlington  Day  and  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  re- 

Fletcher  and  Hehmeyer  have  Prospect  Day;  and  Field  porter — to  the //nrf/ord  (Conn.) 

Ix^eu  essentially  involved  in  the  Communciations  Corporation  Times  suburban  staff, 
new  companies  Field  Enter-  which  operates  UHF  station  •  *  ♦ 

prises  has  acquired  or  formed  FLD.  ^  ^  ^  Marjorie  Hath arn,  formerly 

in  the  past  two  years.  Hehmey-  .  Through  its  Newspaper  Divi- 

er’s  first  contact  with  the  Field  sion.  Field  Enterprises  publishes 
family  was  in  1947,  when  he  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the 
assisted  Marshall  Field  III  in  Chicago  Daily  News.  Field  En- 
the  purchase  of  the  Chicago  terprises  Educational  Corpora- 
Times.  tion  publishes  World  Book  Ency- 

11  j  4.U  V.  e  clopedia;  World  Book  Science 

ne  handled  the  purchase  of  r,  •  ^u-u  rt.  rp.  u 
the  Chicago  Daily  Netvs  for  Ch.ldcraft;  The  How 

.Marshall  Field  IV. 

Fletcher  joined  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Division  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  as  a  manager  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  Division  in  October, 

1953,  and  was  promoted  to 
budget  analyst  in  1955.  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  capacity  through 
the  corporate  change  from  Edu¬ 
cational  Division  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.  to  Field  Enterprises 
Educational  Corporation  in 
October,  1957. 


Siibiiidiarieii  formed 


On  Society  Desk 

Denver 

Patricia  Carter,  formerly  a 
public  relations  consultant  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  industrial  account 
field,  has  been  named  society 
editor  at  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


You  never  can  tell 
what  a  jury  will  do. 
Many  awards  exceed  the  bounds  of  rea¬ 
son.  Why  take  such  chances?  Simply 
decide  on  a  certain  amount  you  airree  to 
cover.  Let  us  handle  the  excess,  with  an 
Employers  Special  Excess  Insurance 
policy.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss. 

This  specially  desicned  coverage  pro¬ 
vides  economical  protection  against  ex¬ 
cessive  loss  due  to  libel,  slander,  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy,  piracy,  violation  of 
copyright,  or  plagiarism.  For  details 
and  rates,  without  obligation  write  to: 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106 

New  York.  Ill  Joho;  San  Francisco.  220  Montffomorjr 

Chicaco.  iH  W.  Jackson:  Atlanta,  34  Feachtreo,  N.  F. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


A  CALI,  Ft)R  HELP 


Ky  Rirk  FricHliiian 

The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  jour¬ 
nalism  society  held  its  annual 
subscription  dinner  July  20  at 
the  Three  Flags  Restaurant,  St. 
Charles,  Mo.  The  affair,  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  St.  Louis 
and  Southern  Illinois  profes¬ 
sional  chapters  of  the  society 
and  the  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity  undergraduate  chapter, 
is  always  attended  by  delegates 
to  the  International  Conference 
of  Weekly  Newspaper  Fiditors. 

Giving  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Lecture  at  the  dinner  was  J.  R. 
Freeman,  the  Frederick  (Colo.) 
Farmer  and  Miner,  subject  of 
an  E&P  Weekly  Editor  piece 
July  1,  page  15,  because  of  his 
investigations  into  oil  shale 
mining  claims  in  Utah,  Wyo¬ 
ming  and  Colorado. 

After  detailing  his  oil  shale 
investigation.  Freeman  told 
those  present:  “In  the  last  year 
I  have  devoted  30  to  40  hours 
per  week  to  the  oil  shale  sub¬ 
ject.  I  have  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  more  than  10,000  words 
on  the  subject.  I  have  read 
ever>d;hing  I  could  possibly  ob¬ 
tain,  even  to  some  secret  gov¬ 
ernment  documents,  and  talked 
to  every  conceivable  person  both 
in  government  and  industry 
within  my  reach.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  written  more  than 
600  letters  to  people  outside  of 
my  reach. 

“I  have  divested  all  of  my  re¬ 
sources,  almost  to  the  point  of 
closing  the  doors  of  my  newspa¬ 
per  for  the  last  time.” 

‘Ideas  uf  Dul«' 

Fieeman  called  on  the  news¬ 
men  in  the  audience  to  join  him 
in  the  investigation.  “Outside  of 
a  few  weekly  editors  who  find 
themselves  in  the  same  boat  I 
am  in,  and  a  few  dailies  who 
have  indeed  helped  tell  the  facts 
I  have  thus  far  developed  ...  no 
one  has  offered  to  help  me  see 
the  story  through  . . .  Colleagues, 
I  urge  you  to  inspect  your  ideas 
of  duty,  duty  to  your  readers, 
duty  to  the  American  people, 
and  determine  if  you,  too,  might 
not  be  interested  in  the  largest 
government  scandal  thus  far  in 
its  history.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  thing  called  duty, 
then  I  urge  you  to  keep  in  touch 
with  me,  perhaps  even  work 
with  me.” 

Freeman  ended  his  talk  on 
this  note:  “One  bright  morning 
an  old  man  in  his  Eighties 
hobbled  into  my  office  and  s.'>id 
he  wanted  to  subscribe  to  the 


Farmer  and  Miner.  As  I  wrote 
him  out  a  receipt  for  $3.50  for 
a  year’s  subscription,  he  pulled 
out  five  crisp  $20  bills  and  laid 
them  on  my  desk. 

“He  said  he  wanted  to  give  me 
$100  for  that  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Knowing  that  there  was 
nothing  between  the  old  man 
and  the  grave  but  his  monthly 
Social  Security  check,  I  refused 
his  money. 

“He  insisted,  however,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  he  knew  I  was  not 
going  to  be  able  to  survive  much 
longer  with  what  I  was  trying 
to  do  and  that  just  before  I 
closed  the  doors  of  my  newspa¬ 
per  for  the  last  time,  he  wanted 
me  to  give  readers  $100  more 
of  what  I  was  attempting  to  do. 
When  I  still  refused  to  accept  his 
money,  he  looked  at  me  real 
stern  and  said,  ‘What  are  you 
trying  to  do?  Break  an  old  man’s 
heart?’  ” 

Irving  Dilliard,  retired  editor 
of  the  editorial  page,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  now  a 
professor  in  journalism  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  at  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  opened  the  ICWNE 
meeting  with  a  talk  entitled: 
“The  Problems  of  Keeping  the 
Lines  Open.” 

He  reminded  the  ICWNE 
delegates  that  everything  in  the 
country  takes  its  cue  from  the 
local  community,  working  its 
way  up  from  there.  He  named 
such  local  matters  as  transpor¬ 
tation  and  pollution  as  problems 
which  have  been  defaulted  at  the 
local  and  state  levels.  These,  and 
other  areas  of  coverage  such 
as  education,  were  topics  the 
weekly  editors  should  be  cover¬ 
ing,  he  maintained. 

“Everj'thing  the  Supreme 
Court  does  originates  in  small 
towns,”  Dilliard  pointed  out. 
“The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Re¬ 
ports  are  in  your  local  library. 
The  issue  of  church  versus  state 
isn’t  something  far  off  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  It’s  right  there  in  your 
own  community.  So  is  the  issue 
of  free  speech.  Who  runs  your 
public  library?  Who  buys  the 
books  for  it?” 

He  said  the  weekly  hometowm 
press  “is  where  the  action  is.” 

John  A.  Morris,  managing  di¬ 
rector,  the  Prescott  (Ont.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  moved  up  from  vice  presi¬ 
dent  to  president  of  ICWNE; 
Burt  Freireich,  the  Sun  City 
(Ariz.)  News-Sun.  was  elected 
vicepresident;  William  B,  Rotch, 
Milford  (N.H.)  Cabinet,  and 
Karl  Monroe,  Collinsville  (Ill.) 
Herald,  were  named  directors. 


THE  INS  AND  OUTS  of  weekly  journalism — John  A.  Morris,  left, 
managing  director,  Prescott  (Ont.)  Journal,  receives  the  badge 
of  office  as  president  of  the  International  Conference  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Editors  from  W.  Penn  Jones  Jr.,  Midlothian  (Tex.) 
Mirror,  outgoing  president. 


Cheerful  Vintner 
Adds  S.  F.  Examiner 

San  Francisio 

Addition  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  to  the  list  of  major 
newspapers  using  The  Cheerful 
Vintner,  a  column  on  wine  and 
food  by  Philip  Harding.  Others 
include  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Bee,  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Rey- 
ister  and  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News. 

The  six-year-old  weekly  syn¬ 
dicated  column  actually  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Philip  Hiaring,  who  uses 
a  pen  name  because  Harding  is 
easier  to  spell  and  pronounce, 
he  explains.  Hiaring,  formerly 
wdth  the  Wine  Institute,  is 
founder  and  executive  secretary 
of  the  International  Order  of 
Wine  Tasters,  with  15  chapters 
for  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Corbett  Moves  Into 
Offset  Press  Sales 

Chicago 

William  F.  Corbett  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Chicago  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Goss  Company 
as  assistant  manager  of  single¬ 
width  offset  presses.  Moss  Reck 
has  been  moved  to  the  west 
central  territory  to  take  over  the 
position  vacated  by  Corbett. 

John  Sternickle,  who  recently 
joined  the  Goss  sales  depart¬ 
ment,  will  move  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  to  the  New  York  office 
where  he  will  work  with  Frank 
Kopp  in  newspaper  press  sales. 


Wilson  Scholarship 

Dallas 

The  Dallas  Chapter  of  Sig^ma 
Delta  Chi  Professional  Journal¬ 
ism  Society  has  established  a 
scholarship  at  Southern  Metho¬ 
dist  University  in  memory  of 
Carlton  F.  Wilson,  a  United 
Press  International  newsman 
who  died  June  28  of  cancer.  He 
was  32  years  of  age. 

• 

Book  Publicity 

Public  Relations  Aids,  Inc., 
New  York  public  relations  serv¬ 
ice  organization  with  1,500  gen¬ 
eral  corporate  clients,  has  set  up 
a  new  subsidiary,  PR  Aids  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  to  provide  publicity, 
promotion,  and  review  copy  dis¬ 
tribution  service  to  more  than 
40  book-publisher  clients. 

• 

For  Newsprint  Sales 

Montmorency  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  P.  C.  Krohn  as 
manager  in  the  Midwestern 
area  and  the  appointment  of 
W.  C.  Froude  Jr.,  as  Midwest¬ 
ern  representative  for  newsprint 
sales. 

• 

AMA  Names  Lesly 

The  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  retained  The  Philip 
Lesly  Company,  international 
public  relations  firm,  as  coun¬ 
sel  on  communications  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 
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Suffolk  Sun’s 
Plant  Knlai^ed 

The  Suffolk  Sun’s  10-month- 
old  headquarters  and  publishing 
plant  in  Deer  Park  on  Long  Is¬ 
land  will  be  expanded  by  about 
one-third  under  a  $160,000  con¬ 
struction  plan. 

The  Suffolk  Sun  is  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Cowles 
Communications  Inc. 

Plans  call  for  construction  of 
additions  giving  the  newspaper 
10,000  square  feet  of  new  space, 
bringing  total  floor  area  of  the 
plant  to  42,000  square  feet.  The 
headquarter  facility  is  in  the 
Marcus  Industrial  Park. 

Approximately  half  the  new 


wing  will  be  two-story  in  height 
to  accommodate  up  to  nine  addi¬ 
tional  press  units  of  the  type 
now  used  by  the  Sun. 

• 

First  Pierce  Scholar 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Charles  F.  (Chip)  Rouse  III 
of  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.,  a 
junior-to-be  in  the  William 
•Allen  White  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
has  l)een  named  to  receive  the 
first  Don  Pierce  Memorial 
Award.  The  scholarship  honors 
the  late  Don  Pierce  who  for  20 
years  was  sports  information 
director  at  KU.  Friends  contrib¬ 
uted  nearly  $2,000  to  establish 
the  award. 


Thomson  Buys  Turner 
Paper  in  Georgia 

Valdosta,  Ga. 

Ownership  of  the  Valdosta 
Daily  Times  (17,000  circulation) 
will  pass  to  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  on  August  16  and 
Tenney  S.  Griffin,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  will  become  publisher  to 
succeed  E.  M.  Turner  who  is 
retiring  after  45  years  with  the 
paper. 

The  late  E.  L.  Turner,  long¬ 
time  publisher  of  the  Times, 
retired  in  1964  at  the  age  of  100. 
He  died  last  January. 

The  Times  will  be  the  30th 
U.S.  newspaper  on  the  Thomson 
list. 


Aids  Cancer  Battle 

Camden,  N.J. 

The  Frank  E.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Foundation  has  contrib¬ 
uted  $10,000  to  the  Institute  for 
Medical  Research  here  for  can¬ 
cer  research.  The  check  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  William  A.  Stretch, 
publisher  of  the  Camden  Cour¬ 
ier-Post. 

Ray  Lalir  Column 

Raymond  Lahr,  chief  political 
writer  of  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  has  begun  a  column  for 
Monday  afternoon  newspapers. 
He  has  been  covering  Washing¬ 
ton  news  since  1943. 


ANNOUNCING  THE  1967 
THOMAS  FLEMING  DAY 
AWARD  COMPETITION 

Conducted  by  Boston  University 
School  of  Public  Communication 
Division  of  Journalism 
For  Boating  and  Outdoors  Writers 

e  o  • 

THOMAS  FLEMING  DAY  AWARD  COMPETITION 

•  A  cash  award  of  $1,000,  together  with  certificate,  will  be  presented  by  the  National 
Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers  to  the  individual  editor,  columnist,  artist, 
photographer  or  reporter,  associated  with  any  daily,  Sunday,  weekly  or  semi-weekly  news¬ 
paper,  or  press  association  or  feature  service  in  the  United  States,  who  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  has  contributed  distinguished  journalistic  examples  on  any  facet  of  recreational 
boating  coverage  through  the  medium  of  news  reporting,  feature  articles,  columns  or  other 
original  material,  including  editorials  and/or  illustrations  published  in  newspapers  during 
the  period  from  November  1,  1966  through  October  31,  1967. 

•  The  winner  will  be  announced  by  the  Chairmcm,  Division  of  Journalism,  School  of 
Public  Communication,  Boston  University,  when  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Judges  are 
final.  Presentation  of  the  Thomas  Fleming  Day  Award  will  be  made  in  New  York  City 
during  the  National  Boat  Show  in  February. 

•  The  Board  of  Judges  may  at  their  discretion  make  awards  of  Honorable  Mention 
Certificates  and  cash  prizes  of  $100  in  the  annual  Thomas  Fleming  Day  competition. 

1967  Nomination  Deadline  ^November  1,  1967 

Nomination  Forms  with  the  rules  governing  the  Thomas  Fleming  Day  Award,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  School  of  Public  Communication,  Division  of  Journalism,  640 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215. 
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About  Offset 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


your  photographic  department 
6,  12,  18,  42  times,  they  get 
dirty  and  the  Styrofoam  gets 
crushed  down  a  little  bit  from 
the  pressure  of  the  copy  board, 
and  after  a  fairly  short  length 
of  time  the  resulting  page  nega¬ 
tive  which  you  get  from  photo¬ 
graphing  this  photochase  re¬ 
quires  an  extensive  amount  of 
opaquing  and  therefore  gets 
less  and  less  satisfactory  as  time 
goes  by.  Finally,  in  desperation 
you  reset  the  whole  classified 
section  and  start  over  again. 

Has  anyone  eliminated  the  use 
of  the  paper  wrap  on  the  water 
form  rollers? 

Has  anyone  had  any  problems 
after  offset  rollers  were  re¬ 
ground? 

ISHAM :  On  the  two  Abiet 
presses  that  I  have  been  con¬ 
nected  w’ith,  and  the  Metro  we 
have  never  run  paper  wraps  on 
form  rollers — we  have  always 
run  just  bare  folders,  with 
fairly  reasonable  success. 

James  Lamade,  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Grit:  We  have  been 
grinding  our  rollers  and  find 
no  deterioration.  The  only 
thing,  obviously,  is  when  you 
get  down  to  your  minimum  in 
diameter  then  you  have  to  send 
it  back  to  the  factory. 

When  pasteup  is  completely 
cold-type  for  a  metropolitan 
daily  size  newspaper,  what  page 
schedule  do  you  require? 

How  complete  a  layout  dummy 
do  you  require  from  the  news¬ 
room,  and  to  what  extent  is  last- 
minute  editing  permissible? 

Woodward:  Our  production 
in  this  area  is  fundamentally 
the  same  as  it  was  in  letter- 
press.  We  try  to  move  as  many 
pages  in  advance  as  we  can,  and 
regularly  we  try  to  get  out  the 
feature  pages  and  comic  pages 
even  the  night  before.  Then  we 
tr>’  to  regulate  a  reasonable 
pace  of  production  during  the 
day,  and  as  we  get  down  to 
final  lockup  time  we  would 
normally  try  to  schedule  our 
l)ages  in  such  a  way  that  there 
would  be  no  more  pages  before 
final  lockup  than  there  would 
be  five-minute  intervals;  in 
other  words,  with  twenty  min¬ 
utes  before  final  lockup  pre¬ 
sumably  we  should  have  no  more 
than  four  pages  to  go,  on  down 
to  a  point  that  in  the  last  five 
minutes  we  move  the  last  page. 
Now',  of  course  this  is  some¬ 
times  “pie  in  the  sky”  thinking, 
but  this  is  what  we  shoot  for. 
By  and  large,  I  think  the  best 
way  to  describe  it  is  that  our 
production  schedule  in  this  area 
is  pretty  much  the  same  as  it 


was  when  we  were  completely 
letterpress. 

1 1  Minuter  for  a  Pag*- 

The  time  it  takes  to  process 
a  page  from  final  pasteup  to 
press  ready  to  play,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  stereotype  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  letterpress  systems, 
is  basically  the  same.  In  some 
cases  it  is  substantially  faster. 
We  have  processed  pages 
through  these  departments  in  as 
little  as  11  minutes.  These 
pages,  of  course,  do  not  require 
extensive  opaquing  or  stripping. 
The  more  stripping  or  opaquing 
that  is  involved  as  hand  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  page,  the  longer  it 
takes  the  page  to  be  processed. 
Normally  we  would  expect  a 
page  to  go  through  this  depart¬ 
ment  somewhere  betw’een  15  and 
20  minutes.  Twenty  minutes 
would  be  definitely  the  outside. 

We  follow  the  same  principles 
with  our  dummy  procedures  as 
we  did  when  w’e  were  letter- 
press.  We  try  to  dummy  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  possible,  but  as  the 
final  late  news  pages  are  proc¬ 
essed  we  allow’  substantial  lati¬ 
tude  in  the  editor’s  prerogative 
of  moving  the  news  in  such  a 
way  that  he  feels  it  will  get  the 
best  possible  play  and  the  most 
attractive  typography  on  the 
page.  I  would  say  that  in  gen¬ 
eral  our  procedures  are  no  diff¬ 
erent  than  with  a  similar  letter- 
press  hot-metal  operation  in  a 
new’spaper  of  about  the  same 
comparable  size. 

Wellington:  We  have  a 
“dit”  time  of  20  minutes — 
period.  We  dummy  every  page 
completely,  and  every  page  goes 
to  the  city  editor  for  final  check¬ 
ing  before  it  goes  to  the  plate 
room. 

To  what  extent  is  linting  a 
problem,  and  specifically  what 
are  you  doing  to  overcome  it? 

The  second  part:  How  great  a 
factor  is  the  speed  of  the  press 
in  the  linting  problem? 

Leuchter:  The  subject  of 
linting  is  a  fairly  extensive  one. 
I  would  say  that  the  extent  of 
the  linting  problem  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  length  of 
your  press  run.  If  your  press 
run  is  5,000  it  is  very  little  if 
any  problem;  if  the  press  run 
is  100,000  it  could  l)e  a  substan¬ 
tial  problem. 

The  causes  of  linting  are 
fairly  numerous.  Of  course  the 
first  cause,  naturally,  is  that 
linting  is  the  surface  of  the 
newsprint  coming  off  the  blan¬ 
ket.  Certain  manufacturers  have 
developed  ways  of  bonding  the 
fibers  of  the  newsprint  more 
securely  to  the  newsprint  so  it 
doesn’t  come  off  so  bad;  others 
are  not  so  goo<l.  I  think  all  of 
the  manufacturers  are  working 
on  this  problem  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.  One  of  the  major  manu¬ 


facturers,  incidentally,  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  process  which  he  hopes 
to  develop  shortly — I  have  been 
sworn  to  secrecy — but  there  is 
a  substantial  difference  between 
the  linting  characteristics  of  the 
water  side  of  the  paper  as 
against  the  felt  side,  and  I  for¬ 
get  which  is  which,  or  w'hich 
lints  greater. 

Voice:  The  felt  side. 

Leuchter:  Well,  this  manu¬ 
facturer  is  going  to  have  to 
have  two  water  sides. 

Another  very  important  cause 
of  linting  is  incorrect  pressures 
between  blanket  to  blanket  and 
])late  to  blanket. 

Another  important  cause  is 
excessive  use  of  water.  If  you 
are  wetting  your  sheet  too  much 
the  lint  is  going  to  pull  off  a 
wet  sheet  substantially  faster 
than  it  will  off  a  dry  sheet. 

The  tack  of  the  ink  is  another 
cause  of  linting.  Excessively 
tacky  ink  w'ill  pull  more  lint  off 
than  the  proper  amount  of  tack. 

So  all  of  these  factors,  with 
the  exception  of  newsprint 
which  of  couise  is  beyond  our 
control,  the  problem  of  pres¬ 
sures  can  be  taken  care  of  by 
training  the  press  men  in  the 
proper  packing  of  the  cylinders. 
The  tack  of  the  ink  can  be  taken 
care  of  by  screeching  to  the  ink 
manufacturers.  I  think  this  is 
a  problem  that  we’ll  nevei-  be 
rid  of  entirely  but  it  is  some¬ 
thing  which  l^hooves  nil  of  us 
to  work  on. 

(Jiemiral  to  Remove  Lint 

A  chemical  firm  in  New  York, 
in  cooperation  with  Web  Press 
Engineering,  has  come  up  with 
a  system  for  lint  removal  on  the 
fly.  There  is  a  chemical  involved 
called  “Chemdet”  which  can  be 
sprayed  with  an  aerosol  can 
onto  the  blankets  while  you  are 
moving.  This  chemical  has  the 
happy  property  of  dissolving  all 
the  ink  and  gum  and  lint  which 
is  on  the  blanket,  and  while  you 
are  still  on  impression  all  of 
this  junk  comes  off  onto  the  web 
and  the  blanket  cleans  right  up. 
I  had  occasion  to  try  it  out  and 
we  ran  200,000  impressions 
without  ever  having  to  wash  the 
blanket,  other  than  using  this 
spray. 

However,  this  manual  opeia- 
tion  of  spraying  from  an  aero¬ 
sol  can  takes  quite  a  bit  of  time, 
unless  you  have  four  pressmen 
for  each  unit.  So  Web  Press 
Engineering  has  developed  an 
automatic  system  with  a  spray 
bar  for  each  blanket  cylinder 
and  a  master  control  unit  so 
that  one  man,  by  pushing  a  but¬ 
ton,  can  wash  up  all  the  blan¬ 
kets  in  five  seconds  while  you 
are  on  the  fly. 

It  sounds  too  good  to  l)e  true. 
It  apparently  will  work.  The 
only  problem  is  that  it  will  cost 
aproximately  $1,800  to  $2,000  a 


unit,  so  it  is  fairly  expensive. 
But  this  is  a  real  good  break¬ 
through,  I  think,  for  tho.se  in 
this  business  who  have  long 
runs  and  for  whom  the  stopping 
and  washing  of  blankets  is  per¬ 
petual. 

As  far  as  the  factor  of  the 
speed  of  the  press,  I  think  this 
is  not  a  factor  in  the  extent  of 
linting. 

Are  there  any  users  of  cold- 
type  ad  makeup  that  have  solved 
the  problem  of  how  to  produce 
a  good  quality  proof  for  under 
thirty  cents  when  only  one  proof 
is  required? 

.Secondly,  what  does  this  per¬ 
son  do  when  he  needs  five 
proofs? 

WOLITZKY:  We  found  a  re- 
cent  improvement  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  proofing  material  put 
out  by  ACPA  w’hich  gives  a 
pretty  good  proof  for  just  a 
little  over  thirty  cents  but  the 
cost  of  the  equipment  is  very 
low.  The  cost  of  a  14-inch  wide 
processor  is  $149.  A  16-inch  wide 
processor  is  probably  still  under 
$200. 

If  this  person  wants  to  make 
more  than  five  proofs  he  can 
use  the  translucent  material 
that  comes  with  the  ACP.\  Pro¬ 
fessional  Proofing  an<l  use  his 
own  machine,  and  thereby  1.5  x 
22-inch  proofs  cost  him  less  than 
three  cents. 

What  is  being  done  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  stereo  mat  shrinkage  in 
offset  newspapers? 

Is  anyone  using  Panavision’s 
distortion  lens  system  to  simu¬ 
late  stereotype  shrinkage? 

Is  there  a  loss  of  quality? 

Woodward:  I  should  make  it 
clear  at  the  outset  that  at  the 
Telegraph-Herald  ■  we  are  ))ro- 
ducing  our  page  one  for  one.  We 
are  using  no  form  of  leduction 
at  all.  But  we  have  investigated 
this  area  to  some  degiee.  I'here 
are  two  fundamental  tyjjes  of 
reduction  which  ai-e  being  useil 
that  I  know  of.  One  is  to  over¬ 
set  the  page  and  reduce  equally 
with  a  camera  as  the  page  is 
shot.  This  of  course  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  to  whatever  per  cent  of 
leduction  is  required.  The  other 
system  is  through  a  distortion 
lens  manufactured  by  the  Pana- 
vision  Company  in  Los  Angeles. 
This  lens  permits  you  to  reduce 
the  length  of  the  page  but  main¬ 
taining  your  lateral  size. 

Panavision  lenses  were 
brought  into  the  newspaper  field 
kind  of  through  the  back  door. 
There  was  a  large  commercial 
printing  operation  which  has 
houses  throughout  this  country 
and  Canada  that  was  having  a 
problem  with  distortion  on  rub¬ 
ber  plates  that  they  used  in 
printing.  They  thought  if  they 
could  have  a  lens  designed  to 
provide  for  this  problem  as  the 
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page  was  shot  and  before  the 
plate  was  produced  they  would 
end  up  with  a  zero  reduction 
factor  when  the  actual  printing 
was  done.  So  they  approached 
Panavision  on  this  and  asked 
if  they  could  design  this  type  of 
lens. 

The  last  time  I  checked  there 
were  al)out  12  or  14  of  them  in 
plants  in  operation,  and  very 
successfully  so.  They  are  made 
available  on  a  lease  basis  for 
about  $1,000  a  year.  1  had  been 
in  contact  with  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  and  also  Yakima, 
Wash.,  w'ho  have  been  using 
this  lens. 

In  terms  of  loss  of  quality,  of 
course  any  time  you  distort  type 
of  line  material  you  get  some 
loss  of  quality.  It  is  a  question 
of  degree,  it  is  a  question  of 
taste,  I  suppose,  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  too  much.  The  Pana¬ 
vision  lens  can  be  adjusted  and 
I  think  has  a  maximum  setting 
of  up  to  nine  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion. 

For  our  money,  we  prefer  to 
reproduce  one  for  one,  but  ours 
has  a  tendency  to  go  up  to  four 
or  five  per  cent  reduction  with¬ 
out  harming  your  basic  repro¬ 
duction  quality.  This  does  not 
include  half-tones  of  course  that 
have  to  be  stripped  in. 

Robert  Foster,  Foster’s  Daily 
Democrat,  Dover,  N.H.:  I  have 
been  trying  the  other  method  of 
a  hybrid  oversized  pasteup 
sheet. 

We’ve  added  a  six-point  spac¬ 
ing  lens  increment  to  each  inch. 
One  publisher  had  it  assembled 
on  a  metal  galley,  when  I  visited 
him  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and 
I  have  done  the  same  thing  on  a 
precision  pasteup  sheet,  and 
each  inch  is  increased  by  the  in¬ 
crement  of  a  six-point  lens, 
which  means  that  my  hybrid 
pasteup  sheet  is  23*4  inches 
vertical  height. 

We  are  on  a  nine-column  for¬ 
mat,  and  we  are  taking  approxi¬ 
mately  seven  per  cent  reduction 
on  a  Robertson  4A  Camera.  We 
are  using  black  patches  for  the 
picture  inserts  and  half-tone 
negative  inserts  by  use  of  pic¬ 
tures;  Kenro  paper  to  paper, 
positive  paper  to  paper  for  illus¬ 
trations.  We’ve  tried  Xerox  on 
the  camera  without  too  keen 
results  at  the  present  time.  All 
of  these  things  demand  crafts¬ 
manship  and  unless  you  do  it 
frequently  you  won’t  necessar¬ 
ily  get  the  results  you  want  on 
the  Xerox  basis. 

But  as  far  as  the  mechanics 
on  the  individual  ads  are  con¬ 
cerned,  wre  are  using  the  paper 
to  paper  basis  for  inserts.  Prior 
to  that  there  was  a  lot  of  nega¬ 
tive  assembly  at  the  critical 
point  of  press  time,  a  real  night¬ 
mare! 


pasteup  sheet  a  50  per  cent  re¬ 
duction  has  been  made  on  a  two- 
part  page  dummy  which  is  being 
controlled  on  the  internal  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  25-foot  horseshoe  edi¬ 
torial  desk.  In  the  middle  of  this 
desk  is  a  sliding  Watson  desk 
and  the  positioning  of  possibly 
54  of  these,  roughly  13  inches 
high,  nine  inches  wide  precision 
page  dummies.  The  increments 
of  the  paper  pasteup  page,  the 
master  full  page,  has  also  been 
divided  into  nine-point  incre-  i 
ments  vertically,  constituting 
eight  of  these  increments  to  the 
inch  and  on  3,  6,  9,  12,  etc. 
through  that  vertical  height  you 
superimpose  your  nine-point  in¬ 
crement  hairline  upon  the  two- 
point  inch  basis,  the  heavy  inch 
lines  are  two-point  and  are  cali¬ 
brated  as  equal  inches.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  everything  is  geared  to  this 
oversized  inch. 

Making  a  Newsprint  Saving 

We  are  taking  approximately 
a  seven  per  cent  reduction  on  a 
4A  Robertson  on  a  pin  system 
and  coming  back  to  the  normal 
area  of  2H4  inches.  The  adver¬ 
tisers  haven’t  been  able  to  real¬ 
ize  that  their  column  inch  is 
reduced  approximately  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch.  I  have  a  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  reduction  as 
against  stereotype  competition 
of  five-eighths  inch  shrinkage. 
In  my  particular  case  with  13,-  1 
500  circulation  I’m  saving  ap-  1 
proximately  $6,000  or  $7,000  on  i 
newsprint. 

For  those  newspapers  who  re¬ 
duce  the  page  width  in  the  cam¬ 
era  to  retain  their  same  news¬ 
print  size,  what  is  done  about 
the  oversetting  of  matter  in  the  , 
length  of  a  page? 

The  second  one;  Since  agency- 
prepared  advertising,  especially 
national  ads,  are  sized  to  hot- 
type  standards,  what  other 
problems  are  created  and  how 
are  they  solved? 

Leuchter:  I  think  most  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  reducing  the  page 
proportionately  in  both  width 
and  depth  are  handling  their 
situations  the  same  way.  All 
ads  which  are  produced  locally 
in  the  plant  are  produced  over¬ 
sized,  according  to  whatever 
mathematical  percentage  you 
are  reducing,  in  order  that  the 
printed  size  will  print  as  ordered  i 
by  the  advertiser. 

In  terms  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  or  local  advertising  which 
comes  in  from  outside,  such  as 
gi  ocery  ads  or  discount  depart¬ 
ment  store  ads,  that  type  of 
thing,  whenever  possible  we  air 
it  out  from  the  inside.  We  will 
cut  it  apart  when  the  copy  per¬ 
mits  and  put  the  extra  space 
which  we  need  to  make  the  thing 
print  the  right  depth  inside  the 
ad  so  that  the  advertiser  never 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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About  Offset 
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knows  it’s  there.  Sometimes  this 
is  impossible  if  the  ad  is  handed 
from  border  to  bonier,  that  type 
of  thinp.  In  that  case  we  simply 
float  the  ad  and  hope  the  fellow 
who  checks  the  dej)th  of  the  ad 
for  the  advertisei  measures 
from  the  cut-off  roll  and  not  the 
size  of  the  ad.  I  must  admit  we 
>ret  a  couple  of  inches  knocked 
off.  It  is  somethin>r  we  have 
learned  to  live  with. 

What  is  the  faste.st  and  most 
eliicieiit  method  of  makiii};  cor¬ 
rections  in  phot ocom posed  text 
copy  ? 

Brow.N  :  I  «lon’t  l>elieve  that 
I  know'  the  fastest  method.  .411  I 
can  do  is  tell  you  how  we  do  it, 
which  is  simply  usinjr  an  Xacto 
knife  to  cut  the  correction  proof 
ai)art  and  paste  the  lines  or  the 
paragraphs  that  we  have  cut 
out  over  the  paragraphs  or  the 
lines  to  be  corrected  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  copy. 

Has  anyone  looked  into  the 
effect  of  the  silver  shortage  on 
supply  prices,  and  does  anyone 
know  what  is  being  done  to  sub¬ 
stitute  silver  in  negatives? 

IsnAM :  There  is,  as  I  am  sure 
everyone  knows,  a  silver  short¬ 
age.  There  are  several  ways  of 
reclaiming  it.  Probably  the  eas¬ 
iest  method  that  I  know  of  is 
to  purchase  Eastman  Kodak’s 
silvery  recovery  unit  which  sells 
for  approximately  $25  1  believe. 
It  w'ill  take  220  gallons  of  your 
used  fixer  through  it  and 
when  this  amount  has  gone 
through  you  simply  remove  the 
cartridge  and  return  it  to  Kodak 
and  they  will  credit  you  with 
the  amount  of  silver  in  it  by  the 
ounce.  The  last  price  I  had  was 
about  $1.20  an  ounce  that  they 
would  pay  for  recovering  this. 

Why  can’t  we  use  paper  plates 
on  rotary  offset  presses  for  runs 
under  Iti.OOO? 

Why  don’t  the  press  manufac¬ 
turers  do  something  about  help¬ 
ing  us  mount  paper  plates  on  the 
press? 

WOLITZKY:  Well,  there  are 
some  paper  plates  on  the  market 
for  short  runs.  They  actually 
are  not  pure  paper.  They  are 
paper  with  metal  backing,  but 
they  are  a  cheaper  paper.  They 
were  formerly  sold  by  the  Direct 
Image  Corporation  and  now 
they  are  being  sold  by  Mergen- 
thaler.  In  the  past  they  weren’t 
able  to  put  paper  plates  on  web 
offset  presses  Ijecause  they 
str-'^tch  too  much.  Becau.se  of  the 
blanket  pressure  at  high  speeds 
the  plates  would  stretch  and  fall 
off. 


I  don’t  see  why  manufacturers 
couldn’t  make  a  non-stretchable 
paper  presensitized  and  put 
metal  bands  around  them,  such 
as  you  find  on  calendars,  the 
metal  bands  on  a  regular  cal¬ 
endar  that  could  be  attached  to 
the  piess.  This  would  make  it 
a  lot  cheai)ei-  than  four  plates, 
especially  on  runs  of  Id.dftI)  or 
under. 

Has  anyone  figured  out  how  to 
make  process  color  i)ay  off  for 
small  offset  dailies? 

IsH.VM:  Not  being  an  adver¬ 
tising  man.  I  am  convinced  that 
process  color  will  i)ay  off  on  a 
small  newspai)er  but  not  as 
j)rocess  color  itself.  1  don’t  think 
a  small  pajier  can  really  get 
many  jnocess  coloi-  ads  from  its 
advertisers  lx*cause  of  cost,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  the  paper 
that  runs  good  quality  editorial 
color  is  going  to  attract  adver¬ 
tisers  to  use  at  least  sjmt  color. 
Good  editorial  color  will  enhance 
the  newsi)aper  and  I  believe  will 
attract  more  black  and  white 
advertisers  also. 

Has  anyone  had  any  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  new  compressible 
type  offset  blankets?  .\re  there 
any  advantages  or  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  this  compressible  type 
blanket  versus  the  conventional 
type  blanket? 

Ish.xm:  I  had  some  exi)erience 
with  these  when  I  was  in  Ithaca, 
New  York,  with  Urbanite.  We 
field  tested  for  Reeves  some  of 
their  first  714  blankets  and  felt 
there  were  some  advantages  to 
them,  although  at  the  time  we 
were  running  an  extremely  hard 
baiometer  blanket  which  we  felt 
at  the  time  gave  us  a  better 
printing  job,  although  the  hard 
barometer  was  subject  to  any 
indentation  that  a  jjaster  or  a 
wrapup  might  make  where  the 
714  model  did  recover  vory  rap¬ 
idly  in  wrai)U]>s. 


Woodw.vrd:  We  have  had 
some  of  the  714  blankets  on  the 
press,  and  the  quality  from 
them,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
is  much  better  than  the  conven¬ 
tional  blanket  that  is  on  the 
market  today. 

There  is  some  question  about 
linting.  We  haven’t  been  able 
to  determine  the  exact  amount 
of  the  influence  of  the  714  blan¬ 
ket  versus  the  conventional 
Idanket  as  yet. 

Has  anyone  recently  installed 
humidity  controls  in  their  press¬ 
room  and  found  it  to  be  a  bene¬ 
fit? 

What  percentage  of  relative 
humidity  have  they  found  to 
give  the  best  results? 

WooDW.tRD:  When  we  built 
our  pressroom  addition  we  in¬ 
stalled  humidity  controls  and 
of  course  during  the  wintertime 
when  relative  humidity  gener¬ 
ally  falls  quite  low,  at  least  in 
oui-  i)art  of  the  country,  we  find 
that  definitely  it  provides  an 
advantage  in  maintaining  suffi¬ 
cient  humidity  so  that  we  mini¬ 
mize,  if  jiot  in  fact  eliminate, 
static  electricity.  We  try  to 
maintain  an  absolute  bottom 
limit  of  about  thirty  per  cent. 

1  believe  there  are  a  number 
of  different  opinions  on  what 
would  represent  the  l)est  relative 
humidity  point  at  which  an  off¬ 
set  newsi)aper  should  lx*  printed. 
We  have  been  thinking  in  terms 
of  a  bi  acket  Ix'tween  thirty  and 
fifty-five  percent,  and  we  have 
had  certain  authorities  who  are 
((uite  close  to  the  Metro  press 
which  we  operate  suggest  that 
this  is  a  good  range  to  stay  with¬ 
in.  However,  we  have  operated 
during  the  summertime  with 
relative  humidity  readings  as 
high  as  eighty-five  to  ninety  per¬ 
cent.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  hurt 
anything,  and  some  persons  who 
have  lx*en  in  offset  printing 
longer  than  1  have  been  tell  me 


that  the  higher  you  go  in  rela¬ 
tive  humidity,  the  better  offset 
newspaper  you  will  be  able  to 
print. 

Don  SCHLICIITING,  Durango 
(Colo.)  Herald:  We  are  nor¬ 
mally  at  a  very  low  level  of 
humidity.  .4  couple  of  years  ago 
we  put  in  humidity  control  in 
all  areas  where  we  handle  paper 
or  work  with  paper  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form,  whether  it  l)e  on 
the  newsi)aper  or  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  printing  department.  By 
getting  our  humidity  control  up 
to  at  least  30  percent  we  have 
eliminated  practically  all  of  the 
static  problems  that  we  had, 
either  with  webs  or  with  sheet 
ix»d  presses  in  our  commercial 
plant.  This  is  the  biggest  change 
we  found. 

Is  there  any  benefit  in  run¬ 
ning  tbe  .4dl’ro  reverse  se¬ 
quence  color  laydown  on  an  off¬ 
set  press? 

Wolitzky:  Most  ix‘0))le  run¬ 
ning  reverse  sequence  laydown 
have  found  it  to  be  as  much  of 
an  advantage  in  offset  as  it  is  in 
letter  press.  The  cyan  going 
down  first  is  the  least  efficient 
of  your  colors  and  it  traps  best 
when  it  is  down  first,  giving  you 
a  much  cleaner  looking  print. 
.4lso  in  running  three  color  you 
have  a  much  better  chance  of 
getting  a  good  looking  black 
from  the  three  colors  laid  down 
one  on  top  of  the  other  if  you 
use  the  reverse  setiuence  color 
laydown — blue,  red,  yellow. 

Wellington:  We  lay  down 
blue  first  out  of  desperation.  ^Ye 
couldn’t  get  the  blue  plate  to 
last,  so  we  put  it  on  first  and  we 
haven’t  had  any  trouble  since. 
We  think  this  is  because  there  is 
something  in  blue. ink  that  wears 
the  plate  out,  and  when  you  put 
your  other  colors  ahead  of  it  you 
get  a  builduf)  on  the  blue  plate 
and  this  scrubs  the  image  off. 

Is  there  enough  to  be  gained 
in  running  process  color  on  an 
offset  press  to  run  the  black  as 
a  fourth  color  or  to  use  only 
three  colors,  as  is  being  sug¬ 
gested  for  advertising  color? 

Isn.tM :  I  know  I  will  get  some 
comments  from  the  other  side  of 
the  stage.  I  am  a  three-color 
man,  (juite  honestly.  This  is  for 
.several  reasons:  I  frankly  feel 
that  a  good  three-color  set  sepa¬ 
ration  produces  a  very  reason¬ 
able  (luality  product  for  <iuality 
for  daily  newspapers  without 
any  question.  I  also  feel  that  the 
black  is  a  problem,  in  that  if  you 
are  running,  say,  Page  1  color, 
and  have  to  make  a  black  plate, 
if  you  have  edition  changes  this 
requires  extra  registration  each 
time  you  change  editions.  This 
adds  up  to  more  waste. 

Wolitzky  :  I  feel  very  strong- 


WORKSHOP:  Discussing  the  ink  fountain  setting  atop  the  second 
unit  of  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology's  web  lab  press  are  (left 
to  right).  Jack  Jessee,  supervisor  of  graphic  arts  for  News-Journal 
Corp.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.;  Carl  Groth,  vicepresident  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Publishing  Co.,  Port  Washington,  Pa.,  and  Douglas  Porrier, 
foreman  of  Beacon  Publishing  Co.,  Maynard,  Mass.  They  participated 
in  a  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Management  Workshop  conducted  by 

RIT's  Graphic  Arts  Research  Center.  (Continued  on  page  47) 
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too  loose! 


too  tight! 


just  right! 

(WITH  HOE  REEL,  TENSION  AND  PASTER) 


Positive  control  of  the  running  web  tension  is  maintained  100®/o  of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully-automatic  Reel, 
Tension  and  Paster.  During  the  paster  cycle  tension  control  is  accomplished  by  the  exclusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic 
core  brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble-free  splice.  Oil-immersed  for  longer  life  and  smoother  operation, this  unique 
braking  system  offers  many  automation  advantages.  The  Hoe  Reel,  Tension  and  Paster  — now  m  h  HHI 

in  use  on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed  press  in  operation  — is  another  example  of  how  Hoe  ■  HHih 

builds  a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today’s  equipment.  R.  Hoe  &.  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.Y.  54,  N.Y.  I  I 


PRINTED  IN  U  S. A. 


(IRCILATION 


Galveston  News  Changes 
Back  to  Morning  Edition 


Galveston,  Tex. 

The  (ialveston  Xews  will  be¬ 
come  a  morning  paper  Sept.  1. 

Changing  from  an  afternoon 
publication  back  to  a  morning 
paper  is  in  keeping  with  the 
desires  of  the  great  majority  of 
Galveston  County  citizens,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Les  Daughtry,  new 
publisher. 

The  decision  is  based  on  a  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  Joe  Belden  and 
Associates  of  Dallas,  showing 
almost  five  to  one  favor  a  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper.  67 of  Galves¬ 
ton  County  citizens  said  they 
favored  a  morning  paper  while 
only  14*^;^  said  they  would  rather 
have  an  afternoon  paper. 

A  survey  among  Galveston 
News  advertisers  showed  79.2Cc 
favored  a  morning  paper,  while 
15.4 wanted  to  keep  an  after¬ 
noon  paper.  The  remaining 
5.4*^,-  said  it  made  no  difference. 

The  survey  of  advertisers  was 
conducted  by  the  Galveston 
News  with  the  assistance  of 
other  newspaper  executives.  It 
was  conducted  by  mail. 

At  the  time  the  Galveston 
News  was  purchased  by  a  group 
of  Southern  newspapermen  from 
the  Houston  Post  Company,  it 
was  announced  the  new  owners 
wanted  Galveston  and  Galveston 
County  readers  to  look  upon  the 
News  as  their  newspaper  and 
that  it  would  be  published  in  so 
far  as  possible  according  to  the 
desires  of  both  the  readers  and 
advertisers. 

The  Galveston  News  is  also 
expanding  its  area  of  circulation 
and  news  coverage  to  include  the 
entire  area  of  Galveston  County, 
covering  people,  places  and 
events  from  the  Manned  Space¬ 
craft  Center  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  emphasis  will  be  on  local 
news  and  pictures,  according  to 


EVERY|ODY’S  FLYING  IT 

A  PATRIOTIC 
NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION 


WITH  THE  OUALITT  MADE 

ATLAS  FLAG  KIT 

3’i5  Flag  of  Thor  Bunting  sewed 
stripes;  2-pc.  jointed  6-ft  pole  & 
dll  the  hdrdwdre  Pricr*d  to  at 
tract  your  readers  at  about  S3 
ea  S3  SO  mailed .  I 

Send  toi  Your  S.tniplp  Now*  I 

Atlas  Flag  Corporation  of  America 

BENTON.  ILfcINOlS  | 

Eiclusive  Distributors 
BERKLEY-SMALL,  INC 
53  Kenneth  St  Mobile  Ala 


Daughtry,  coupled  with  as  much 
state,  national  and  world  news 
and  pictures  as  possible  through 
the  Associated  Press  wire  re¬ 
ports  and  pictures. 

“The  News  is  coming  back 
again  as  the  one  loud,  clear 
voice  of  Galveston  and  Galves¬ 
ton  County,”  Daughtry  said. 

He  pointed  out  the  News 
would  l)e  the  only  morning  news¬ 
paper  published  in  Galveston 
County. 


Demoprapliic  Study 
Results  Released 

Boston 

A  new  survey  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  has  just  been  re¬ 
leased,  according  to  Thomas  G. 
Driscoll,  advertising  manager. 

The  survey  presents  a  pro¬ 
file  of  the  demographic  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  buying  patterns 
of  the  more  than  200,000  sub¬ 
scribers  to  this  international 
daily  newspaper. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  audi¬ 
ence  profile,  findings  have  been 
presented  in  four  major  market 
areas,  automotive,  travel,  finan¬ 
cial,  and  the  home  market. 

The  sur\’ey  was  conducted  by 
Erdos  &  Morgan,  Inc.,  special¬ 
ists  in  mail  survey  research  for 
publications,  using  a  random 
sample  of  3,000  Monitor  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  U.S.  Over  81% 
of  them  replied,  said  Dr.  Paul 
Erdos,  the  research  firm’s  presi¬ 
dent. 

The  survey  shows  that  64% 
of  the  Monitor’s  subscribers 
have  attended  college,  61% 
are  employed  in  business  or  the 
professions,  and  47%  earn 
more  than  $10,000  a  year.  In 
the  automotive  area,  39%  of 
Monitor  families  have  two  or 
more  cars,  and  in  travel,  29% 
of  Monitor  families  traveled 
outside  of  the  U.S.  last  year. 
Nearly  52%  of  Monitor  families 
own  common  or  preferred  stocks 
and  42%  own  property  or 
mortgages  as  an  investment.  Of 
the  76%  of  Monitor  families 
who  live  in  one  or  two  family 
homes,  89%  own  them,  and  the 
average  value  of  these  homes 
is  more  than  $26,000. 

“In  short,”  said  Driscoll, 
“The  Monitor  reader  is  affluent, 
well  educated,  well  traveled,  and 
vitally  interested  in  the  world 
around  him.  He  reflects  the 
quality  and  the  wide  ranging 
interests  of  his  newspaper.” 


WESTERN  STYLE — The  thousands  who  visited  "Flare  Square"  at 
Calgary's  Exhibition  and  Stampede  got  a  glimpse  of  the  past 
through  blown-up  reproductions  of  pages  of  the  Calgary  Herald. 
"Flare  Square"  was  a  free  feature  of  the  "greatest  outdoor  show 
in  the  world"  to  mark  Canada's  Centenary  and  to  depict  Western 
history  from  1867  into  the  future.  About  30  Herald  page  repro¬ 
ductions,  each  2-feet  by  3-feet,  prepared  from  microfilms,  were 
displayed. 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
Revives  Book  Week 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  will 
resume  publication  of  a  roto¬ 
gravure  book  section.  Book 
Week,  beginning  Sunday,  Sept. 
24. 

The  separate  pull-out  section 
will  be  published  from  Septem¬ 
ber  through  June  each  year, 
with  a  mid-summer  issue 
planned  for  the  first  week  in 
August. 

Book  Week  was  originally 
published  as  part  of  the  Chicago 
Sun. 

Hoke  Norris,  literary  editor 
of  the  Sun-Times,  will  be  editor 
of  Book  Week  and  Alistair 
Cooke,  journalist,  author  and 
television  commentator,  will  be 
consulting  editor. 

Dick  Schaap  will  contribute 
a  column  from  New  York. 

“Kup  on  Books”  by  Irv  Kup- 
cinet  will  feature  interviews  and 
news  about  authors. 

• 

Harrington  Named 
Director  of  CNF 

Glendale,  Calif. 

Jack  Harrington,  promotion 
and  public  relations  director, 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union,  has 
been  named  managing  director 
of  the  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation. 

Harrington  succeeds  Winston 
S.  Carter,  who  resigned  after 
five  years  in  the  CNF  post  to 
become  general  manager  of  the 
Fullerton  (Calif.)  Daily  News- 
Tribune. 

Harrington  was  selected  by 
CNF’s  executive  committee, 
which  reviewed  15  applications. 
William  D.  Rich,  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterjirise,  is 
CNF  president. 


Stories  Inspired 
Law  for  Indigent 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

A  court  reporter’s  disclosure 
and  a  suggestion  by  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  Independent,  Star-News 
are  credited  with  sending  a  new 
law  through  the  California 
Legislature. 

The  measure  would  require 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  pay 
the  return  fares  of  indigent  per¬ 
sons  who  are  arrested,  trans¬ 
ported  to  distant  places  and  re¬ 
leased  or  acquitted. 

The  action  stemmed  from  J. 
Robert  Smith’s  disclosure  in  the 
morning  Independent  of  the 
hardship  suffered  by  a  man 
brought  here  for  trial  last  year. 
W’hen  his  case  was  dismissed  it 
was  found  no  government 
agency  was  responsible  for  the 
man’s  return  to  his  home,  nearly 
400  miles  away. 

The  Ridder  newspapers  pro¬ 
posed  a  state  law  to  cover  such 
cases.  The  measure  passed 
through  the  two  legislative 
houses,  71-0  and  24-1. 

6  Papers  Brought 
Under  One  Name 

Palos  Verdes  Peninsula  News 
is  the  modified  name  for  the 
Palos  Verdes  News  and  its  five 
affiliated  newspapers  on  the 
Palos  Verdes  Peninsula  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Frederick  F. 
Stannard,  publisher. 

The  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula 
News  covers  a  54,000  population 
area  from  Redondo  Beach  in  the 
north  to  San  Pedro  subuibs  on 
the  south.  .All  the  newspapers 
are  produced  from  the  company’s 
offset  plant  on  the  Palos  Verdes 
Peninsula. 
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About  Offset 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


ly  for  the  three  colors  also  be¬ 
cause  with  the  equipment  com¬ 
ing  in  today,  supposed  to  be  the 
three-color  units,  you  stand  a 
much  better  chance  of  holding 
register  with  three  colors  than 
you  do  skipping  over  to  the  next 
unit  and  catching  the  black  and 
trj-ing  to  hold  that  register.  To¬ 
day  with  the  AdPro  inks  and 
your  three-color  inks  you  stand 
a  good  chance  of  duplicating  the 
black  with  the  colors,  saving 
your  whole  unit  at  the  same 
time. 

Brown  :  We  actually  like  the 
three-color  from  the  production 
point  of  view,  but  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  I  have  seldom  seen  a 
case  when  we  couldn’t  improve 
reproduction  by  going  to  the 
fourth  color,  black.  It  gives  that 
extra  snap  that  we  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  achieve  otherwise. 

Lkuchtkr:  I  think  there  is 
little  question  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  esthetics  a  four- 
color  printing  job  in  every  case 
looks  better  than  three  color. 

.\s  far  as  saving  the  unit  is 
concerned,  you  still  have  to  print 
black,  whether  it  is  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  or  just  in  the  type  around 
the  picture,  so  that  is  not  really 
an  argument. 


I  think  that  Dick  Isham’s 
argument  as  far  as  the  edition 
changes  would  hold  water.  It 
should  be  up  to  the  individual 
paper  to  make  their  own  deci¬ 
sions.  But  by  and  large,  the 
paper  that  is  running  process 
color  is  running  it  in  order  to 
look  as  good  as  it  can,  and  once 
we  start  compromising  with 
quality  we  might  as  well  forget 
about  it  in  the  first  place.  That  is 
my  feeling  about  it. 

Woodward:  We  are  definitely 
for  four  color.  This  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  because  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  experiment  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  both  four  color  and 
three  color  so  that  we  can  say 
that  four  color  definitely  is 
better.  We  have  been  working 
v'ery  hard  to  perfect  our  produc¬ 
tion  techniques  in  process  color. 
We  run  a  lot  of  process  color 
and  we  feel  that  if  we  standard¬ 
ize  wherever  we  can  we  are 
going  to  1)6  able  to  minimize  the 
variables.  In  this  regard,  we 
started  with  four  color  and  we 
have  been  working  with  four 
color,  and  the  few  times  we  have 
tried  three  color  it  has  definitely 
l)een  inferior.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  if  three  color  eventually 
developed  to  a  point  where  it 
couldn’t  be  distinguished  from 
four  color,  of  course  we  would 
use  three  color,  assuming  it 
worked  out  on  our  press. 

Grken  :  I  happen  to  agree. 


182-Year-Old 
Augusta  Dailies 
Going  to  Offset 

The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chron¬ 
icle-Herald  is  planning  to  con¬ 
vert  to  offset  printing.  The  182- 
year-old  newspaper  has  been 
printing  by  the  letterpress 
method  since  1785. 

W.  S.  Morris  III,  publisher 
of  the  Chromcle-Herald,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  purchase  of  a  5- 
unit  Goss  Metro-Offset  press 
from  the  Goss  Company. 

Morris  also  is  president  of 
the  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Her¬ 
ald  which  has  been  printed  on 
a  5-unit  Goss  Urbanite  web  off¬ 
set  press  (including  one  3/Color 
unit)  since  last  year. 

The  Metro-Offset  is  four- 
pages  wide  and  is  capable  of 
producing  up  to  50,000  papers 


whether  it  be  on  letter  press  or 
offset,  other  than  from  a  produc¬ 
tion  standpoint  I  certainly  think 
that  the  four-plate  process  is  far 
superior. 

Ralph  R.  Cranmer,  Wil- 
liatmport  (Pa.)  Grit:  I  am  per¬ 
sonally  for  four-color  all  the 
way  in  trying  to  attract  high- 
quality  food  advertising  and 
magazine  advertising. 


per  hour.  It  can  produce  up  to 
a  64-page  paper  with  16  spot 
color  positions  or  a  48-page  pa¬ 
per  with  eight  full  process  color 
pages. 

Beneath  the  press,  the  reel- 
loom  will  contain  Goss  Reel- 
Tension-Paster  for  supplying 
newsprint  to  the  five  printing 
unit.  The  reelroom  will  be 
equipped  with  The  Goss  Com¬ 
pany’s  latest  Digital  Paster 
Pilot  controls. 

The  Augusta  Herald  is  an 
evening  paper  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  22,417,  and  the  Chron¬ 
icle  is  a  morning  paper  with  a 
circulation  of  48,809.  The  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Chronicle-Herald's 
Sunday  edition  is  62,256. 

After  four  months  of  opera¬ 
tion  with  a  Goss  Urbanite  offset 
press,  the  Delaware  State  Neivs 
at  Dover  has  placed  an  order  for 
another  unit.  The  newspaper  has 
a  5-unit  Goss  Urbanite  press. 

The  Courier-J ournal  and 
Louisville  Times  have  ordered 
an  8-unit  Goss  Headliner  Mark 
II  press  with  one  3:2  folder  and 
three  Mark  II  half-decks. 

The  purchase  represents  a 
major  expansion  now  underway 
at  the  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  dailies.  They  have  also 
ordered  two  additional  Goss 
Headliner  Mark  I  units,  two 
Mark  I  half-decks  and  two  3:2 
folders  for  addition  to  already- 
in.stalle<l  presses. 


i 


IT  HAPPENS  TO 

the  best  of  us. 

SOmE  TimE  OR 
ANOTHER  WE 
ALL  GET  NAmES 
WRONG -CON  FUSE 
THEm  OR 
miSUSE  THEm- 
ANO  THEREIN 
LIES  SOmETHING 
OF  A  PROBLEm. 


ESPECIALLY 
WHEN  PEOPLE 
USE  OUR 
TRADE  NAmES 
CATERPILLAR 
OR  CAT  TO 
DESCRIBE  ALL 
mANUFACTURERS' 
TRACK-TYPE 
TRACTORS. 


YOU  SEE,  CATERPILLAR® 
AND  CAT®  ARE 
REALLY  REGISTERED 
TRADEmARKS 
OF  CATERPILLAR 
TRACTOR  CO.  AND 
SHOULD  BE  USED 
TO  IDENTIFY  ONLY 
PRODUCTS*  WE  mAKE. 
THESE  INCLUDE 
WHEEL  AS  WELL  AS 
TRACK-TYPE  mACHlNES. 


IF  YOUR  NAmE  HAS 
EVER  BEEN  FUmBLED, 
WE  THINK  YOU'LL 
UNDERSTAND  OUR 
SITUATION.  YOUR  HELP  IN) 
CORRECTLY  USING  OUR 
TRADEmARK  TO  REFER 
ONLY  TO  OUR  PRODUCTS 
WILL  BE  APPRECIATED. 


CATERPILLAR 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
•^Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 
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“We’ve  cut  ad  production  time 


70%  at  the  Fresno  Guide” 

says  Bill  Cole,  General  Manager 


“We  have  found  that  our  new  Fototronic®  Typesetting 
System  has  enabled  us  to  cut  makeup  time  on  a  full  page 
ad  from  6  hours  to  less  than  2,”  says  Bill  Cole,  General 
Manager  of  the  Fresno  Guide.  “We  had  a  good  hot  metal 
set-up,  but  the  Fototronic  machine  has  made  an  amazing 
difference  in  our  display  composition  costs.  Keyboard 
versatility  which  gives  us  120  positions  and  the  fact  that 
each  type  disc  gives  nineteen  point  sizes  in  two  type 
faces  has  meant  that  we  can  produce  blocks  of  copy. 
The  typesetting  is  fast,  but  the  real  savings  come  in  the 
pasteup-70%  or  better.” 

Intertype's  Fototronic  Typesetting  System  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  way  to  set  type ...  a  “complete  composing  room” 
for  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Straight  matter  can  be 
set  at  22  lines  per  minute. 

The  most  complex  ad  display  is  produced  in  blocks  at 
high  speed  . . .  and  with  unmatched  quality.  Here  is  a  single 
typesetting  unit  which  can  outperform  the  best  hot  metal 


set-up,  or  efficiently  replace  a  hodge-podge  of  hot  metal, 
strike-on  and  photo-display  equipment. 

Let  Intertype  show  you  how  the  Fototronic  System  can 
save  you  money  in  your  composition— pasteup  operation. 


INTBRTYPE 

A  division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11201 


an  exclusive  e&p  report 


This  Compilation  May  Reduce  Error  Rates 


By  Robert  L.  Moyer 

l*ro<luelion  Manager,  Trenton  Times  Newspapers 


In  the  May  production  column 
in  K&P,  1  proposed  that  several 
ne\vsi)apers  form  an  error  com¬ 
parison  proup.  Each  would  use 
the  same  {)rocedure  for  allocat¬ 
ing  typographical  errors  by 
classifications — “operator,”  “ma¬ 
chine,”  or  “other.” 

Such  a  group  was  formed  and 
the  iei)orts  for  July  are  given 
here.  Because  some  did  not  make 
the  cojjy  deadline,  only  nine  re¬ 
ports  are  included  at  this  time. 
Next  month  all  will  be  brought 
up  to  date. 

This  repoi  t,  w'e  hope,  will  pro¬ 
vide  two  advantages  to  the  con¬ 
tributor.  1.  Each  one  will  receive 
copies  of  the  individual  reports. 
This  will  permit  comparison  of 
systems  as  well  as  error  rates. 

2.  Unless  our  experiences  in 
Trenton  are  atypical,  by  simply 
measuring  performances  there 
will  be  fewer  errors. 

The  15  participating  newspa¬ 
pers  are: 

lleri/en  Evening  Record, 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey 

Heriild-Neivs,  Passaic-Clifton, 
New  Jersey 

.\orfli  Bay  \htgget.  North 
Rav,  Ontario 

Oakland  Tribune,  Oakland, 
California 

Omaha  World-Herald,  Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Pa  triot-.Weivs,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

South  Bend  Tribune,  South 
Bend,  Indiana 

Aubuni  Park  Press,  Asbuiy 
Park,  New  Jersey 

Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Florida 

Topeka  Capital-Journal,  To¬ 
peka,  Kansas 

Koahvke  Times,  Roanoke,  V^a. 

Morristown  Daily  Record, 
Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Los  Angeles  Times,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio 

Trenton  E  vening  Times, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 

To  illustrate  how  each  news¬ 
paper  is  collecting  the  data,  I 
have  shown  (Table  I)  a  portion 
of  oui-  error  check  by  operator 
for  July.  A  similar  check  was 
made  on  three  successive  days. 
The  most  lines  checked  for  a 
given  operator  was  5,564.  As  we 
continue  to  collect  the  data,  we 
will  compare  operator  perform¬ 
ance  for  each  checking  period. 
Each  column  is  totalled  to  com¬ 
pute  a  group  average.  I  might 
add  ours  was  higher  than  I 
thought  it  would  be. 

Contributing  newspapers  were 

editor  sl  publisher 


asked  to  prepare  error  reports 
in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Use  corrected  proofs  for 
checking  i)erformance. 

2.  An  error  line  is  defined  as 
one  that  must  be  reset.  Two 
correct  lines  transposed  would 
not  be  considered  error  lines. 

3.  Suggest  that  a  machinist 
and  a  TTS  operator  work  the 
proofs  together  and  agree  on 
the  assignment  of  each  error 
line  as  an  “operator,”  “ma¬ 
chine,”  or  “other”  error. 

4.  Lines  can  easily  be  counted 
by  measuring  the  total  inches 
per  proof  and  multiplying  hy  the 
lines  per  inch. 

5.  Measure  at  least  25,0(t() 
lines  of  type. 

6.  If  you  have  both  manual 
and  TTS  produced  lines,  indi¬ 
cate  each. 

Tables  II  and  III  are  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  reports.  Each 
newspaper  has  a  code  number, 
and  it  will  be  the  same  in  each 
report. 


Table  II  shows  the  total  lines 
checked  by  each  newspaper  and 
their  allocation  of  the  errors. 

Since  each  newspaper  checked 
a  different  amount.  Table  III 
was  prepared  to  show  how  each 
would  have  been  had  they 
checked  exactly  25,000  lines.  By 
doing  this,  w’e  can  compute  a 
group  average. 

One  Surprise 

The  one  group  percentage 
that  surprised  me  was  the  ma¬ 
chine  error  rate  of  0.9%  This 
low  percentage  indicates  either 
a  group  of  fine  machinists  or  a 
group  of  machinists  who  as¬ 
signed  the  errors  without  being 
forced  to  debate  the  issue  with 
TTS  operators.  One  other  news¬ 
paper  besides  the  Trenton  Times 
had  a  high  “other”  error  rate. 
Ours  was  due  to  equipment 
problems  associated  with  the 
computer. 

When  we  completed  our  check 


the  summary  by  operator  was 
posted  in  the  TTS  area.  It  was 
received  with  less  than  enthus¬ 
iasm  but  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est.  We  also  posted  the  summary 
by  newspapers.  Our  total  error 
rate  was  higher  than  the  group 
rate.  There  is  already  reason  to 
believe  the  operators  with  the 
poorest  performance  records  are 
trying  to  improve. 

What  would  be  an  acceptable 
error  rate  for  each  classifica¬ 
tion?  At  the  Trenton  Times  we 
are  trying  to  obtain  the  follow- 


ing  error  rates: 

Operator 

2.0% 

Machine 

0.8% 

Other 

0.2% 

TOTAL 

3.0% 

We  will  gladly  accept  an  im¬ 
provement,  and  in  the  meantime, 
plan  to  live  with  50  percent  more 
errors  than  allowed  by  these 

rates. 

{Continued  on 

page  56) 

Plant  *  Equipment 


TABLE  I— ERROR  CHECK 


Mach. 

Oper. 

Other 

Total 

Error 

Lines 

Error 

Error 

Error 

Error 

Percentage 

Name 

Measured 

Lines 

Lines 

Lines 

Lines 

Mach. 

Oper 

Oth 

Total 

BARRETT 

2247 

19 

33 

7 

59 

.9 

1.5 

.3 

2.7 

MASICK 

2654 

43 

61 

14 

118 

1.6 

2.3 

.5 

4.4 

RAWLINGS 

1824 

21 

73 

1 1 

105 

1.2 

4.0 

.6 

5.8 

VOLOSKI 

3245 

53 

37 

9 

99 

1.6 

I.l 

.3 

3.0 

TABLE 

II— ERROR 

CHECK 

Mach. 

Oper. 

Other 

Total 

Error 

Lines 

Error 

Error 

Error 

Error 

Percentage 

Name 

Measured 

Lines 

Lines 

Lines 

Lines 

Mach. 

Oper 

Oth 

Total 

1 

63,576 

699 

1335 

318 

2352 

I.l 

2.1 

0.5 

3.7 

2 

25,233 

377 

670 

213 

1260 

1.5 

2.6 

0.8 

4.9 

3 

23,384 

224 

1081 

172 

1477 

1.0 

4.6 

0.7 

6.3 

4 

25,000 

187 

813 

1000 

.7 

3.3 

4.0 

5 

36,334 

51 

934 

92 

1077 

.1 

2.6 

0.3 

3.0 

6 

171,110 

1477 

7958 

268 

9703 

.9 

4.7 

0.2 

5.7 

7 

25,000 

299 

467 

49 

815 

1.2 

1.9 

0.2 

3.3 

8 

25,094 

378 

679 

174 

1231 

1.5 

2.7 

0.7 

4.9 

9 

26,671 

226 

866 

184 

1276 

0.8 

3.2 

0.6 

4.7 

TOTAL 

421,402 

3918 

14803 

1470 

20191 

0.9 

3.5 

0.3 

4.8 

GROUP  AVERAGE 

46,822 

435 

1645 

163 

2243 

0.9 

3.5 

0.3 

4.8 

TABLE 

III— ERROR 

:  CHECK 

Mach. 

Oper. 

Other 

Total 

Error 

Lines 

Error 

Error 

Error 

Error 

Percentage 

Name 

Measured 

Lines 

Lines 

Lines 

Lines 

Mach. 

Oper 

Oth 

Total 

1 

39% 

273 

521 

124 

918 

I.l 

2.1 

0.5 

3.7 

2 

99.1% 

374 

664 

211 

1249 

1.5 

2.6 

0.8 

4.9 

3 

107% 

240 

1 157 

184 

1581 

1.0 

4.6 

0.7 

6.3 

4 

100% 

187 

813 

1000 

0.7 

3.3 

4.0 

5 

68.8% 

35 

643 

63 

741 

0.1 

2.6 

0.3 

3.0 

6 

14.6% 

216 

1 162 

39 

1417 

0.9 

4.7 

0.2 

5.7 

7 

100% 

299 

467 

49 

815 

1.2 

1.9 

0.2 

3.3 

8 

99.6% 

376 

676 

173 

1226 

1.5 

2.7 

0.7 

4.9 

9 

93.7% 

212 

812 

172 

1196 

0.8 

3.2 

0.6 

4.7 

TOTAL 

225,000 

2212 

6915 

1015 

10143 

1.0 

3.1 

0.4 

4.5 

GROUP  AVERAGE 

25,000 

246 

768 

113 

1127 

1.0 

3.1 

0.4 

4.5 

for  August  12,  1967 
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Dktroit  by  Standard  Gravure  Corpora-  r.  Hoe  &  Co.  Inc.,  has  an-  the 
On  Thursday.  Augu.st  3,  the  tion  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  nounced  that  the  Hawaii  News-  their 
Detroit  Free  Presa  published  working  with  Free  Press  pro-  paper  Agency  Inc.,  publisher  of  1962. 
SpectaColor  in  a  collect  run  of  duction  manager  Bill  Codding-  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and 
four  sections  (20-14-20-14  ton  and  advertising  director  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  has  ager, 
pages).  Elving  N.  Anderson.  placed  an  order  for  eight  Hoe  -•Vgen 

The  front  page  carried  a  pic-  •  Colormatic  letterpress  units,  age  ( 

ture  by  chief  photographer  *.  ^Qaipment  will  be  in-  toppe 

Tony  Spina  on  the  Detroit  *  stalled  in  a  plant  addition  now  Hoi 

Lions-Buffalo  Bills  charity  foot-  Detroit  under  construction.  from 

ball  game.  James  J.  Brown  has  joined  Raymond  A.  Breur,  manager  for  ei 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  the  Detroit  Sews  as  production  of  Hoe's  Western  District,  said  •1:2 
promoted  cari)eting  on  the  back  assistant.  An  electrical  engineer,  the  order  includes  a  combination  single 
page  of  the  first  section,  then  he  previously  was  senior  field  3:3/2:l  folder,  five  Colormatic  matic 
led  off  the  third  section  with  engineer  with  the  Goss  Com-  color  cylinders  and  eight  fully  matic 
another  SpectaColor  ad  promot-  pany.  He  worked  in  research  and  automatic  reel,  tension  and  reel, 
ing  college  fashions.  development  for  the  former  paster  mechanisms.  nisms 

Goebel  Beer  used  the  back  Cline  Company,  manufacturers  The  new  press  units  will  re¬ 
page  of  the  third  section  for  a  of  press  equipment.  place  equipment  installed  prior  Fast 


Expansion  Stinlied 

WiniiTA,  Kans. 

Further  expansion  of  the 
Eafjle-Beacon  jiroduction  plant 
is  contemplated.  Publisher  John 
H.  Colburn  announced.  A  study 
now  under  way  will  determine 
whether  the  newspai)ers  will 
build  an  addition  on  the  east 
side  of  the  recently  modernized 
plant.  It  would  span  the  lailroad 
tracks  and  provide  space  for  a 
new  mail  room,  newsprint  stor¬ 
age,  engraving  facilities  and 
d(K‘k  facilities  foi-  truck  trans¬ 
portation. 


NOLAN’S  NEW  PLATE  WASHER  MAKES  REMELTING 
SAFER,  CLEANER -AUTOMATICALLY! 


Eliminates  air  pollution  from  burned  ink.  Prevents  the 
fire  hazard  resulting  from  build-up  of  ink  combustibles 
in  your  chimney.  Compact.  Self-contained.  Only  four  feet 
long!  Washes  and  dries  up  to  28  plates  per  minute.  Let 
your  Nolan  man  give  you  all  the  facts.  You’ll  breathe  easy! 


ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 

CitimiUd.  fioen 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAcksen  2-6105 


Rome,  New  York 
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We  keep  our  machines 
running  24  hours  a  day 


Ihatls  one  reason  our  customers  get  prompt  service 


MORE  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  USE  BURGESS  MATS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 


NEWSPAPER 

INSTALLATION 

SPECIALISTS 

OfFset 

Letterpress 

Magazine 

Rotogravure 

GEORGE  R.  HALL,  INC. 

20234  Datrelt  load 
CLEViLAND.  OHIO  44114 
Pkonr  (114)  311-011$ 


Daily  Handled 
Automatically 
In  Mail  Room 


Bakfkskikld,  Calif. 

Plans  to  expand  a  locally  de¬ 
veloped  machine  to  provide  full 
automated  operation  of  the 
liakersfield  Calif  omian' mail 
room  are  announced  by  William 
C.  Fritts,  general  manager. 

This  will  enable  the  delivery 
of  papers  directly  from  the  press 
into  equipment  which  will  run 
them  through  folding,  tying  and 
bundling  processes  at  the  rate  of 
60,000  an  hour. 

The  basic  equipment,  which 
folds,  counts,  ties  and  bundles 
newspapers  already  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  Californian.  Devised 
and  developed  here  by  Paul 
Chadburn,  a  local  man,  it  oper¬ 
ates  at  the  rate  of  8,750  papers 
an  hour. 

Success  of  the  product  is 
credited  to  the  activities  of 
Chadburn,  the  Californian,  and 
the  Gene  Gash  Electric  Com- 
|)any. 

Chadburn’s  product  includes 
an  auxiliary  attachment  which 
will  seal  each  folded  newspaper 
in  waxed  paper  to  meet  wet 
weather  delivery  conditions. 

The  machine  itself  uses  a  rede- 


MECHANICAL  MAIL  ROOM  equipment  developed 
locally  enables  the  Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Californian 
to  meet  folding,  waxing,  tying  and  bundling  require¬ 
ments.  It  was  developed  by  Paul  Chadburn,  a  Bakers¬ 
field  resident. 

signed  Sheridan  stuffing  head  matically  lil 
from  which  the  needle  has  lieen  papers  comin 
removed.  .\n  integral  aligner-  operation.  TL 
joggler  attachment  insures  de-  and  strays, 
livery  of  all  paper  fed  into  the  Bundles  ai 
equipment,  the  Californian  ad-  smaller  packi 
vises.  the  use  of  a 

Newspapers  are  folded  in  a  conveyor  sys 
double-wing  fold  on  a  continu-  signed  by  Ch 
ous  five-feet-per-second  rate,  efficiency  of 
This  fold  produces  a  flat  folded  said, 
paper  which  is  easier  to  stack, 

Imndle  and  deliver.  „  W  *t 

The  tying  mechanism  is  fully  ^  *• 

automatic  with  built-in  safe-  Harry  T.  I 
guards  to  insure  continuous  Flint  Ink  Coi 
operation.  manager  of  t 


Scholarship  at  RIl' 

W.  Pat  Collins,  a  student  at 
Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  has  been  awarded  a 
$6,000  Scripps-Howard  f'ounda- 
tion  scholarship.  The  grant  was 
awarded  to  the  student,  who  in 
the  opinion  of  RIT  authorities, 
has  the  most  potential  of  as¬ 
suming  an  executive  or  adminis¬ 
trative  level  position  in  news¬ 
paper  production.  Collins,  who 
is  entering  his  second  year  in  the 
School  of  Printing,  is  publisher 
of  RIT’s  student  newspaper,  the 
Reporter. 


deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 


Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 


Hurd  in  New  Job 

.lames  J.  Hurd  has  lieen  ap¬ 
pointed  composing  room  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  A’cu-’  York  Law 
Journal.  He  was  compo.sing  room 
superintendent  of  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  and  of  the  Sew 
York  World  Telegram  and  Sun. 


YOU  NOW  CAN  USE  FULL  REEL  SPACE  EVERY  DAY  —  RUN  HI-FI 
- -  ~ ^ -  OR  SPECTA  COLOR  ALONGSIDE^  OR  %  ROLL 

Tilt-Lock  Un- 

wind  Assembly  assures 
web-tension  on  each  roll 
from  shaft,  regardless  of  diam- 
eter,  caliper,  or  width.  Ideally 
suited  for  all  flying  and  hand 
paster  presses.  The  Assembly 
pays  for  itself  first  or  second  time 
it 

For  complete  information 


iWAIN 

CHAS.  T.  ALAIN.  INC. 
Sngineers 
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There's  no  substitute 
for  typographic  quality. 


Do  your  readers  give  up  fast  because 
those  fuzzv  pooriv-fitted  lines  give  them 
eye  strain^  Whv  not  make  your  offset 
tyi^ography  as  good  as  your  halftones. 
Move  into  true  photocomposition  with 
a  Linofilm  Quick.  You’ll  find  a  Quick 
pays  for  itself  in  increased  production 
and  improves  the  appearance  of  your 


paper  to  hoot!  When  \ou’re  read)’  to 
grow,  offer  vour  readers  (jualitij  tv[X)g- 
raphv  and  show  them  \ou’re  growing 
up  and  not  down.  Let  a  Mergenthaler 
representative  help  von  do  it  —  the 
Quick  wav.  Or  write  for  straight  facts 
to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11205. 


1 


Mergenthaler 

UNOFU.M 


Georgia  Paper 
Going  To  Offset 


Rome,  Ga. 

The  124-year-old  Rome  \ews- 
Trihime  is  converting  from 
letterpress  to  offset  printing 
with  a  web-fed  press. 

The  News-Tribune,  a  daily 
with  15,551  circulation,  will  in¬ 
stall  a  five-unit  Goss  Urbanite 
(iress,  equipped  with  a  balloon 
former,  in  the  newspaper’s  new 
location,  an  old  mill  building 
that  has  been  completely  re¬ 
modeled  into  an  attractive  and 
modern  plant. 

The  press  will  provide  color 
facilities  and  a  straight  run 
speed  of  40,000  papers  per  hour. 
The  press  wilt  print  on  five 
webs,  up  to  40  standard  pages, 
with  spot  color  in  two  sections. 
The  half-deck  of  the  three-color 
unit  will  provide  spot  color  on 
four  of  the  40  pages.  Process 
color  can  l)e  printed  on  four 
pages  of  a  32-page  product. 

B.  H.  Mooney  Jr.,  News-Trib¬ 
une  publisher,  said  the  news- 
j)aper  wants  to  “offer  readers 
and  advertisers  the  best  in  re¬ 
production  and  color  ([uality,  and 
we  are  looking  for  flexibility  and 
control  of  the  pressroom.  F'uture 
growth  also  is  a  factor  in  the 
conversion,  he  said. 


worth  $2.5  million,  enlargement  of  office  and  pro¬ 
duction  facilities.  In  the  downtown  complex  are  the 
News'  newspaper  building,  newsprint  warehouse  and 
Communications  Center. 


EXPANSION  PROJECT  at  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  is  moving  along  on  schedule.  The  multi-million- 
dollar  program  includes  construction  of  an  addition 
to  the  News  building,  installation  of  press  equipment 


Reports  on  Offset  .4t  Paeifie  Parley 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  paper  Mechanical  Conference 

.\n  examination  of  offset  is  here  Oct.  6-8. 

scheduled  for  the  Pacific  News-  .\  report  by  Peter  Romano, 

-\NP.A,  will  be  accompanied  by 
reports  on  why  the  Fort  Collins 
(Colo.)  Coloradan  is  staying 
^  I  with  letterpress,  by  Clyde  Mof- 

H  publisher,  and  on  the  Sac- 

wt  ramento  (Calif.)  Union’s  con- 

■  version  by  Charles  Walheim, 

production  manager. 

Kenneth  Chenoweth,  Van 
Xays  (Calif.)  News,  is  PNMC 
president. 


.4TF  Machine  Rated 
At  20  Lines  a  Minute 

A  high  speed,  phototypeset¬ 
ting  machine  capable  of  setting 
20  newspaper  lines  of  11  picas 
of  8  point  a  minute  is  now  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Photo  Typesetter 
Division,  American  Type  Found¬ 
ers  Co.,  Inc. 

Called  the  Photocomp  20,  the 
new  tape-operated  machine  is 
compatible  with  computer  pro¬ 
grams  producing  six  level  "TTS 
coded  advanced  feed  hole  paper 
tapes  whatever  the  color,  and 
accommodates  wire  service  tapes 
Workshop  Schedule  without  conversion. 

William  D.  Siegfried,  training 
director  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

Research  Center  at  Rochester  Denver 

Institute  of  Technology,  has  an-  Charles  (Bert)  Jentsch  has 
nounced  the  fall  schedule  for  been  appointed  superintendent 

Web  Offset  Newspaper  Manage-  of  the  engraving  department  of 
ment  Workshops.  Sessions  will  the  Rocky  Mountain  Neivs,  He 
be  held  Octolier  9-13,  November  succeeds  Edwin  A.  Hamlyn,  who 
6-10  and  Decemlier  4-8.  died  July  12. 


Who 
Rearches 
for  — {and  gets) 
higher  calibre 
representatives 


Engraving  ‘Super' 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 


ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

William  Ginsberg — Consulting  Engineer  •  Harold  Cooper  AIA  •  Robert  K.  Ginsberg  PE 

Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 

331  MADISON  AVENUE 


e  CONSULTATION 


•  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 


e  PLANT  EXPANSION 


TO  BETTER  SERVE  THE 
GRAPHIC  ARTS  EXCLUSIVELY 


e  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


imferi.au  metal  &  chemic.al  company 

C'hlca«<t  eoe^o  •  Philadelphia  1913-1 


New  York  10007 
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great  Wood  Flong 
territory 

. »  i  1 » ■ '  li  I '  i  i  !<  (I  lit  I M  M  \ 


P.  (Paul)  McDonald 


Throughout  the  Free  \\  orhl,  \V  ood  Flong  products  are  used 
in  some  43  countries  .  .  .  the  Far  East  and  throughout  Europe, 
Africa,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  and  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Distance  means  nothing  to  Wood  Flong 
customers  because  they  know  they  can  depend  on  both 
our  product  and  our  people  to  get  them  fine  molding  and 
sharp  printing. 

The  opportunity  to  prove  how  good  printing  can  be  better 
printing  .  .  .  with  Wood  Flong  mats  .  .  .  will  be  welcomed. 

Just  drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  get  in  touch  with  you 
immediately  to  arrange  trials. 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


New  York  Office:  55t  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7-2950 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


f 


FERAG  EQUIPMENT . 

better  “Praductii 

CONVEYOR 

COUNTER 

STACKER 

HENRY  P.  KORN  ASSOC.,  INC. 

300  PARK  AVE..  SOUTH,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  lOOlO 
TEL.  OR  3-6260 


TRENTON,  N  J.  •  609-394-7153 

CAMDEN.  N  J.  •  609-966-6353 

NORTH  WALES.  PA.  215-699-9256 


be  we  are  awkward,  but  even 
with  two  men  we  have  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  removing  some  racks. 
Paul  Sullivan  had  our  Mainten¬ 
ance  Department  rig  up  a 
sliding  pulley  arrangement  with 
a  4:1  ratio.  This  makes  it  very 
easy  for  one  man  to  remove  and 
clean  a  rack.  (See  cut). 

The  sink  used  for  cleaning  the 
racks  is  just  to  the  left  of  the 
processor.  After  the  rack  is 
lifted  above  the  top  of  the  proc¬ 
essor,  the  boon  can  be  pivoted 
and  the  pulleys  slid  along  their 
track  in  the  boon  so  as  to  posi¬ 
tion  the  rack  directly  over  the 
sink. 


Error  Rates 

{Continued  from  page  49) 


There  are  now  15  newspapers 
that  will  submit  reports  for 
August.  This  list  could  lie  ex- 
pande<l  to  20.  If  anyone  is  in¬ 
terested,  please  write  to  me  at 
the  Trenton  Times.  The  first  five 
additional  pajiers  that  submit 
reports  prior  to  August  24  will 
bt*  included. 


<;la.ssink  nkcative  fiats 

A  convenient  way  to  keep 
your  thin  base  film  negatives 
from  moving  around  on  a  flat 
was  suggested  by  Charles  Long- 
bottom,  Assistant  Engraving 
Room  Superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

He  experimented  wdth  var¬ 
ious  materials  and  selected  a 
translucent  paper  as  a  backing 
for  negatives.  A  small  amount 
of  spray  adhesive  is  used  to  hold 
each  negative  to  the  sheet  of 
“Glassine”  paper.  Properly  ap¬ 
plied,  the  “Glassine”  paper  with 
the  negatives  stuck  to  it  can  be 
carried  in  a  vertical  position 
without  the  negative  moving. 
(See  cut).  There  is  no  apparent 
loss  in  quality  due  to  exposing 
through  the  translucent  paper. 

Our  Engraving  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Paul  Sullivan,  obtains  the 
“Glassine”  paper  from  D.  L. 
Ward  Paper  Company,  401 
North  Broad  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  By  ordering  two 
reams  at  a  time,  the  cost  for 
each  18  by  24  sheet  is  approxi¬ 
mately  1.5  cents. 

Prior  to  using  the  “Glassine” 
paper,  it  used  to  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  an  old  negative.  Now 
we  date  each  translucent  paper 
flat  and  store  them  after  we 
finish  printing  the  plate. 


Fire  Protection 

In  a  previous  article,  I  had 
asked  for  information  regarding 
fire  protection  of  stereotype 
melting  pots  and  flues.  I  received 
an  answer,  but  the  author  wishes 
to  remain  anonymous. 

“We  recently  installed,  on  our 
central  remelt  flue,  an  American 
Air  Filter  Roto-Clone.  Water  is 
injected  into  the  vanes  of  the 
Roto-Clone  fan  which  washes 
the  oil  vapors,  caused  when  the 
inked  plate  hits  the  molten 
metal,  down  the  drain.  The 
Roto-Clone  is  mounted  as  close 
to  the  remelt  pot  as  possible  to 
prevent  a  build-up  of  vapors  in 
the  flue  before  it  hits  the  Roto- 
Clone  fan. 

We  have  also  installed  Dry 
Chemical  Systems  in  the  flue  and 
these  are  fused  to  discharge  in 
the  event  there  is  a  fire. 

“We  believe  this  will  solve,  or 
.substantially  reduce,  the  haz¬ 
ard.” 


Pulley  arrangement  at  the  Trenton  Times  makes  it  easy  to  remove 
and  clean  a  rack  from  the  film  processor. 


“Special  Cams  and  Triggers” 
Recently  I  received  a  request 
from  a  machinist  asking  for  an 
opinion  on  the  use  of  Fedco 
“non-lubricating  cams  and  trig¬ 
gers.”  We  are  using  them  but  I 
would  prefer  to  print  the  com¬ 
ments  of  other  users.  If  your 
shop  is  using  them,  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  a  brief  note  from  your 
machinist  indicating  his  opinion, 
good  or  bad. 


.4  Boon  for  Engravers 

Removing  the  racks  from  an 
automatic  film  processor  such  as 
a  Log-E,  is  a  two-man  job.  May- 


Engraver  is  ready  to  place  a  "Glassine”  flat  of  negatives  on  a 
coated  sheet  of  zinc.  Negatives  don't  slip  if  properly  applied. 


/  %rfARSHALi. 
MAINTENANCE 


For  Elllciont  Ncwspapir  Operation 


CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O  Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

5000  Calvert  Road  •  College  Park,  »*■ 
Phoni  96MSn 


Equipped  for  M  ^  m 

any  job.  24  ^r-,/7 

hours  a  day —  ^ 

and  no  extra  charge 

for  overtime,  nights  or  weekends. 
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Over  -  the  -  Counter 
Stock  Quotations 
Are  Computerized 

The  first  computer-produced 
tables  of  Over-the-Counter  se¬ 
curities  appeared  last  week  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  daily  tables,  supplied  by 
United  Press  International,  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  feature  into  the 
format  for  OTC  quotations. 
They  show  the  net  change  in 
bid  price  instead  of  “previous 
bid”  for  quotations  on  industrial, 
utility,  bank,  trust,  and  insur¬ 
ance  stocks  as  well  as  mutual 
funds. 

Justified  in  TTS 

Heretofore,  readers  have  had 
to  make  their  own  calculation 
of  net  change  from  bid  and 
previous  bid  figures.  Computers 
operated  by  Scantlin  Electron¬ 
ics  for  UPI’s  Unistox  services 
now  compute  the  net  change  and 
justify  lines  in  TTS  format. 

Besides  the  tables  employing 
the  net  change  feature,  the  spe¬ 
cial  service  to  the  Journal  also 
uses  computers  to  produce 
tables  on  corporate  bonds,  pub¬ 
lic  authority  bonds,  foreign  se¬ 
curities  and  the  weekly  listings 
with  bid  and  asked  prices  only. 


Publisher  Damp, 

But  Papers  Safe 

Rio  Vista,  Calif. 

Ardle  C.  Pierce,  publisher, 
Rio  Vista  News-Herald,  turned 
boatman  on  the  Sacramento 
River  when  a  bridge  was  closed 
for  repairs.  This  left  Pierce  39 
miles  by  road  and  one-mile  by 
water  from  the  Tracy  (Calif.) 
Press,  which  prints  his  offset 
weekly. 

The  publisher  and  Jack  G. 
Mackey,  his  assistant,  ferried 
N-H  plates  across  Rio  Vista 
Bay  in  a  ski  boat.  The  return 
with  2600  copies  of  the  paper 
required  two  trips.  The  wide 
waters  were  rough  and  the  two 
newsmen  got  soaked,  but  they 
kept  the  newspapers  dry.  And 
deliveries  were  on  time,  reports 
Pierce, 


MacMillan,  Bloedel 
Mill  Project  Delayed 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  Limited, 
announced  it  will  postpone  for 
one  year  a  construction  start  on 
a  $50  million  pulp  mill  at  White- 
court,  Alberta,  100  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Edmonton.  Company 
officials  said  the  postponement 
is  attributable  to  a  depressed 
world  market  for  forest  prod¬ 
ucts. 


IT'S  A  TALL  STORY — Using  exterior  hoist  machinery,  Taft  Con¬ 
tracting  Co.  engineers  move  36  new  press  units  through  the  wall  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star  building  in  a  $6  million  mod¬ 
ernization  program  for  that  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper. 


the  old  job 
won’t  be  the 
same  after 
BEVERIDGE 

V.LD. 


After  a  Visual-ln-Plant  Demonstration  of 
1%7  top  quality  Beveridge  Mats  in  your 
plant  on  your  equipment,  your  work  will 
take  on  a  new  look.  You  will  see  a  mat 
performance  that  can  make  your  mat 
handling  easier  and  more  efficient,  your 
reproductions  better  and  give  new  econ¬ 
omies.  Let  us  prove  these  advantages. 
Arrange  for  a  V.I.D.  now.  No  obligation  on 
your  part.  Write,  wire  or  phone. 


S  Tor 
Syndicates 

Beveridge 
‘500”  Syndicate 

Beveridge 
Color- Pack 


For  B 
Newspapers 

Beveridge 
Auto-Pack 

Beveridge 
High  Speed 

Beveridge 
Multi-Cast 

New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY  ^ 

\  '  70S  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204  •  Phone  Code  (317)  635-4391 
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United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD . . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 
TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


220  East  42nd  St  .Ncv.  York  17. N  Y 


SYNDICATES 


Mattlin  Analyzes 
Men’s  Fashions 


By  Ray  Erwin 

'  Men’s  fashions,  currently  in 
'  the  process  of  revolutionary 
changes,  are  reviewed  and  re¬ 
ported  for  newspapers  by  a 
recognized  authority  in  a  newly 
;  syndicated  column. 

The  column:  “A  Man’s 

World.” 

The  columnist:  Everett  Matt¬ 
lin. 

The  format:  Weekly  500-word 
column. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

This  new  column  of  comment 
on  men’s  fashions  also  meanders 
I  in  the  direction  of  grooming  and 
,  toiletries,  diet  and  exercise,  and 
'  the  more  cosmopolitan  amenities 
of  men’s  lives. 

“My  interest  in  fashion  was 
inherited,”  said  Everett  Matt- 
I  lin,  the  columnist.  “My  father 
was  something  of  a  dandy.” 

But  Mattlin,  in  his  own  right, 
is  qualified  to  discourse  upon  the 
grooming  of  prince  and  playboy, 
movie  star  and  mogul,  as  well  as 
the  average  family  man.  He  was 
I  born  in  Ohio  and  was  educated 
and  had  his  taste  refined  in 
!  Boston. 

I  Harvard  Man 

.\fter  he  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  cum  liiude  and  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  he  did  post-gradu¬ 
ate  work  as  a  Fulbright  Scholar 
and  earned  a  graduate  degre<“ 
from  UCLA  and  joined  the 
I  faculty  of  Boston  University  as 
an  English  instiuctor. 

He  came  to  New  York  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  a  men’s  fashion 
periodical,  (lentlemen’s  Quur- 
terlif,  a  position  he  still  holds. 
He  has  contributed  to  the  .Vcu' 
;  York  Timett,  Chicinjo  Daily 
i  .Vcu'.s',  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 
Hernld  and  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 

'  Itulletin,  the  latter  paper  hailing 
him  as  “the  leading  oracle  of 
men’s  fashion.”  He  has  been 
writing  “A  Man’s  World”  for 
I  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  some 
I  time. 

Toiigu»‘-in-('.lieck 

Everett  Mattlin,  sometimes 
j  tongue-in-cheek,  shows  why  the 
I  revolution  in  dress  touches  every 
male  of  every  age.  He  is  known 
for  his  lively  wit  and  terse  style. 

“From  Paris  to  Hollywood, 


Everett  Mattlin 

from  Carnaby  Street  to  Madison 
.\venue,  men  are  interested  in 
accentuating  their  good  points, 
but  hiding  the  bay  window  or 
those  graying  locks,”  said  the 
columnist.  “I  attempt  to  tell 
them  how.” 

“1  descrilie  how  .Umerican  and 
Continental  designers  are 
making  our  ties,  trousers, 
jackets  and  shirts  more  fanciful, 
and  what  ‘razor  cuts’  and 
‘gentlemen’s  resale  shops’  are. 
In  addition,  there  are  pointers 
relating  to  the  whole  personality, 
as  well  as  helpful  hints  for  the 
office  or  a  night  on  the  town. 

“While  I  address  myself  pri¬ 
marily  to  men,  the  man’s  world 
I’m  writing  about  often  turns 
out  to  be  a  woman’s  prerogative 
when  you  consider  how  many 
j)urchases  are  influenced  to  one 
degree  or  another  by  the  wife 
or  mother  acting  as  adviser  to 
the  whole  family.  So  I  expect 
plenty  of  women  to  peek  at  the 
column,  too.” 


That  new  recipe-providing 
comic  strip,  “Chateau  &  Briand” 
(E&P,  July  15,  page  50),  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Spadea  Syndi¬ 
cate,  is  produced  by  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  writer-artist  team.  Larry 
Green  is  an  award-winning  art 
director  and  designer.  Allen 
Schwartz  has  three  soft  cover 
books  on  the  market :  “Drinking 
For  Lov'e,”  “Cooking  For  Love,” 
and  “What  If  .  .  .”  He  won  two 
Writer’s  Digest  awards  for 
writing  in  1966  (articles  and 
poetry),  and  works  as  a  free¬ 
lancer  specializing  in  foods  and 
travel — he  also  strings  for 
Travel  Weekly. 


Football  Feature 
Ready  For  Fans 

Duffy  Daugherty,  head  foot¬ 
ball  coach  at  Michigan  State 
University,  has  signed  again  this 
year  with  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  to  write  “You 
Be  the  Quarterback,”  reader 
participation  football  feature  in 
its  15th  season. 

The  series  begins  Sept.  11  and 
runs  six  days  a  week  for  10 
weeks.  The  feature  puts  football 
fans  in  the  quarterback  position 
with  professional  and  collegiate 
game  situations.  Fans  match 
wits  with  a  winning  (undefeated 
in  regular  season  play  for  the 
last  two  years)  and  witty  coach. 
It’s  Duffy’s  13th  season  as  foot¬ 
ball  coach  at  Michigan  State 
University.  The  short  feature 
with  its  proposition  and  its  an¬ 
swer  may  be  run  in  single  or 
double-column  format  on  sports 
pages. 

• 

United  Features 
Distributes  Series 

Two  new  “Spotlite  Series”  to 
be  distributed  by  the  United 
Feature  Syndicate  are: 

G.O.P.  Women 

.4  series  on  “The  Women  Be¬ 
hind  the  G.O.P.  Hopefuls”  (Aug. 
11)  is  in  five  parts  and  is  by  a 
writer  familiar  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  scene,  Carolyn  Bell 
Hughes. 

There  are  profiles,  illustrated 
with  photos,  of  Lenore  Romney, 
Happy  Rockefeller,  Pat  Nixon, 
Nancy  Reagan,  Remigia  Brooke 
and  others  considered  potential 
First  or  Second  Ladies. 

Soviet  Science 

A  four-part  series  wMth  photos 
(Aug.  21)  is  entitled  “What  -4re 
the  Soviet  Scientists  Up  To?” 

The  writer,  Nino  Lo  Bello, 
estimates  there  are  570,000  men 
and  women  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  can  be  called  scientists. 
They  are  engaged  in  fields  that 
range  from  geology  to  such  new¬ 
comers  to  the  family  of  sciences 
as  gnotobiology,  cyrogenics, 
bubble  technology  and  phyto¬ 
chemistry. 

• 

Small-world  or  shoe-on-the- 
other-foot  story:  Maynard 
Hicks,  Washington  State  Uni¬ 
versity  professor,  is  spending 
the  summer  on  the  copy  desk  of 
ihe  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  am\ 
handles  all  the  syndicated  copy 
of  Tom  Tiede,  NEA  reporter 
and  war  correspondent.  Hick.« 
taught  Tiede  four  years  at 
Washington  State,  from  which 
the  latter  was  graduated  in 
1959.  “He’s  fulfilling  all  the 
promise  I  always  thought  he 
had,”  Hicks  said.  “I  enjoy  his 
style,  his  apt  phrases.” 
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ray /ray 


If  you’re  interested  in  syndicated  newspaper  features, 
you’re  probably  a  regular  reader  of  Ray  Erwin.  In  covering 
the  Syndicate  beat  for  E&P,  Ray  rubs  elbows  with 
columnists  and  cartoonists,  and  tells  about  their  features 
and  foibles  on  his  weekly  Syndicate  page. 

As  an  indication  of  his  following  in  the  field,  he  has 
been  able  to  guide  a  host  of  tyros  along  the  pebbled 
path  to  syndication,  distributing  countless  copies  of 
a  reprint  of  a  column,  “How  to  sell  a  newspaper  feature.’’ 

And  editors  around  the  world  turn  to  his  page  to  learn 
what’s  new  in  features,  and  where  to  find  them. 

The  Syndicate  field  isn’t  Ray’s  only  beat.  He  writes 
about  newspapers  and  newspaper  people  as  only  an 
ex-newsman  can.  A  former  reporter  and  columnist  for  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  city  editor  of  the  Miami  Beach  Tropics’ 
shipboard  reporter  for  the  New  York  Sun  (where  he  inter¬ 
viewed  Churchill  and  Chevalier,  Gromyko  and  Lady  Astor), 
Ray  Erwin  covers  the  entire  newspaper  scene  for 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

You’ll  find  his  by-line  over  stories  of  strikes  or 
convention.s,  book  reviews  and  features.  His  regular  weekly, 
up-front  “Ray  Erwin’s  Column’’  of  chitchat,  poems  and  patter 
packs  more  newspaper  names  than  any  equivalent  half-page 
anywhere,  and  is  one  of  E&P’s  best-read  features. 

Every  June,  Ray  returns  to  his  boyhood  home  in  Wilke.<- 
boro,  North  Carolina,  that  he  left  more  than  two  decades 
ago.  Here  at  E&P,  we’re  suspicious  that  he  makes  the 
annual  pilgrimage  for  a  fast  refresher  course  to  renew 
his  Southern  accent.  The  other  49  weeks  of  the  year 
you’ll  find  him  in  his  real  home  .  .  .  the  newspaper  business. 
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Classroom 
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vertisers.  By  the  time  they  had 
received  a  week’s  instruction, 
he  said,  they  were  firm  support¬ 
ers  of  the  industry — “an  aspect 
of  the  school  propram  which  is 
well  worthwhile  in  itself.” 

Haefner  remarked  that  if  he 
were  a  publisher  the  question 
of  educational  television  and 
teacher  attitudes  in  respect  of 
newspaper  content  would  not 
“worry  me  so  much  as  the  sug¬ 
gestion  growingly  being  bandied 
about  in  academic  circles  that 
newspapers  are  being  run  by 
white  Protestant  Anglo-Saxon 
management  people.” 

Discussion  turned  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  who  paid  for  newspa¬ 
pers  supplied  to  students.  This 
yielded  mixed  findings  from 
those  present.  Some  reported 
supplying  schools  free  of  charge 
for  initial  two-week  periods, 
others  indicated  subsequent  pay¬ 
ments  from  Federal  funds, 
school  funds  and  individual  stu¬ 
dents,  while  fully-paid  opera¬ 
tions  throughout  were  also  dis¬ 
closed. 

(The  ANPA  Foundation  Sur¬ 
vey,  in  this  area  reports:  “The 
profile  also  discloses  that  41% 
of  newspapers  with  programs 
charge  for  at  least  some  of  the 
copies  delivered  to  the  schools. 
Newspapers  of  more  than  50,- 
000  circulation  tend  to  charge, 
probably  due  to  the  large  volume 
of  newspapers  they  distribute 
within  the  program.  In  Canada, 
however,  only  two  of  the  22 
newspapers  reporting  charge  for 
copies  sent  to  the  schools.”) 

Molivalii>n? 

Moving  on  to  the  question  of 
motivating  more  newspapers  in¬ 
to  becoming  involved  in  the 
classroom  progi-am,  Durkee  said 
the  appeal  should  be  to  manag¬ 
ing  editors  who  had  to  be  en¬ 
thused  with  the  importance  of 
the  pjoject  as  related  to  their 
newspapers’  future  readership. 

Roy  Newborn,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  Bouton  Herald-Traveler, 
disagreed.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  circulation  side  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  had  started  the  program 
and  the  appeal  should  still  be 
to  newspaper  circulators. 

“I’m  in  the  business  of  selling 
newspapers,”  he  said.  “Circu¬ 
lators,  before  selling  a  classroom 
program  to  their  publishers, 
want  to  know  what  it  means  in 
terms  of  adding  to  their  net- 
paid  circulation  figure.” 

Newborn,  like  a  number  of 
other  speakers  during  the  de¬ 
bate,  did  not  support  the  use 
of  commercially-produced  film 
strip  as  a  method  of  gaining 
support  for  classroom  programs. 

The  meeting  agreed  that  the 


current  need  was  to  get  class¬ 
room  programs  started  at  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  whenever  pos¬ 
sible. 

“We  are  dealing  with  children 
who  are  the  first  fruits  of  the 
electronic  era,”  said  Durkee. 
These  children  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  television  and  radio 
since  their  earliest  memories. 
Almost  all  of  them  were  con- 
fiimed  viewers  of  TV  before 
they  started  school.  If  we  ac¬ 
cept  the  findings  of  many  soci¬ 
ologists,  a  large  percentage  of 
children  today  are  not  simply 
viewers  but  addicts. 

“The  voice  in  the  house,  as 
provided  by  radio,  is  so  familiar 
to  children  that  they  cannot  re¬ 
member  life  without  it.  A  great 
many  of  them  can’t  do  their 
homework  without  it.  Some  of 
them  can’t  go  to  sleep  without 
it. 

“The  art  of  reading  came  late 
in  that  all-important  part  of 
life  psychologists  refer  to  as 
the  formative  years.  And  when 
it  came,  of  course,  it  did  not 
come  through  the  medium  of 
the  newspaper.  Books  and  mag¬ 
azines  are  known  to  children 
long  before  they  are  aware  of 
the  existence  of  newspapers. 

“To  children  of  today,  news¬ 
papers  are  a  Johnny-come- 
lately  in  the  field  of  mass  com¬ 
munications.  And  this  means  we 
begin  our  efforts  to  attract  them 
to  newspapers  with  a  handi¬ 
cap.  Our  handicap  is  not  in¬ 
surmountable,  but  we  have  no 
time  to  lose  if  we  are  to  elimi¬ 
nate  it.” 

• 

New  Contracts  End 
Strike  at  Hilo  Paper 

Hilo,  Hawaii 

Striking  Guildsmen,  printers 
and  pressmen  have  returned  to 
work  at  the  Donrey  Media 
Group’s  newspaper,  the  Hawaii 
Tribune-Herald,  with  contracts 
that  provide  wage  increases  up 
to  $29  a  week  over  three  years. 

During  the  eight-weeks  strike, 
which  began  May  21,  the  Trib¬ 
une-Herald  published  an  eight- 
page  paper  and  the  strikers  put 
out  a  shopper.  The  pressmen  had 
been  trying  to  negotiate  a  con¬ 
tract  since  September. 

The  scale  for  reporters  and 
display  advertising  salesmen  will 
go  to  $157.50  in  the  third  year 
of  the  agreement.  The  manage¬ 
ment  agreed  to  retrain  all 
printers  for  the  conversion  to 
cold-type  production. 

• 

In  Government  Office 

Washington 

Lloyd  Preslar,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal,  is  now 
special  assistant  to  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  for  International 
Affairs,  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation. 


Allen  Group  Buys 
Paper  in  Oregon 

Baker,  Ore. 

New  owners  of  the  Baker 
Democrat-Herald  are  Riley  D. 
Allen,  publisher.  La  Grande 
(Ore.)  Observer;  John  M.  Mc- 
(illelland  Jr.,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
Sews,  and  Robert  W.  Chandler, 
editor.  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin. 

The  daily,  established  in  1870, 
was  purchased  from  Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  Lee  Bollinger  of  Baker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Bowerman 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everet  Per¬ 
sons. 

Richard  F.  Anderson,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  mechanical  and 
adv'ertising  departments  of  the 
Bulletin  for  the  past  10  years, 
has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Democrat-Herald. 
Jerry  Stonebraker,  news  editor, 
was  promoted  to  editor. 

Bollinger  has  been  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Democrat-Her¬ 
ald  for  10  years,  and  Persons 
and  Bowerman  are  active  in  the 
management  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Press-Democrat. 

Because  of  the  proximity  of 
the  two  cities,  Allen  said,  the 
Democrat-Herald  w’ill  make  use 
of  new  production  facilities  at 
LaGrande.  The  new  owners  have 
invested  $150,000  in  new  equip¬ 
ment  recently,  with  a  conversion 
to  offset  printing. 

*  *  * 

Three  Arizona  publishers  have 
announced  purchase  of  Walters 
Publications  and  Printing,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lake  Havasu  City 
Herald. 

The  purchasers,  organized  as 
Havasu  Printing  Co.  Inc.,  are 
Donald  H.  Soldwedel,  publisher, 
Yuma  Daily  Sun;  Roger  Hos¬ 
kins,  publisher,  Yuma  News  En¬ 
terprise;  and  T.  Frank  Stewart, 
publisher,  Prescott  Evening 
Courier. 

They  announced  a  new  print¬ 
ing  plant  will  be  built  on  a  two- 
acre  site  at  a  cost  of  $184,000. 
.A.  four-color  printing  press  will 
lie  installed  at  an  additional  cost 
of  $250,000. 

Rol)ert  M.  Lightfoot  of  Pres¬ 
cott  will  be  publisher  of  the 
Herald  and  general  manager  of 
the  printing  operations  there 
and  at  Hesperia,  Calif. 

• 

Associates  in  PR 

Jack  Raymond,  former  Neio 
York  Times  Pentagon  corres¬ 
pondent,  and  Maj.  (Jen.  Chester 
V.  Clifton  Jr.,  former  White 
House  military  aide,  have 
formed  Clifton-Raymond  Asso¬ 
ciates,  as  Washington-based  op¬ 
erating  company  of  Interpublic, 
a  marketing  communications 
organization. 


Littick  Company  Buys 
Control  in  Coshocton 

Coshocton,  Ohio 

Controlling  interest  in  the 
Coshocton  Tribune  has  been  sold 
to  the  Zanesville  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Times  Recorder, 

The  announcement  wa.s  made 
jointly  by  F.  Bruce  Wallace, 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Tribune,  and  Clay  Lit¬ 
tick,  president  of  the  Zane.sville 
Publishing  Co. 

The  52  percent  controlling  in- 
terest  was  held  by  Wallace  and 
his  wife,  Evalyn.  They  cited  “in¬ 
creasing  costs”  as  a  rea.'son  for 
selling.  Wallace  will  retain  his 
controlling  interest  in  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WTNS  in  Coshocton. 

Littick  said  there  would  be 
no  changes  in  the  personnel. 

The  Tribune  was  founded  in 
1909.  It  is  an  afternoon  and 
Sunday  paper  with  a  circulation 
of  10,400  daily  and  10,900  Sun¬ 
day.  The  Times  Recorder,  a 
morning  daily,  has  a  circulation 
of  31,000  and  22,000  Sunday. 

The  publishing  company  also 
operates  radio  and  television 
stations. 

• 

Magazine  Writer, 

Tv  Newsman  at  NYU 

Three  teachers  will  join  the 
department  of  journalism  at 
New  York  University  this  fall, 
M.  L.  Stein,  department  chair¬ 
man,  has  announced. 

Stanley  Frank,  free-lance  fea¬ 
ture  article  writer,  and  Lee 
Hanna,  news  director  of  WCBS- 
tv  News,  will  teach  pai  t-time  at 
NYU. 

George  A.  Comstock,  former 
newsman  and  now  a  research 
associate  at  the  Institute  for 
Communciation  Research,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  will  join  the 
NYU  faculty  as  an  assistant 
professor. 

Frank  has  sold  150  articles 
to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Some  750  of  his  feature  articles 
have  been  published. 

While  Hanna  has  been  direc¬ 
tor  of  news  at  WCBS-tv,  since 
February,  1966,  the  staff  has 
grown  from  65  to  145,  making 
it  the  largest  local  tv  news  or¬ 
ganization. 

Comstock  has  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review. 

• 

Goins  Collection 

The  Mississippi  Department  of 
.Archives  and  History  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  Craddock  Goins  Collec¬ 
tion  to  preserve  his  original 
manuscripts,  correspondence  and 
research  material.  Goins  began 
newspaper  work  on  the  Atlanta 
Cojistitutiori.  After  free-lance 
work  in  Mississippi,  New  York 
and  Washington,  he  retired  to 
Atlanta  two  years  ago. 
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MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 


COUNCIL 


WEBSTER’S  DEFINES  LP-GAS  IN  ONLY  62  WORDS 


But  what  it  does 
takes  volumes 


OF  AMERICA'S  GREAT  SOURCES  OF  ENERGY. 
ONLY  LP-GAS  SERVES  YOU  IN  SO  MANY  WAYS 


NATIONAL  LP-GAS  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 
79  We$t  Monrot  Street,  Chicago,  Ittinoit  60603 


Because  LP-gas  does  so  many  things. 

You  might  think  LP-gas  is  like  natural  gas. 
It  is  and  it  isn’t.  People  in  towns,  suburbs, 
and  on  farms  and  ranches  do  use  LP-gas  just 
as  people  served  by  utilities  use  natural  gas — 
to  cook  food,  heat  water,  dry  clothes,  and 
heat  and  cool  their  homes. 


But  because  of  its  remarkable  versatility, 
LP-gas  uses  extend  far  beyond  those  of  natural 
gas.  LP-gas  also  powers  trucks,  tractors, 
buses,  taxis  and  generators  just  like  gasoline 
and  diesel  fuel. 


LP-gas  has  many  uses  uniquely  its  own,  too. 
Flame  weeding  crops  is  one.  Duplicating  the 
searing  re-entry  heat  for  space  capsule  research 
is  another. 


Liquefied  petroleum  gas  is  the  complete  name 
of  LP-gas.  It  is  a  gas  converted  into  a  liquid 
for  easy  transportation  and  storage.  Propane, 
butane,  bottled  gas  are  some  of  the  names  it 
goes  by.  But  they’re  all  LP-gas. 

Wherever  heat  and  power  are  required,  LP-gas 
does  the  job. 


Hayden  Bill 

(Confirmed  from  page  10) 


the  committee  hy  saying  that 
combination  agivements  were 
•fine  in  small  cities  but  wrong 
in  metropolitan  areas.” 

Hoivitz  trained  his  guns  on 
the  situation  in  Cleveland,  where 
the  N'ewhouse  organization  re¬ 
cently  ac(iuired  the  Plain  Dealer 
for  $.7)4,000,000.  He  maintained 
the  only  reason  Newhouse  paid 
that  much  for  a  paper  that  made 
“less  than  two  million  dollars 
profit  in  lOOG”  was  the  l>elief 
that  there  would  1k‘  no  effective 
morning  competition  against  the 
Plain  Dealer. 

Situation  in  (ilevehind 

Before  the  sale  to  Newhouse, 
Horvitz  asserted,  there  was  only 
limited  comjtetition  Indween  the 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  Cleveland 
Prens,  Sci'ipps-Howard  after¬ 
noon  paper.  .\s  evidence  of  the 
lack  of  comi)etition,  he  cited  that 
both  newspapers  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  same  law  firm,  the 
Press  did  not  start  a  Sunday 
paper  to  compete  with  the  Plain 
Dealer’s  main  source  of  revenue, 
and  when  the  Plain  Dealer  de¬ 
cided  to  give  up  its  afternoon 
('leveland  Xews  it  sold  to  the 
Press  without  trying  to  find 
other  buyers. 

••The  present  owner  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  Newhouse  News¬ 
papers,  and  Scripps-Howard  are 
partners  in  a  joint  operating 
company  in  Birmingham,  Ala- 
l)ama,  and  are  apparently  get¬ 
ting  on  very  well  together,”  he 
commented. 

.Although  there  was  little  com- 
{)etition  lietween  the  Cleveland 
papers  “there  has  been  tough 
competition  against  the  small 
papers  which  are  struggling  to 
grow  around  Cleveland,”  Hor¬ 
vitz  said.  Both  papers  were  pub¬ 
lishing  area  editions  and  one  of 
them  was  selling  advertising  “at 
a  rate  which  under  no  analysis 
can  be  proved  profitable.” 

“In  addition,  lK)th  newspapers 
have  entered  into,  and  are  still 
entering  into,  contracts  with 
syndicates  which  specifically 
prevent  the  area  newspapers 
from  purchasing  good  comics 
and  editorial  features,”  he  as¬ 
serted.  “In  some  cases  these 
agreements  prevent  us  from  buy¬ 
ing  features  which  the  Cleveland 
papers  are  not  using;  they  are 
just  keeping  them  ‘on  ice.’  ” 

-Among  features  he  said  his 
papers  could  not  buy  because  of 
e.\clusive  contracts  with  the 
Cleveland  papers  were  Orphan 
-Annie,  which  the  Plain  Dealer 
is  not  publishing;  comics  such 
as  Peanuts,  -Andy  Capp,  Dennis 
the  Menace,  Lil  Abner  and  Mutt 
and  Jeff.  Neither  coulrl  he  buy 


the  columns  of  -Ann  Landers,  -Art 
Buchwald,  Walter  Lippmann, 
Drew  Pearson,  Sylvia  Porter 
and  others. 

••Our  problem  is  not  that  we 
have  trouble  obtaining  a  specific 
feature ;  it  is  that  we  are  unable 
to  obtain  any  of  the  toj)  fea¬ 
tures,”  Horvitz  said.  “It  is  un¬ 
fair  that  Scripps-Howard,  owner 
of  the  Press,  also  owns  United 
Features  Syndicate,  and  won’t 
let  us  buy  their  good  features. 
It  is  morally,  and  I  believe 
legally,  wrong  that  talented 
artists  and  writers  cannot  have 
their  works  read  and  enjoyed  by 
readers  of  smaller  newspapers. 
It  is  un--American  and  I  l)elieve 
illegal,  that  the  public  cannot 
read  the  features  they  want  to 
read  in  the  paper  of  their  choice, 
just  because  a  big  city  news- 
I)ai)er  editor  says  so.” 

The  Com  of  Kquipnient 

The  committee  heard  from 
William  I).  liinehart,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  -Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishei  s  -Asso¬ 
ciation  Kesearch  Institute  Inc., 
the  first  testimony  about  the  im¬ 
pact  upon  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  of  technological  develop¬ 
ments. 

“We  know  that  we  are  at  the 
starting  point  of  the  technolog¬ 
ical  revolution  and  that  what 
equipment  newspapers  buy  to¬ 
day  could  well  l)e  obsolete  far 
Ijefore  normal  write-off  allow¬ 
ances  permit  replacement,” 
Rinehart  testified.  “Secondly, 
we  know  that  the  new  tech¬ 
nology  is  and  will  l)e  very  ex¬ 
pensive  because  of  two  factors — 
one,  the  complexity  of  new  sys¬ 
tems  and  two,  the  very  rapid 
price  increases  during  the  past 
•20  years.” 

-Among  the  new  mechanical 
marvels  that  are  already,  or  are 
destined,  to  revolutionize  the 
printing  industry,  Rinehart 
cited  the  phototypesetting  ma¬ 
chines,  the  all-electric  or  cathode 
ray  tul)e  printers,  high  speed 
computers  wedded  to  photo¬ 
composition  and  other  electronic 
devices. 

Cathode  ray  printers  produc¬ 
ing  news  copy  at  speeds  of  1,000 
lines  per  minute,  can  cost  from 
$200,000  to  $400,000  per  ma¬ 
chine,  Rinehart  said.  Computers 
to  do  a  “very  elementary  job” 
cost  $2.10,000  per  unit  and  com¬ 
puterized  distribution  systems 
in  the  mail  rooms  “might  well 
run  into  a  million  dollars  or  so.” 

Press  Prices  Doubled 

“In  the  past  12  years,  the  cost 
of  newspaper  press  equipment 
has  approximately  doubled  due 
to  increased  manufacturing 
cost,”  Rinehart  testified.  “Today 
a  single  press  designed  to  print 
a  144-page  paper  costs  $1,600,- 
000,  not  including  the  building. 


-A  newspaper  of  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  generally  requires  two 
presses,  a  newspaper  of  250,000 
circulation  generally  would  have 
four  presses  in  their  i)lant.  -A 
newspaper,  therefore,  of  250,000 
circulation  must  have  over 
$6,000,000  worth  of  press  equip¬ 
ment  in  their  plant  to  print  their 
circulation.” 

Where  owned  and  operated  by 
a  single  newspaper,  all  this  ex¬ 
pensive  equipment  stood  idle 
two-thirds  of  the  day  or  more, 
Rinehart  said,  and  “the  logical 
solution  would  l)e  the  spreading 
of  the  cost  by  utilizing  the  equip¬ 
ment  to  its  cai)abilities  and 
during  the  time  when  it  would 
normally  be  inoperative  when 
used  by  one  daily  newspaper.” 
The  problem  can  only  be  solved, 
he  declared,  when  two  or  more 
newspapers  use  the  same  equip¬ 
ment. 

Rinehart  called  the  new 
methods  “third  generation  type¬ 
setting,”  following  hot  metal 
machines  and  offset  printing. 

‘•The  speed  of  third  genera¬ 
tion  typesetting  is  most  desir¬ 
able  to  the  newspaper  business 
l)ecause  it  will  permit  much 
more  in-depth  coverage  of  news 
events  of  great  interest  to  the 
reader,”  he  said.  “One  of  the 
major  problems  of  the  larger 
circulation  newspapers  is  to 
compose  and  print  the  high 
interest  news  of  a  particular 
ward  or  section  of  the  city  with 
first  generation  (hot  metal) 
typesetting  equipment.  The 
severe  limitations  of  the  type¬ 
setting  restrict  the  newspapers 
to  printing  an  all-city  version 
which  can  only  contain  inter¬ 
national,  national,  and  only 
major  local  stories.  Thii  d  gener¬ 
ation  typesetting  would  permit 
the  printing  of  intra-city  edi¬ 
tions  which  would  have  an  im¬ 
mense  social  impact  of  making 
our  major  cities  less  impersonal 
by  giving  extensiv'e  news  cover¬ 
age  of  events  in  the  readers’  im¬ 
mediate  surrounding  sections  of 
a  city. 

“The  new  technology  could 
also  provide  a  great  increase  in 
service  to  local  intra-city  small 
business.  Today  the  technical 
mechanical  limitations  on  major 
newspapers  prevent  it  from 
printing  advertising  from  a 
small  merchant  who  wants  to 
reach  only  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
trict  within  any  major  city.” 

Rinehart  said  he  was  not  com¬ 
petent  to  testify  as  to  the  legal 
effect  of  the  bill  but  he  was  in 
favor  of  it  because  of  the  econ¬ 
omic  advantages  that  resulted 
from  joint  operations. 

Antitrust  Pliilosopliy 

Gerald  H.  Gottlieb,  who  de¬ 
scribed  himself  as  a  specialist  in 
antitrust  law,  told  the  committee 
he  appeared  solely  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  urge  that  S.i:]12  l)e  not 


enacted.  He  gave  the  committee 
a  discourse  on  the  theories  and 
philosophies  of  antitrust. 

In  his  prepared  statement, 
Gottlieb  said  a  dis.service  was 
done  to  democracy  when  a  great 
corporate,  industrial  or  financial 
power,  having  primary  irrelev¬ 
ant  business  interests  of  its  own, 
acquires  either  a  newspaper  or 
one  of  the  media  or  other  means 
of  communication;  two  or  more 
newspapers  join  together  with 
the  likely  result  of  reducing  the 
diversity  of  opinion  and  com¬ 
munication  received  by  the  com¬ 
munities  affected ;  or  other  ar¬ 
rangements  occur  which  simil¬ 
arly  reduce  the  l  ange  of  opinion 
emanating  from  the  press  or 
other  media. 

In  August  of  1952,  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  the  Deaeret 
Xeu'n  formed  the  Newspaper 
Agency  Corporation  to  handle 
all  mechanical  production  for 
the  two  newspapers  and  act  as 
their  agent  in  the  conduct  of  cir¬ 
culation,  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices,  a  joint  operating 
arrangement  similar  in  form 
and  purpose  to  21  other  joint 
arrangements  in  17  states.  J.  W. 
Gallivan,  president  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  and  publisher  of  the 
Tribune,  and  George  L.  Nelson, 
attorney  for  the  Deseret  News, 
described  the  nature  and  effects 
of  the  operation  to  the  commit¬ 
tee.  They  advocated  enactment 
of  S.131‘2. 

The  Deseret  News,  wholly 
owned  by  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints— 
the  Mormon  Church — was  los¬ 
ing  circulation  and  advertising 
revenue  in  15)47  when  it  began 
an  aggressive  campaign  to  re¬ 
build  its  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  structure.  It  continued  the 
costly  campaign  for  five  years, 
losing  substantial  .sums  each 
year.  When,  in  1952,  the  paper 
decided  it  could  no  longer  sus¬ 
tain  the  losses  it  entered  into  the 
agreement  with  the  Tribune. 

Nelson  told  the  committee 
that  “under  the  joint  arrange¬ 
ment  the  Deseret  News  has  been 
able  to  increase  its  circulation, 
maintain  advertising  and  pre¬ 
serve  its  independent  editorial 
voice  as  a  newspaper  of  high 
quality.’’  Competition  between 
the  two  papers  in  news  gather¬ 
ing  and  editorial  fields,  he 
asserted,  is  “fiercely  competi¬ 
tive.”  He  added  that  •‘the  com¬ 
petitive  spirit  is  constantly  on 
the  increase.” 

Gallivan  testified  that  the 
joint  agreement  had  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  delivery  in  the  Salt 
Lake  market  of  two  quality 
metropolitan  dailies,  each  of 
which  has  won  a  Pulitzer  prize 
since  the  operating  combination 
was  formed.  The  Tribune,  he 
said,  had  increased  its  editorial 
staff  84  per  cent  since  the  agree- 
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merit  and  made  available  added 
spare  for  news  and  opinion. 
Joint  arrangements  in  Salt  Lake 
City  “and  in  all  but  a  handful 
of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States,”  Gallivan  de¬ 
clared,  are  the  only  alternative 
to  a  one-ownership  press. 

“In  Salt  Lake,  before  the  joint 
arrangement,  the  volume  adver¬ 
tiser  paid  12  cents  per  line  for 
the  Deseret  News  and  171^ 
cents  for  the  Tribune-Telegram 
(the  Tribune’s  evening  paper) 
or  a  total  of  29*/^  cents  per  line 
for  morning  and  evening  circu¬ 
lation,”  Gallivan  said.  “The  ad¬ 
vertiser  also  paid  for  the  ex¬ 
tremely  high  duplication  of  cir¬ 
culation  which  then  existed. 

“Immediately  after  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  joint  arrangement 
the  unit  rate  of  morning  and 
evening  circulation  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  advertiser  was  24  cents  per 
line,  a  saving  of  Fili  cents,  or  18 
percent.  In  the  last  fifteen  years 
accelerated  by  television,  dupli¬ 
cation  of  circulation  in  Salt 
Lake  has  almost  disappeared,  as 
it  has  throughout  the  United 
States.  Outside  the  professions 
of  politics  and  journalism,  the 
reader  of  more  than  one  daily 
newspaper  is  rare  indeed.” 

Gallivan  said  that  the  average 
cost  of  a  one-column  advertise¬ 
ment  to  be  run  in  only  one  news¬ 
paper  is  $71.94.  To  run  the  same 
advertising  in  both  newspapers 
costs  an  additional  $14.91. 

“Our  rates  are  designed  to 
make  a  profit  for  us  whether  the 
advertiser  buys  space  in  one  or 
both  papers,”  he  said. 

Gallivan  said  that  if  joint  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  business 
and  mechanical  departments  are 
denied  the  Tribune  and  the 
Deseret  News,  “only  one  news¬ 
paper  can  survive.” 

“When  technical  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws  threatens 
the  existence  of  the  free  press, 
antitrust  must  give  way,”  he 
declared. 

J.  M.  Cornwell,  publisher  of 
three  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Salt  Lake  County,  told 
the  committee  that  he  lost 
$17,000  worth  of  advertising 
when  the  Tribune  and  the 
Deseret  News  began  printing  a 
supplement,  identical  in  both 
papers  as  to  advertising  and 
news  content,  called  Metro  South 
for  distribution  in  his  circula¬ 
tion  area. 

“It  was  my  intention  to  ques¬ 
tion  in  court  the  antitrust  impli¬ 
cations  of  Metro  South,”  Corn- 
well  said.  “My  legal  counsel  was 
in  the  process  of  preparing  such 
a  case  when  the  paper  abruptly 
ceased  publication  after  six 
issues  on  Sept.  17,  1964.” 

The  official  reason  for  stop¬ 
ping  the  paper,  Cornwell  said, 
was  that  it  was  not  paying  its 
way.  He  believed  the  true  rea- 
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son  was  the  threat  of  an  anti¬ 
trust  action. 

Cornwell  opposed  S.1312  be¬ 
cause  he  believed  it  would  ex¬ 
empt  combined  daily  newspapers 
from  antitrust  jurisdiction  and 
“make  possible  unfair  business 
tactics.  Predatory  pricing  and 
zoned  editions  designed  to  elimi¬ 
nate  suburban  competitors.” 

He  said  that  the  Salt  Lake 
metropolitan  dailies,  through 
their  ability  to  finance  research 
and  sell  their  product  in  mid- 
western  and  eastern  advertising 
agencies,  dominated  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  area.  This  in¬ 
volved  automotive,  appliance, 
food,  and  other  products. 

“One  nationally-known  manu¬ 
facturer  of  appliances,  in  fact, 
offers  premium  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  through  the  Salt 
Lake  City  dailies  which  are  not 
duplicated  for  less-than-daily 
papers,”  Cornwell  testified. 
“Whereas  they  offer  a  i)0-.")0 
split  with  the  dealer  on  adver¬ 
tising  placed  in  the  less-than- 
daily  paper,  they  pay  from  75- 
25  to  as  high  as  90-10  if  the  ad¬ 
vertising  is  placed  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies.  This  is  a  crippling 
handicap  to  the  weekly  press.” 

Passage  of  S.1312,  according 
to  Cornwell,  “far  from  making 
new  newspapers  possible,  would 
only  strengthen  existing  ones 
and  lead  to  frightening  mono¬ 
polistic  possibilities  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

Phil  L.  Hansen,  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  of  Utah,  told  the  committee 
that  the  agreement  between  the 
Tribune  and  the  Desteret  News 
“violates  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws  and  the  antitrust  laws  of 
the  State  of  Utah.” 

Hansen  submitted  a  lengthy 
list  of  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  stations  and  other 
communications  media  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Mormon 
Church,  the  Kearns  Tribune 
Corporation  that  owns  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  the  Glassman-Hatch 
family,  owner  of  the  Ogden 
Standard  Examiner  and  the 
Idaho  Falls  Post  Register  in 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  The  inter¬ 
locking  enterprises  are  in  Utah, 
Idaho,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ha¬ 
waii,  and  New  York  City,  but 
Hansen’s  concern  was  for  Utah 
which  he  said  “is  under  the 
control  of  a  communications 
cartel  with  extensive  resources 
and  holdings  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States.” 

Hansen  said,  that  “of  immedi¬ 
ate  concern  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  S.1312  also  removes  any 
state  public  control  over  the 
exempted  competitive  arrange¬ 
ments.  S.1312  not  only  exempts 
new’spapers  from  federal  anti¬ 
trust  control,  but  pre-empts  any 
state  antitrust  control.” 

“The  Utah  Attorney  General’s 
office  has  for  sometime  been 
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considering  whether  antitrust 
action,  civil  or  criminal,  should 
be  brought  against  the  two 
major  papers  in  Salt  Lake  City 
because  of  their  joint  connection 
through  the  Newspaper  Agency 
Coi-poration,  a  separate  news¬ 
paper  service  corporation,”  Han¬ 
sen  stated.  “The  enactment  of 
S.1312  would  preclude  that  ac¬ 
tion  assuming  that  it  were  de¬ 
termined  that  antitrust  action 
was  proper.  The  enactment  of 
S.1312  would  hamper  effective 
enforcement  of  State  laws,  and 
do  so  unnecessarily  and  at  a 
time  when  antitrust  litigation 
should  be  increased,  not  de¬ 
creased.” 

Daniel  L.  Berman,  a  Salt  Lake 
lawyer  primarily  engaged  in 
private  antitrust  litigation,  op¬ 
posed  S.1312  because  of  his  be¬ 
lief  that  it  would  grant  news¬ 
papers  blanket  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws.  He  suggested 
that  legislation  be  passed  au¬ 
thorizing  either  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  approve  competi¬ 
tive  arrangements  between 
newspapers  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  This,  he  said,  would  per¬ 
mit  “a  determination  of  whether 
an  antitrust  exemption  for  com¬ 
peting  newspapers  will  further 
the  social  interest  of  preserving 
newspaper  publications  in  a  com¬ 
munity  and  permit  the  exemp¬ 
tion  to  be  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  preser\’ation  and  no  more.” 

The  most  serious  objection  to 
S.1312,  he  asserted,  was  that  it 
“removes  all  public  control  of 
a  broad  category  of  presently 
illegal  competitive  arrangements 
that  are  capable  of  serious  abuse 
solely  upon  a  finding  that  at  the 
inception  of  such  arrangements 
all  but  one  of  the  newspapers 
participating  in  such  arrange¬ 
ments  were  failing  newspapers.” 

The  pending  bill,  accoi’ding 
to  Berman,  would  perpetuate 
joint  operating  arrangements 
after  the  necessity  for  them 
might  disappear  as  failing 
newspapers,  under  improved 
economic  conditions,  became 
prosperous  papers. 

The  first  panel  presentation 
of  testimony  came  from  officials 
of  the  Metropolitan  Routedealers 
Association  of  New  York.  Sydney 
N.  Finkel,  president,  Jules  Bait- 
ler,  executive  director,  Herbert 
Monte  Levy,  attorney,  and 
Theodore  Markowitz,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  routedealer,  were  the 
witnesses. 

They  proposed  the  enactment 
of  laws  that  would  make  it  an 
antitrust  violation  for  a  news¬ 
paper  to  refuse  to  deliver  or 
sell  newspapers  to  established 
distributors  and  carriers,  and 
to  discriminate  in  prices  between 
any  class  of  customers,  includ¬ 
ing  wholesalers,  distributors, 
carriers  or  retailers. 

Their  projwsal  stemmed  from 


opposition  to  a  Neiv  York  Daily 
News  plan  to  set  up  an  inde¬ 
pendent  franchised  operation  for 
home  delivery.  Baitler  testified 
that  “ruthless  and  predatory 
practices  of  the  News,  directed 
at  the  independent  routedealer” 
had  caused  the  routedealers 
association  to  file  an  antitrust 
suit  against  that  newspaper. 

Passage  of  S.1312,  the  wit¬ 
nesses  testified,  would  sanction 
“predatory  practices  of  some 
giant  publishers”  and  destroy 
the  independent  routedealer 
home  delivery  system. 

• 

UPI  Report  on  Negroes 
Runs  to  4,600  Words 

United  Press  International 
newswires  carried  this  week  a 
4,600-word  report  entitled  “The 
Negro  In  Revolt:  What  Now?” 

It  was  released  for  Aug.  9  pub¬ 
lication  and  newspapers  across 
the  country  gave  it  a  heavy  play. 

In  a  note  to  editors,  Roger 
Tatarian,  UPI  editor,  said  Louis 
Cassels,  the  author  and  senior 
editor  working  out  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  was  given  carte  blanche  on 
the  assignment.  He  was  told  to 
go  wherever  he  thought  neces¬ 
sary,  talk  to  whomever  he 
thought  necessary  and  write 
what  he  felt  should  be  written 
about  civil  turmoil  in  northern 
cities. 

• 

Mansfield  to  Sell 
Newsprint  for  Cox 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Laurence  E.  Mansfield  Jr.  has 
resigned  as  vicepresident.  East¬ 
ern  division  of  International 
Paper  Sales  Co.  Inc.,  to  head  a 
new  organization.  Clarendon  H 
Paper  Sales  Co.  here. 

Mansfield,  a  native  Atlantan, 
has  been  associated  with  Inter¬ 
national  for  18  years.  He  said 
the  new  company  will  handle 
sales  for  Cox  Newsprint  Co.  and 
expects  to  announce  soon  other 
mill  representation  on  a  sales 


basis.  Associated  with  Mansfield  if 


in  the  new  company  is  N. 
Paukert,  vicepresident. 
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will  ever  accept  the  Reardon  list 
of  prohibitions  without  numer¬ 
ous  qualifications  and  exceptions. 
He  took  the  Detroit  riots  as  an 
example. 

•‘Picture  the  busy  Detroit 
police  chief,  or  one  of  his  sub¬ 
ordinates,  Reardon  restrictions 
in  hand,  telling  the  reporters  and 
Itroadcasters  what  to  say  about 
the  character  and  reputation  and 
past  history  and  prior  criminal 
records  of  the  suspects  arrested 
for  sniping  and  arson  and  loot¬ 
ing. 

“How  can  the  bar  ask  the 
press  to  ignore  all  prior  criminal 
records  at  a  time  when  recidiv¬ 
ism  is  probably  the  main  factor 
in  the  rising  crime  rate,  when 
something  over  half  of  all  of¬ 
fenses  are  committed  by  re¬ 
peaters? 

Public  Has  Rights 

“Concerning  confessions,  the 
press  has  moved  far  toward  the 
liar’s  point  of  view.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  are  times  when  the 
general  public  has  a  right  to  be 
informed  of  legitimate  confes¬ 
sions. 

“Suppose  one  of  the  5,000  per¬ 
sons  arrested  in  Detroit,  after 
having  been  warned  of  all  his 
rights,  had  duly  confessed  that 
he  was  part  of  a  carefully 
planned,  nationwide  conspiracy 
to  start  Negro  insurrections 
wherever  possible. 

“Should  this  nation  have 
waited,  should  the  other  14 
states  which  had  rioting  that 
week,  have  waited  for  many 
months  until  that  man  came  to 
trial  before  being  told  that  he 
had  confessed?  Should  the  chief 
of  police  decide  whether  that 
confession  should  be  made 
public? 

“To  me,  those  questions  an¬ 
swer  themselves.” 

Murray  also  was  critical  of 
•Judge  Reardon’s  point  that  all 
of  such  information  is  only  em¬ 
bargoed,  and  eventually  would 
t)ecome  available  at  the  time  of 
trial. 

“Press  scrutiny  stands  little 
chance  of  correcting  mistakes,” 
he  observed,  “after  the  criminal 
process  has  completely  run  its 
course.” 

Formula  For  Solution 

Murray  urged  a  formula  for 
a  cooperative  solution,  which,  he 
said,  has  achieved  a  loose  con¬ 
sensus  of  approval  from  ASNE. 

He  said  editors  want  full  dis¬ 
closures  of  all  details  at  the  pre¬ 
arrest  and  arrest  stages  in  re¬ 
turn  for  an  offer  of  maximum 
cooperation  at  the  pre-trial  and 
trial  stages.  The  requests  made 
of  the  bar  are: 


1 )  Neither  sanctions  against, 
nor  interference  with,  the  police 
at  the  pre-arrest  and  arrest 
stages. 

2)  No  closing  of  public 
records,  neither  police  blotters 
nor  police  records  of  criminals 
nor  any  court  records. 

3)  No  increase  in  the  use  of 
the  contempt  power  against  the 
police  or  the  press. 

4)  A  sensible  and  decent  re¬ 
spect  for  the  general  public’s 
right  to  lie  represented  at  all 
times  in  open  court  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  press  which  is  not  unneces¬ 
sarily  restricted  from  doing  its 
reporting  job.” 

“In  return,”  Murray  said, 
“when  a  case  is  actually  coming 
up  for  trial,  usually  months 
after  the  arrest  and  formal 
charge,  we  want  our  member 
newspapers  to  give  full  coopera¬ 
tion  to  the  bar  by  withholding 
from  publication  possibly  pre¬ 
judicial  material  so  that  the 
selection  of  impartial  jurors  will 
be  easier.” 

Constitutional  Question 

Arthur  B.  Hanson,  general 
counsel  of  the  .\merican  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
raised  the  question  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  impact  of  the  Rear¬ 
don  proposals,  not  on  the  press 
and  bar,  but  on  the  people. 

“It  has  become  abundantly 
clear,”  he  said,  “since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Reardon  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  the  amendments 
thereto,  that  some  judges,  some 
prosecutors,  some  lawyers,  and 
some  public  officials  have  .  .  . 
clearly  denied  to  the  people  .  .  . 
access  to  information  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  the  First 
.4mendment  and  a  public  trial  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under 
the  Sixth  Amendment.” 

Hanson  attacked  a  section  of 
the  Reardon  proposals  that 
would  allow  the  courts  to  grant 
motions  excluding  the  public 
from  all  or  part  of  pretrial 
hearings  as  not  being  in  the 
public  interest. 

(Judge  Reardon  had  said  the 
committee  sees  in  the  adoption 
of  “our  recommendations  no  re¬ 
sulting  conflict”  in  the  proper 
application  of  the  First  and 
Sixth  Amendments.) 

Under  one  section  of  the 
recommendations,  Hanson  said, 
there  is  imposed  a  clear  threat 
to  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
their  employes  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  committee’s  proposals  are 
not  adopted  and  adhered  to  in 
substance  that  either  rules  of 
court  or  legislative  action 
brought  about  to  enforce  the 
adoption  of  same  will  be  sought. 

“This  does  represent  a  retreat 
from  the  original  position  of  the 
committee  that  such  rules  be 
immediately  promulgated  by 
rule  of  court,”  Hanson  said. 

Nevertheless  .  .  .  this  repre¬ 


sents  a  basic  misconception  of 
constitutional  law.” 

Hanson  cited  two  cases  which 
represent  positions  where  the 
courts  were  pointing  out  to  the 
legislatures  that  they  could  not 
invade  the  judicial  arena. 

“Concomitantly,  however,” 
Hanson  contended,  “the  same 
principle  clearly  applies  should 
the  judiciary  attempt  to  invade 
the  executive  or  legislative 
branches  of  government.  No  such 
authority  has  been  extended  by 
the  constitution  to  either  the 
l)ench  or  bar.” 

Threatens  Conflict 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Rear¬ 
don  report,  if  adopted,  is  bound 
“to  bring  about  constant  conflict 
between  the  bench  and  bar  and 
the  news  media. 

“We  know  that  this  is  not  the 
intent  of  your  committee,  nor  is 
it  ours.  We  trust  that  having 
taken  some  steps  forward  in  the 
search  for  answers  that  we 
would  continue  our  studies  such 
as  the  one  being  instituted  this 
fall  by  the  ANPA  Foundation 
wherein  it  is  hoped  to  ascertain 
exactly  the  impact  of  the  press 
upon  the  jury  system ;  something 
that  neither  your  committee  nor 
ours  has  yet  ascertained.” 

Hanson  advised  waiting  “a 
while  longer  before  coming  to 
the  people  .  .  .  with  documents 
which  by  their  very  nature 
would  have  a  lasting  impact  for 
years  to  come.  Again,  I  .  .  . 
stress  .  .  .  that  the  most  press¬ 
ing  problem  is  not  the  one  to 
which  we  address  ourselves  here 
today,  but  rather  the  problem  of 
apprehension  and  speedy  trial  of 
a  growing  criminal  element 
which  has  nearly  brought  our 
country  to  its  knees.” 

From  the  floor,  Hanson  asked 
at  one  point  about  proposed  con¬ 
tempt  proceedings  against  the 
bar,  law  enforcement  officers  or 
newsmen  for  disseminating  by 
any  means  of  public  communica¬ 
tion  an  extrajudicial  statement 
relating  to  the  defendant  or  to 
issues  in  a  case  that  goes  beyond 
the  public  record  of  the  court. 

“Assuming  that  a  reporter 
gathered  information  by  his  own 
resources,  without  any  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  bar  or  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers,  would  he  be 
liable  to  contempt  procedure?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  Shapiro. 

Pierson  Has  Questions 

Theodore  Pierson,  general 
counsel  of  the  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  News  Directors  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  that  under  the  pro¬ 
posals,  nothing  could  be  released 
by  police  that  would  imply  or 
express  an  opinion  of  guilt — an 
admission  or  confession. 

“How  can  the  public  relax,” 
he  asked  “if  they  are  uncertain 
whether  the  real  culprit  is  out 


of  circulation? 

“So  long  as  the  purpose  of 
restricting  the  information  is  to 
keep  the  public  from  inferring 
guilt,  how,  if  this  ploy  is  to  be 
successful,  can  the  public  ten¬ 
sions  be  relieved  expeditiously 
and  confidence  quickly  restored? 

“To  put  it  another  way,  how 
can  the  public  relax  unless  it 
infers  guilt  from  an  arrest  and 
charge  and  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  receives? 

“The  heart  of  this  issue  is 
whether  the  defendant  has  the 
right  or  ought  to  have  the  privil¬ 
ege  of  continuing  the  fear,  the 
terror,  the  panic  and  the  re¬ 
stricted  activity  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  which  the  crime  has  created, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  sure  at 
some  later  date  that  he  will  be 
accorded  a  fair  trial.” 

Reardon  answered  that  his 
committee’s  fundamental  con¬ 
clusions  are  that  the  “primary 
responsibility  for  insuring  fair 
trial  rests  on  the  legal  branch 
and  the  agencies  which  serve 
and  minister  to  it.  Failure  to 
discharge  that  responsibility 
with  consequent  improper  re¬ 
port  of  criminal  matters  creates 
the  problem  with  which  we  have 
dealt.” 

He  said  the  remedy  was  to  be 
found  in  the  establishment  of 
appropriate  guidelines  for  the 
legal  profession  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  and  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  the  guidelines  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  sanctions. 

Concern  For  Erosion 

D.  Tennant  Bryan,  chairman 
of  the  fair  trial-free  press  com¬ 
mittee  of  ANPA,  and  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  told  the 
panel  that  any  erosion  of  the 
foundation  of  a  free  press  must 
be  of  the  gravest  concern,  not  to 
the  press  alone,  but  to  all  citi¬ 
zens  now  and  for  generations  to 
come. 

Hu  Blonk,  managing  editor  of 
the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily 
World,  and  chairman  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee,  said  the  states  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  have  attained 
free  press  and  fair  trials 
through  a  cooperative  approach 
and  by  spelling  out  statemeats 
of  principle  urging  restraint  by 
both  press  and  bar  without  bar¬ 
gaining  away  the  public’s  right 
to  know. 

(Judge  Reardon  commented 
that  what  has  been  worked  out 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  has 
not  been  accomplished  in  other 
states.) 

Walter  B.  Potter,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association,  said  he  feared 
police  would  be  unreasonable  in 
their  refusals  to  give  informa- 
(Continned  on  page  65) 
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Manning  Dispute 
Stops  Toledo’s 
Papers  for  Day 

Toledo 

A  dispute  with  the  stereo¬ 
typers’  union  curtailed  publica¬ 
tion  of  to  Toledo  Times  and 
Blade  this  week.  Last  March  27 
the  papers  resumed  publishing 
after  a  five  month  shutdown. 

Stereotypers  claimed  the  con¬ 
tract  required  the  company  to 
employ  34  men  on  Safurday. 
The  company  cut  the  crew  to  32 
men  when  it  discontinued  the 
Sunday  bulldog  edition. 

With  other  unions  supporting 
the  picket  lines,  the  Sunday 
Blade  was  reduced  from  154  to 
54  pages  and  only  40,000  copies 
were  printed.  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  is  around  180,000. 

The  morning  Times  of  Aug.  7 
was  cancelled.  Members  of  the 
guild  and  engravers  crossed  the 
picket  lines  but  the  Blade  did 
not  publish  Monday  afternoon. 

The  walkout  ended  with  a 
settlement  that  permits  the  com¬ 
pany  to  employ  33  men  and  hold 
the  pay  of  one  man  in  escrow 
pending  a  judge’s  ruling  on  the 
manning  requirement, 

• 

AP  Staff  Additious 

Gary  L.  Guisinger,  photogra¬ 
pher,  and  Robert  A.  Brown, 
newsman,  are  recent  additions 
to  the  Associated  Press  bureau 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Elvin  F.  Rus¬ 
sell  Jr.,  joins  the  AP  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  as  a  photographer. 


L.A.  Times  Keeps 
In  First  Pressmen 


Gaherin  Leaving 
Publisher  Group 

John  J.  Gaherin,  president  of 
the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City,  will  shortly  be 
ending  a  three  year  involvement 
with  newspaper  industry  prob¬ 
lems. 

Joe  Cronin,  chairman  of  the 
Major  League  Baseball  Player 
Relations  Committee,  announced 
this  week  that  Gaherin  “has 
been  retained  as  a  consultant”  to 
tho  committee. 

C.  Raymond  Hulsart,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  executive  committee,  said 
Gaherin’s  post  at  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  filled. 

Hulsart,  who  is  general  direc¬ 
tor  of  personnel  and  industrial 
relations.  New  York  Times,  said 
in  a  statement,  “John  J. 
Gaherin  has  worked  hard  and 
devotedly  during  some  of  the 
most  trying  years  in  the  history 
of  this  Association.  We  value 
him  as  a  colleague  and  as  a 
friend.  We  will  miss  his  profes¬ 
sional  competence,  personal 
warmth  and  good  humor  under 
stress  as  the  Association  goes 
forward  with  its  important 
work  in  the  labor  relations  field 
in  the  newspaper  industry  in 
New  York  .  .  .” 

Prior  to  joining  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Gaherin  was 
chairman  of  the  labor  relations 
committee,  conference  of  eastern 
railroads.  He  became  spokesman 
and  negotiator  for  the  New 
York  City  newspapers  in  May, 
1964. 

Open  Shop 
8  Pact 


Mobutu  Orders  3  AP 
Men  Out  of  The  Congo 

The  Congolese  government 
this  week  ordered  all  correspond¬ 
ents  and  photographers  of  the 
Associated  Press  to  leave  the 
Congo  within  48  hours.  A  simi¬ 
lar  measure  was  announced 
against  a  representative  of 
Reuters. 

Information  Minister  Jean 
Jacques  Kande  said  the  decision 
was  taken  by  President  Joseph 
D.  Mobutu  personally.  Kande 
told  Michael  Goldsmith  the  AP 
men  were  being  expelled  because 
AP  stories  had  “speculated  about 
Russian  planes  which  are  bring¬ 
ing  Tshombe  to  The  Congo  and 
the  route  they  are  supposed  to 
take,  by  way  of  Cairo.”  Ex- 
Premier  Moise  Tshombe,  under 
arrest  in  Algeria,  faces  a  death 
sentence  here. 

Those  affected  by  the  order 
were  Goldsmith;  a  part-time  re¬ 
porter,  Pierre  Moser,  who  is  a 
Swiss  citizen;  and  Max  Nash, 
photographer. 


Copeland  Papers 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


Pierre,  Lammot  and  Irenee  Du¬ 
Pont,  the  brothers  who  built  the 
vast  chemical  company.  His 
titles  include  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Citizen  New’s/ 
Valley  Times  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Great 
Western  Publishing  Co. 

Turner  is  head  of  Phil  Turner 
Associates,  newspaper  counsel¬ 
ling  service,  as  well  as  president 
of  the  Citizen-News  Co.,  Great 
Western  Publishing  Co.,  Graphic 
Production  Co.  and  Community 
Publications,  Inc.,  all  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  of  Courier  News 
Corporation  of  Florida. 

Turner  came  here  from  the 


Fair  Trial 

{Continued  from  page  64) 


tion.  He  cited  various  instances 
of  news  withholding  based  on 
fair  trial  motivations. 

“It  is  these  unreasoned  re¬ 
fusals  to  release  facts,”  he  said, 
“which  give  rise  to  our  concern 
about  the  Reardon  recommenda¬ 
tions.” 

.Action  Postponed 

.Although  there  were  reports 
after  the  session  that  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Section  of  Judicial 
Administration  might  take  some 
action  during  the  ABA  conven¬ 
tion  here  on  the  fairtrial-free 
press  report,  the  council  later 
announced  it  had  postponed  any 
moves  pending  a  projected  joint 
meeting  of  the  Councils  of  the 
Judicial  Administration  and 
Criminal  Law  Sections. 

This  meeting  probably  will  be 
held  in  Chicago  next  fall,  the 
council  said. 

Morris  A.  Shenker,  St.  Louis 
defense  attorney,  complained  in 
a  talk  to  the  National  Institute 
on  Bar  Public  Relations  and  the 
National  Conference  of  Bar 
Presidents  that  attorneys  de¬ 
fending  a  person  accused  of  a 
crime  are  constantly  harassed 
by  the  press  and  “in  all  too  many 
instances  today,  our  trials  are 
conducted  in  newspapers  rather 
than  in  the  courtroom.” 

He  said  the  result  was  that 
the  accused  and  his  counsel  be¬ 
came  the  subject  of  epithets, 
scorn  and  contempt  by  the  com¬ 
munity. 

“Until  now,”  Shenker  de¬ 
clared,  “I  have  been  reticent  to 
attribute  any  blame  for  the 
state  of  affairs  insofar  as  the 
degradation  of  the  (law)  pro¬ 
fession  through  trial  by  news¬ 
papers  is  concerned. 


Los  Angeles 

Provisions  of  the  first  union 
contract  in  the  history  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  were  ac¬ 
cepted  by  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  and  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  this  week.  The  vote 
was  239  to  118. 

The  agreement  came  after  30 
bargaining  sessions. 

The  three-year  agreement  de¬ 
clares  the  pressroom  remains  an 
open  shop.  Payment  of  union 
dues  is  optional. 

The  Times  stated  it  retains 
pressroom  management,  includ¬ 
ing  recruiting  and  selection  of 
employes,  and  the  right  to  con¬ 
duct  efficient  and  economical 
operations. 

The  agreement  bars  strikes  or 
lockouts  and  a  statement  defines 
featherbedding  as  unjustified 
and  points  to  engineering 
studies  finding  that  the  press¬ 


room  is  overmanned  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

Pressmen  received  a  $6.50 
weekly  pay  raise  to  $162  for  day 
and  $176  for  nicrht  work,  plus 
increases  of  $4.75  for  each  fol¬ 
lowing  year;  participation  in 
Times  retirement,  insurance  and 
profit-sharing  plans,  vacation, 
holiday,  sick  leave  and  jury 
duty  benefits,  and  grievance 
procedure. 

No  other  department  at  the 
Times  is  unionized. 

• 

Texas  Paper  Sold 

Mart,  Tex. 

The  Mart  Herald  has  been 
sold  to  Bob  Sellman  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  paper. 
The  Herald,  with  a  circulation 
of  1,163,  is  published  in  a  town 
of  2,197.  Mart  has  been  known 
as  “the  smallest  town  in  the 
United  States  supporting  a  daily 
newspaper.” 


defunct  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Times, 
where  he  was  for  a  brief  time 
general  manager.  Earlier  posts 
included  the  general  manager¬ 
ship  of  the  Clarksdale  (Miss.) 
Delta  Press  and  of  the  Lakeland 
(Fla.)  Ledger  and  circulation 
managerships  of  the  Tallahasee 
(Fla.)  Democrat  and  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union. 

Horace  Hancock,  vicepresident 
of  Phil  Turner  Associates,  is 
currently  publisher  of  Cope¬ 
land’s  three  Florida  newspapers 
and  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Courier  News  Corp.,  Plant 
City,  Fla, 

Production  of  the  California 
newspapers  are  concentrated  in 
plants  at  Hollywood  and  at 
Sunnyvale.  The  Valley  Times 
property  has  been  fully  retained 
but  is  used  only  for  editorial, 
advertising  and  circulation. 

The  Holljwmod  plant’s  equip¬ 
ment  includes  16  press  units  and 
30  linecasting  machines. 


.Attorneys  Also  At  Fault 

“However,  it  is  indeed  ironical 
that  part  of  the  fault  rests  with 
attorneys  themselves.  Almost 
inevitably  in  the  trial  of  a  sen¬ 
sational  case,  either  the  prose¬ 
cutor  or  defense  counsel  will 
consult  with  the  press  to  give 
commentary,  hold  a  press  con¬ 
ference,  relate  favorable  evi¬ 
dence,  and  do  whatever  else  is 
necessary  to  have  his  case  looked 
upon  favorably  by  the  commun¬ 
ity. 

“When  this  occurs,  the  other 
side  of  necessity,  goes  to  the 
press  in  order  to  prevent  the 
barrage  of  unfavorable  com¬ 
ment  induced.  The  end  result 
can  only  mean  that  our  orderly 
courtroom  procedure  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  shamble.  The  case 
ceases  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of 
12,  but  rather  is  tried  by  an 
arena  of  gaping,  guffawing  and 
unsavory  spectators.” 
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Obituary 

WILL.4RD  M.  Kiplingkr,  76, 
former  iie\vsi)aper  and  AP  re¬ 
porter  who  founded  the  Kip- 
linjrer  Letters  and  Changing 
Tiniea  majjazine;  Aup.  6. 

*  * 

Ralph  M.  Scofikld,  80,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Suniati 
(Wash.)  A  PH'S  and  other  news- 
pai)ers  in  the  Northwest;  Aur. 
1. 

*  «  « 

W  ALTKR  C.  P.ARKES,  69,  ai'tist 
and  editor  in  lonp  careei-  with 
Newsj)aj)er  Knterprise  Associa¬ 
tion;  Aup.  :i. 

*  C;  « 

H.  Howard  Flint,  82,  founder 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Flint  Ink  Cori)oiation ;  July  ;)0. 

^  lit 

J.  Harold  Ryan,  75,  first 
circulation  manaK-er  of  the 
Portxntdufh  (N.H.)  Herald  who 
retiied  eight  years  ago;  Aug. 
6. 


Falls,  N.Y.;  and  mother  of 
W  illiam  F.  W’right  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Sanford  (Me.)  Tribune; 
July  25. 

*  *  * 

Emil  Ni’sbalm,  75,  former 
advertising  executive  with  the 
Oak'laml  (Calif.)  Pos^t-Enquirer 
and  other  Heaist  newspapers; 
rc'cently. 

if  if 

Oliver  W’.  Rinting,  96,  re¬ 
tired  (1941)  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  JaineHtoirn  (N.Y.) 
Poxt-Jonrnal ;  July  22. 

*  *  9|c 

Mrs.  Lic'y  Stewart  Lewis, 
<!1,  vicei)iesident  of  the  Ob- 
ser\-ei-  Publishing  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Pa.;  July  17. 

*  ♦  « 

Wharton  Hchh,  59,  editor- 
))ublisher  of  the  Marion  (Kans.) 
Conntg  Record;  July  22. 

♦  *  * 

Edward  J.  O’Loigiilin,  63, 


sports  cartoonist  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin;  recently. 

*  ♦  « 

Charles  B.  Lenahan,  40, 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Hamden 
(Conn.)  Chronicle  since  1958; 
July  24. 

*  «  « 

T.  Howard  Kelly,  72,  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  writer  since 
the  1920’s;  July  24. 

4:  ♦  * 

Mosze  Nedelman,  60,  editor 
of  the  humor  page  in  the  Day- 
Jewish  Journal;  July  24. 

*  *  Kfi 

Damon  Kerry,  62,  assistant 
features  editor  of  the  Sf.  Louh 
Post-Dispatch ;  July  22. 

*  *  * 

Orlen  L.  Hi’RLBERT,  62,  re¬ 
tired  (1960)  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times;  July  18. 

♦  aK  9|( 

Lee  PATTER.SON,  49,  columnist 
and  entertainment  editor  of  the 


Trenton  (N,  J.)  Times;  July  24. 

*  *  * 

Percy  H.  Whiting,  87,  re¬ 
tired  Nashville  and  Memphis 
newspaperman;  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  Dale  Carnegie  .sales 
courses;  Aug.  7. 

♦  *  * 

Arthi  r  M.  Evans,  92,  a  Chi¬ 
cago  newsiiaperman  for  5(i  years 
who  retired  in  195(1  froni  the 
Chicago  Tribune;  .4ug.  6. 

«  ♦  * 

J.  Brooks  Cottle,  69,  editor 

of  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.) 

Dominion-Xews  for  ;!8  years- 

Aug.  7. 

a|( 

William  C.  BrcKHERi;, 
circulation  manager  of  the 
.1  u ro ra  (Ill.)  Beacon- \e  w s ; 
Aug.  7. 

>(t  ♦  ♦ 

J.  R.  (Dick)  .4yres,  52,  a 

former  editoi-  of  the  Prince  Ru- 
pert  Daily  Xews  and  desk  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Victoria  (B.C.)  Col¬ 
onist;  .Aug.  7. 


Max  T.ak,  75,  New  York  cor¬ 
respondent  for  newspapei’s  and 
broadcast  stations  in  The  Neth¬ 
erlands;  orchestra  conductor 
and  composer;  Aug.  7. 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST  NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Xeicspaper  Appraisers 


Lee  Poe  Hart,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaperman  and  mag¬ 
azine  writer-  AmeHenn  Tvii/.L  APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
dzine  Wiuei,  Amencan  liuck-  partnership.  loan  and  insurance  pur^ 

ing  Association  writer;  Aug.  1.  poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
IS  *  i  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


Lloyd  G.  Wolfe,  36,  president 
of  Public  Relations  Counsel 
Inc.;  former  newspaperman  and 
Republican  National  Committee 
publicist;  Aug.  5.  | 

*  ♦  *  I 

C.ARLA  Dietz,  79,  retired  I 
(1953)  press  officer  for  the  I 
United  States  Lines  and  editor 
of  the  Ocean  Ferry;  Aug.  2. 

«  *  * 

Clai'de  a.  Barnett,  77, 
founder  of  the  Associated  Negro 
Press  in  1919;  Aug.  2. 

♦  *  * 

Frederick  H.  Dobens,  61,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Xashua  (N.  H.)  Tele¬ 
graph;  July  31. 

*  *  * 

James  Thomas,  Cleveland 
(O.)  Press  photographer  for  31 
years;  July  19. 

*  *  * 

J.  Bl’rke  Martin,  59,  report¬ 
er  and  columnist  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  (Ont.)  Free  Press;  Julv 
29.  '  , 

*  *  »  I 

Robert  W.  Needham,  56,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  London  ^ 
(Ont.)  Free  Press;  July  30.  I 

*  *  *  I 

Mrs.  N.  Rctii  Wright,  62, 1 

wife  of  William  F.  Wright,  pub-  ' 
lisher  of  the  Milford  (Mass.)  I 
Daily  Xews  and  president  of 
Crowley  Publishing  Co.,  Little 
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Newspaper  Brokers 

WANTED :  NEWSPAPER  LISTINGS 
W'e  have  inquiries  for  newspapers  lo¬ 
cated  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  We  have 
sold  four  of  our  first  five  listings  this 
year.  W'e  have  active  clients  for  all 
sires  of  newspapers.  Our  20  years'  ac¬ 
tive  service  is  your  guarantee  for  quick 
action.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.  92806.  (AC  714)  633-1361, 
day  or  night. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif,  93001 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
ronality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNEat  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph :  (AC  205)  546-3357. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases. 

107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr. 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  <30. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

Newspaper  Consultants 

SALES  -  PURCHASES  -  FINANCING 
Publishers  Service.  334  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27401.  Ph. :  273-3670. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
Well-equipped  offset-letterpress  combi¬ 
nation  shop,  near  recreational  areas, 
yet  farm  and  industrial  area;  climate 
exceptional.  Man  and  wife  team  now 
taking  $11,700  income.  Gross  $36,000. 
Priced  at  $30,000  for  quick  action: 
only  $8,000  down.  This  one  will  sell 
quickly!  Hurry!  Jos.  A.  Snyder.  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


NEWSPAPER  SALES  -  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb,  Dial  (803)  582-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 


ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Hogue.  As¬ 
sociate.  637  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa.  Aris. 
85201.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph. :  349-7422. 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


SO.  CAUF.  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
grossing  over  $150,000  in  '66.  Price 
$50,000;  $14,000  <lown.  No  plant  or 

equipment.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker,  2234 
East  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
92806.  (714)  533-1361. 


EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
High  retail  sales.  Vigorous  publisher 
could  increase  present  $79,000  gross. 
Letterpress.  Prosperous  farm  area. 
Only  $22,000  down.  This  is  a  builder’s 
opportunity!  Jos.  A.  Snyder.  News¬ 
paper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.  92806. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

PREMIUM  WEEKUES  —  Colo.,  40M. 
60M:  Fla.,  $75M ;  Ga..  $90M;  Ind.. 
$20M  to  $130M:  Iowa,  $45M  to  $65M: 
Kans.,  $16M  to  $35M;  Ky..  30M  ;  Nebr.. 
$25M,  $35M:  N.Y.,  $12nM:  No.  Dak.. 
$40M:  Tex.,  $30M:  Wise.,  $15M  to 
$125M.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


PROFITABLE  CONNECTICUT 
WEEKLY  AND  JOB  SHOP— 
Will  sell  for  gross  of  $90,000,  with 
29%  down.  Box  1278,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CHICAGO  AREA  WEEKLY 
Ix)cated  north  side.  Offset  and  job  shop. 
Heavy  industry,  expanding.  Good  po¬ 
tential.  $50,000  with  terms. 

Other  weeklies  available  in  northeast¬ 
ern  Illinois.  All  growth  markets.  $60.- 
000  to  $72,000  gross  range.  Write  fully 
stating  finances  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Whe.aton,  Ill 


TWO  SEMI-WEEKLIE-S  in  Washing 
^n,  D.C.  Published  alternate  weeks 
Gross  about  $70,000.  Unique  opportun 
ity.  Especially  profitable  to  husband- 
wife  team  interested  in  political  and 
social  life  of  Nation's  Capital.  Majority 
control  or  full  ownership  available. 
Reasonable  terms.  For  sale  by  owner. 
Principals  only  reply  to  Box  1365,  HMi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

BUYERS  SEEK  Texas,  Arkansas,  or 
Deep  South  dailies  and  weeklies  gross¬ 
ing  $200M  up.  Top  prices.  Utmost  dis¬ 
cretion.  List  now.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  Inc..  215  Curtis  St.,  Jennings,  La. 
70546. 


FATHER/SON  COMBINATTON  would 
like  to  lease_  or  operate  five-  or  six-day 
daily.  Experienced  in  all  facets  of  news- 
papering.  Prefer  Zone  5,  3  or  2.  Box 
1321,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


HIGHLY  QUALIFIED  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Production  Manager,  Advertising 
Manager,  seeks  association  and  invest¬ 
ment  opportunity  with  daily  newspaper, 
magazine  or  commercial  printing  gross¬ 
ing  over  $250,000.  Prefer  West  Coast 
but  consider  other.  Box  1356,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  8i  PUBLISHER  for  August  12,  1967 


ANNOI^NCEMENTS 

I’uhlic  Notice 

SMALL  WEEKLY  IN  POLYNESIA 
nee<Is  color  comic  section.  2.500  copies. 
Six-eittht  r-'iKcs-  Send  cost,  insurance 
ond  freicht  quotation  to:  Apia  Adver¬ 
tiser,  c'o  6.18  The  Alemeda.  Berkeley, 
Calif.  94'0'- 

NEV^  SPAPER  SERVICES  ~ 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Install.ations 
moving— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exiwrt  Service — World  Wide 
SKIU.MORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
5.5-5!)  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11211 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

ALL  MODELS 
Linotype— Intertyjte — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


VARITYPER  660.  6  fonU,  $2455; 

Headliner  880.  5  type  masters.  $1045; 
new  condition.  H.  Garrett.  3204  Greg¬ 
ory  Rd.,  Yakima,  Wash.  9S902. 


36"  2-unit  W'eb  Offset  W/folder 
2,50,000  INTERTYPE  mats 
7 — F4-4  Intertyiies.  #’s  16159-25244 
2 — G4-4  Intertyiies.  w/quadders 
8— F4-2  and  G4-2  INTERTYPES 
3  Modei  31  LINOTYPES 
BEN.  722  Mateo  St.,  L.  A.,  Calif.  90021 


CONVERTING  TO  OFI'SET 
Two  model  5  Mete<ir  Linotypes,  rela¬ 
tively  little  use<l,  with  TTS  adapter 
keyboards  and  oiier.ating  units,  ser. 
68994,  6S725,  four  midds,  electric  metai 
feeder,  full  font  of  Corona  8-228  mats. 
$4,850  each.  Mixlel  14  with  four  full 
fonts  of  mats  $1,895.  Hamilton  ad  as¬ 
sembly  units  $250  each.  Rouse  power 
miterer  with  strip  material  cabinet 
$250.  Times-News,  Box  490,  Henderson¬ 
ville,  N.C.  28739. 


Engraving  Equipment 

GONE  OFFSET  so  we’ll  sacrifice  our 
engraving  plant.  Package  price  of  $650 
brings  you  15  x  18  Tasope  etcher,  30* 
Niagara  shear,  burn-in  stove,  dip  tank, 
router,  whirler,  film  drying  cabinet. 
First  check  takes  it.  Lar>cer  County 
Press.  Box  220,  Lapeer,  Mich.  48446. 
(AC  313)  664-2961. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

1— 1275  MULTILITH,  10x14  (prints 
both  sides.  1  pass  thru  press) — $1400: 

2— 1250  Multiliths— $«50  each:  1—2066, 

14x20— $1200;  1—2066.  17x20— $1400; 

1  foot  power  Perforator  with  attach* 
merits — $85;  1  model  5  Lino— $450  ;  1 
dark-room  camera  with  lights  and 
vacuum  back — $560:  1  Multilith  plate 
maker,  twin  lamj> — $85.  MODERN 
PRESS.  INC.,  P.O.  Box  1092,  Hunt- 
injrton.  West  Va.  25714.  Ph. :  304-522- 
7293. 


SACRIFICE  MOUIDATION 

Robertson  320  Camera  with  F9  Goerz 
“Re<l  Dot’*  Apochrnmatic  Artar  Focal 
Length  I.4ens — 2  Mo<lel  660  Varitypers 
and  One  Mo<lel  610  with  Fonts  and 
Mixlels  SOO:  820  an<l  840  Headliners 
with  Tyiie  Masters;  Bell-Howell  (Phil- 
lipsbiirg)  M^scnger  2  Station  Auto¬ 
matic  Inserting  &  Mailing  Machine: 
Macey  S  Station  Automatic  Collator 
With  Criss  Cross  Slacker:  2  Bunn  Ty- 
ing  Machines:  2  Multiliths,  one  1250 
with  Chain  Delivery  the  other  is  a 
1^250W,  also  Model  2066  with  R€*ce<ling 
Stacker;  Mail-O-Meter ;  Pitney-Bowes 
Posti^e  Machines;  Addressograph ; 
Oraphotype:  Speetlaumat  Machine  with 
tabinets  and  Trays — Pair  Friden  Justo- 
wnters  and  Flexowriter  w’ith  auxiliary 
^tachments :  Pitney-Bowes  Tickometer 
M^el  TIC  3,  ami  Cheshire  Machine, 
rhone  Collect— (AC  313)  833-2030. 

federal  envelope  company 

2416  Grand  River  Ave. 

Detroit.  Michigan  48201 


Msctiinery  St  Supplies 

BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

BUY  NOW! 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  LOW 

PRICES  ON  SURPLUS  INVENTORY 

AD  ASSEMBLY  CABINETS— variety 
of  styles  &  manufacturers.  Recondi¬ 
tioned  like  new  or  in  good  “as  is” 
condition.  25%  to  50%  off  new  price. 

100  GALLEY  STEEL  STORAGE  Cab¬ 
inets — Two  column  galleys  included. 
In  good  condition.  Located  West 
Coast.  Available  September. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  TABLES— Two 
Hamilton  6'  tables.  Steel  construc¬ 
tion  with  miscellaneous  storage  un¬ 
derneath.  2"  cast  iron  top.  Save  50% 
on  this  purchase. 

REMELT  FURNACE— Big  Chief  with 
round  1-ton  pot.  Bottom  pour.  Part- 
low  he.at  controls,  gas-fired,  equipped 
with  hood.  16  cavity  water-cooled  pig 
molds  available.  Increase  pig  produc¬ 
tion  and  save  time. 

ENGRAVING  MACHINES  —  Scan-A- 
Gravers,  Photo-Lathes,  and  Vario 
Klischograph.  Saturated  market  en¬ 
ables  us  to  sell  these  machines  at 
greatly  reduce*!  prices.  All  machines 
guaranteed. 

ROUSE  Power  Vertical  Miterer — Re¬ 
conditioned  and  guaranteed  to  give 
top  performance.  144  pica  extension 
guage.  Mounte<i  on  strip  material 
storage  cabinet.  Very  good  machine. 

REPRODUCTION  PROOF  PRESS— 
Challenge  20KA  with  jmwer  inking 
and  wash-up.  Bed  size  21"  x  31'/4''. 
Hand  operate*!  hard-packed  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder.  Go*xl  price  on  very  late 
style  repro-press. 

FLAT  ROUTERS — Radial  and  Pedes¬ 
tal.  Hammond,  Nolan,  and  Richards. 
Prices  drastically  re<luce*l  on  go<xl, 
“as  is”  routers.  Reconditioned  units 
also  available. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
since  1910 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 


FRIDEN  Justowriter  Reproducer,  9  pt. 
Galvin,  $2000.  Fairchild  Caclet  Scan-O- 
Graver,  $800.  Novato  (Calif.)  Advance. 
(AC  415)  892-2121. 


STA-HI,  excellent  shape;  older  model 
— $450;  Fairchild  Cadet  Scan-A-Graver 
with  all  cabinets — $895.  Times-News, 
Box  490,  Hendersonville,  N.C.  28739. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  ST ATI (7- FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
s.ims  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  Colors 
— Top  Quality. 

Call  or  IVrite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  now. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR,  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE,  Serial 
No.  393PO,  22% "  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealer" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


DUPLEX 

24  Page  Tubular 
Standard  2/1  Model 
Folder,  1/2  &  1/4  page 
Balloon  Former  optional 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  I.«xington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
.\rea  212  68,)-4774 


Presses  &  Machinery 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
FOR  SALE 

HOE  TWELVE  UNIT  PRESS 
12  units — 3  double  balloon  folders — 2 
reversible  color  half-decks  —  3  color 
cylintiers — group  drive — 2-100  HP  AC 
motors — spindle  fed — 21  Vi" — web  6S'/i" 
— 120°  stagger.  Cap.acity:  2-80  page 
collect  presses  w/multi-color  or  almost 
any  type  smaller  runs  w/single  or  multi¬ 
color.  Press  in  good  running  condition. 

hoe  SiOMIL PRESS. 

6  units— double  delivery  balloon  folder 
— 2  color  half-decks — submarine  delivery 
— Page  1  fudge  for  line  and  2  column 
box.  Group  drive — 2-100  HP  DC  motors 
— spindle  fed — 214/2* — web  G8’/4" — 120° 
stagger.  Produces  80  page  collect  pr<xl- 
uct  with  multi-color  or  almost  any  type 
smaller  runs  with  single  or  multi-color. 
Press  in  good  running  condition. 

HOE  SIX  UNIT  PRESS 
Amost  identical  to  above  press— differ¬ 
ence  is  slight  variance  substructure 
height.  2-75  HP  DC  motor  drives — 
spindle  fed  —  21*/^"  —  web  SS'A"  — 120° 
stagger.  Prtxiuces  80  page  collect  prod¬ 
uct  with  multi-color  or  almost  any  type 
smaller  runs  with  single  or  multi-color. 
Press  in  good  running  condition. 

GOSS  FIVE  DECK  PRESS 
Double  folder  with  double  upper  and 
lower  former — 2144," — web  58(A" — 90° 
stagger — 100  HP  DC  motor  drive — 
spindle  fed — Page  1  fudge  for  8  column 
line  and  2  column  box  in  columns  1  and 
2.  Spare  100  HP  DC  motor  available. 

Sufficient  stereotype  plate 
casting  equipment  and  press 
conveyors  available  with  presses 

Equipment  open  for  inspection  at 
860  Howard  St..  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  Call/write  Oscar  Merritt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  1 

Area  Code  415  781-2424 


METROPOLITAN 

PRESSES 

Inland  Exclusive 
Late  Manufacture 
Color  Flexible — R.T.P. 
Goss  Headliner 

Mfq.  1953-1954 
23-9/14"  Cutoff — Tension 
Lockup 

4-Units — 3  Half  Decks 
Unit  Drive — Balloon 
Formers 

Hoe  Color 
Convertible 

Ivlfg.  1950 

22%“  Cutoff — Compression 
Lockup 

12  Units,  2  Hump — 2  Double 
Folders 

Group  Drive — 4  K4otors — 

Upper  Formers 

Scott  Straiqhtline 

Mfq.  1949-1957 
22%“  Cutoff — Compression 
Lockup 

10  Units — 2  Double  Folders — 

Balloon  Formers 
3  Half  Decks — I  Hump 
Unit  Drive  (New  1957) 

For  Complete  Information 
Call  or  Write: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry  St..  K.-insas  City.  Mo.  64108 
AC  816  BA  1-9060 


Presses  &  Machinery 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


HOE  COLORM.VTIC  PRESS  (I960) 

1  Unit — 22% — Double  Folder — Skip 

Slitter— Reel  and  Paster. 


SCOTT  PRESS— (1947) 

6  Units — 22% — Color  Deck  -2  Reverses 
— Double  Folder — Balloon  Former — .\C 
Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1951) 

6  Units — 23i5i — Color  Cylinder — 3  Re¬ 
verses  —  Double  Balloon  Foliler  —  AC 
Unit  Drives-  Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTIFRICTION 
22%— 5  Units— 1  Folder— (19.39)— 3 
Units — 1  FoUler — Color  Deck  (recent) — 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers — Reels 
and  Tensions— WILL  DIVIDE. 


WOOD  PRESS  (1951) 

4  Units — 22% — Tension  Lockup — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Unit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units — 22%. — 4  Folders — Skip  Slit¬ 
ters  —  Color  Stripers  —  4  DC  Group 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — COM¬ 
PLETE  STEREO — 8  ton  Electric  Metal 
Pot — 2  W<km1  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers  — 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units — 22% — Color  Cylinder — 2  Fold¬ 
ers  w  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
Drives— WILL  DIVIDE. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  page — 22% — Color  Cylinder — 4^  gnd 
%  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE 
STEREO — Turtles — Chases — Goss  45  W 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former— Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot — Wtxxi  Pony  Autoplatc 
— Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  (2  to  1) 

24  page — 16  page — 8  page  Decks — with 
or  without  complete  Stereo — AC  Drives. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  (1963) 

4  Units — 16  pages — 22% — 1^  and  >4 
Folder — AC  Drive. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


AVAILABLE  NOVEMBER!  Fine  Goss 
16- page  2/1  tubular  press.  Color  foun¬ 
tain.  complete  stereo,  Sta-Hi.  Can  be 
seen  running  daily.  Dispatch,  Oneida, 
N.  Y.  1.3421. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

36  X  35  HAMILTON  ad  makeup  table, 
or  similar.  The  Sun,  34  S.  Main  St., 
Attleboro,  Mass,  02703. 


FOUR-UNIT  OFFSET  PRESS  wanted. 
Full  details  to  J.  H.  Lunney,  P.O.  Box 
71,  Merce*!,  Calif.  95340. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

‘  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 
LEASE/BUY  low  mileage  Comet  w/ 
,  'TTS;  Perforator,  too.  Box  1334,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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Administrative 


CArculatitm  Pramotion 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


WANTED:  GENERAL  MANAGER  for 
one  of  Ohio's  oldest  and  best  weeklies. 
Isolated,  exclusive  urea.  Circulation  ap¬ 
proaching  5,000.  Well-equipped  and 
housed.  The  right  party  wdl  have  a 
free  hand.  Owner  prefers  to  give  salary 
plus  commission.  Goo<l  schools.  Ideal 
place  to  raise  family.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  1340,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALITORNIA  MANAGEMENT  MAN! 
Enthusiastic,  energetic  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  revenue  pro<lucing  areas. 
Bearish  and  dogmatic  with  costs.  Com¬ 
plete  exi>er:ence.  education,  family,  sal¬ 
ary  progress'ons  and  expectations  first 
letter.  Box  1390,  E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION !  Exiierienced  Publisher 


to  take  charge  of  an  established  weekly. 


Opportunity  to  lease,  buy  all  or  part  on 


suitable  terms.  Ideal  project  for  a  male- 


female  team.  Contact:  Philip  Maimone, 


212  Hooper  Ave.,  Toms  River,  N.  J., 


or  call:  201-244-2600. 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTANT.  ex¬ 
perienced.  with  thorough  knowledge  of 
systems,  procedures  and  methods.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Contact :  D.  P.  Self,  The 
Meridian  Star,  Meridian,  Miss.  39301. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Larere  metropolitan  newspapers 
in  Zone  3  (mornintr.  afternoon 
and  Sunday)  offer  unlimited  op* 
portunity  for  the  rigrht  man: 

the  “ripht**  man  will  be  an  ex¬ 
perienced.  forward-lookini;  cir¬ 
culation  executive  with  demon¬ 
strated  leadership  and  trainint; 
abilities; 

he  must  l>e  able  to  analyze  meth¬ 
ods.  plan  for  future  require¬ 
ments  and  impien>ent  chancre 
where  advisable: 

under  overall  dii*ection  of  the 
circulation  director,  he  will  be  in 
charge  of  hiring:,  traininir,  plan- 
nini?  and  other  circulation  func¬ 
tions,  and  will  have  full  author¬ 
ity  in  discharKins  these  respon¬ 
sibilities; 

successful  performance  in  this 
job  will  lead  to  further  advance¬ 
ment.  Write,  ffivinsr  qualifica¬ 
tions.  to: 

Box  1345 

Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
Opening  in  general  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  for  someone  to  handle  circulation 
promotion.  Retiorts  to  Promotion  Di¬ 
rector,  but  works  closely  with  circula¬ 
tion  management  to  develop  materials 
necessary  to  comluct  several  circulation 
drives,  contests  and  promotions  each 
year:  also,  will  develop  other  material 
to  be  used  in — pai>er.  rack  cards,  car¬ 
rier  recruiting,  and  training  booklets, 
etc. 

Need  someone  experienced  in  promotion 
work,  ad  design,  layout  and  copy  writ¬ 
ing.  Art  ability  desirable,  but  not 
necessary. 

I  Must  be  creative  and  original. 

Write,  giving  full  particulars,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements,  and  samples 
to: 

The  Personnel  Manager 
THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
THE  CHARLOTTE  NEWS 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  28201 


Classified  Advertising 

IMMEDIATE  OPET4ING  for  assistant 
manager.  Excellent  opi)ortunity  for  an 
ambitious,  enthusiastic,  man  or  woman, 
in  comi>etitiva  ofteration,  supervisory 
capacity.  A  thriving  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  located  in  the  fast-growing 
Houston-Nasa  Bay  area.  Write  resume 
to  Mrs.  Bobbie  Halstead,  The  News 
Citizen,  Box  6192,  Pasadena,  Texas 
77501  or  call  (713)  GR  3-5511. 


HUNGRY  SALESMAN  WANTED 
We  want  a  classified  salesman  who’s 
hungry  for  opportunity  to  prove  him¬ 
self  and  move  into  management.  If 
your  ext>erience  proves  you  can  sell, 
and  you  believe  in  classified,  contact 
Art  Giglio.  Heiald-News,  Passaic,  N.J, 
07055.  (AC  201)  777-6000. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  upstate 
N.Y.  daily  in  15.000-20,000  class;  Sal¬ 
ary  and  commission,  all  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  pension  plan.  Ample  opiiortun- 
ity  for  advancement  for  a  sales-minded 
manager.  Write  all  details  to  Box  1375, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  Display  Advertising 

j  ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN 
[  CXne  of  the  nation's  foremost  daily 
j  newspapers  is  in  need  of  an  experience 
national  advertising  salesman  to  con- 
I  tact  food  brokers  and  distributors. 

'  The  man  we  want  is  now  employed  on 
I  a  small  daily  and  has  an  outstanding 
record  as  a  national  advertising  sales¬ 
man  and  is  seeking  a  better  opt>or- 
tunity. 

He  should  be  between  the  ages  of  28 
and  40.  with  a  good  background  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  selling  national  newspaper 
advertising.  We  would  prefer  that  he 
have  some  knowledge  of  how  to  build 
j  and  use  effective  presentations. 

'  Must  be  of  good  character,  in  good 
health  and  able  to  express  himself  in¬ 
telligently  and  convincingly.  For  such 
a  man  we  offer  an  unusual  opportunity, 
plus  a  good  salary,  fringe  benefits,  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  etc.  Confidential,  of  course. 

Box  126U,  Editor  &  Publisher 


LOOKING  FOR  A  FUTURE? 

Our  group  of  dailies  (located  in  Zones 
1  through  5)  is  looking  for  men  who 
want  an  opportunity  to  meet  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  If  you  are  interested  in  securing 
your  future  in  the  circulation  nutn- 
agerial  profession,  send  complete  re¬ 
sume  and  references  to  Box  1359,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed 
for  8500  circulation  paper  in  unusually 
good  town  of  13,5C0.  Send  resume,  pay 
requirements.  Joe  Nixon,  Wabash 
(Ind.)  Plain  Dealer,  46992 


CALIFORNIA  M— E— S  in  highly 
oompetitive  area  has  opening  for  dealer 
or  district  man.iger.  Opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Top  organization.  Good  income 
and  benefits.  Send  compelte  details  and 
salary  requiremenU  to  Box  1377,  tkiitor 
&  Publisher. 


1136-A-WEEK  PLUS  COMMISSION 
for  energetic  young  ad  salesman  who 
truly  enjoys  selling.  Hard  work — long 
hours — bright  future  as  salesman-man¬ 
ager  of  small  Midwest  daily.  Send 
complete  resum4.  letter,  examples  of 
work.  Write  Box  1252,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
HELP  ...  wo  have  an  outstanding 
product  in  growth  area.  Zone  3.  Good 
schools,  location  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  If  you  are  eager  for  a  challenge, 
ready  to  assume  management  resimnsi- 
bilities,  not  afraid  of  work,  fully  e.x- 
perienced  in  retail,  claasifierl  and  na¬ 
tional  NOW,  and  ideas  that  produce 
plus  linage  .  .  .  you  qualify  for  a 
vacancy  now  open.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1329,  Editor  &  Publisher,  stating  age, 
education,  past  employment  record  in¬ 
cluding  references,  and  linage  record 
for  past  four  years. 


ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  most  dynamic, 
fast-growing  6-<liiy  daily  newspa|>ers 
needs  three  exi>erienced  advertising 
salesmen  .  .  .  men  who  can  service  ac¬ 
counts  as  well  as  new  business  and  fea¬ 
ture  promotions.  Liberal  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Salaiy  plus  l>onus  depending  upon 
attitude  and  ability  and  desire.  ‘This  is 
a  stair  expansion.  Sen<l  full  resume, 
etlucational,  work  experience  to  General 
Manager,  The  News-Herald,  Wil- 

loughby,  Ohio  44094. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  grow- 
ing  Clolorado  5-day  daily.  State  salary 
requirements  first  letter.  Write:  Pub¬ 
lisher,  The  Valley  Courier,  Alamosa. 
Colo.  81101. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for 
award-winning  2I-M  Speidel  newspa¬ 
per.  Permanent  position,  good  salary 
plus  liberal  Imnuses.  Retirement  pro¬ 
gram,  many  other  benefits.  Excellent 
opix>rtunity  for  experienced  salesman. 
Write  resume  to  Robert  Huttenhoff.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Dir.,  Salinas  Californian, 
Salinas,  Calif.  93901. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Young,  aggressive,  local  retail  display 
salesman  with  newspaper  advertising 
e.xperience  for  55,000  circ.  evening  and 
Sunday  newspaper  in  rapidly-expanding 
market.  Exceptional  opportunity  includ¬ 
ing  fringe  benefits  in  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Salary  plus  unique  monthly  com¬ 
mission-bonus  plan  plus  mileage.  Write 
giving  personal  information,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  requirements  to:  Joseph 
Swick,  The  Home  News,  P.O.  Box  551, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J,  08903,  or  phone 
201-543-4000. 


BEGINNER.  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  No 
experience  necessary.  Seek  youthful, 
enthusiastic  trainee  to  leam  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  for  N.Y.C.  paper.  Salary  plus 
commission.  Write  Box  1338,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Opportunity  with  New  York  headquar¬ 
ters  of  newspaper  chain.  Strong  news¬ 
paper  retail  advertising  and/or  retail 
background  essential.  Will  call  on  ad¬ 
vertising  directors  of  national  store 
chains  on  behalf  of  individual  news¬ 
papers.  Knowlerige  of  co-operative  ad¬ 
vertising  helpful ;  imagination,  poise 
and  ability  to  communicate  required. 
Send  resume  of  experience  to  Box  1388, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

WE  WANT  TWO  REPORTERS  who 
are  interested  in  pro<lucing  thought- 
provoking.  in-depth  stories  for  a  pro¬ 
gressive,  lO.OCO  circ.  Ohio  daily.  You’ll 
have  writing  freerlom  and  be  a  member 
of  a  young,  energetic  staff :  and  you’ll 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  our  new 
offset  operation.  Salary  depends  on  edu¬ 
cation.  ability  and  experience.  Box 
1325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RADIO  W  C  V  L.  Crnwfordsville.  Ind.. 
has  Sept.  1st  opening  for  well-rounded, 
season^  reporter.  Broadcast  experience 
unnecessary.  Submit  resume  and  salary 
requirements.  Ck>mplete  confidence. 


DOUBLE  TROUBLE 
City  editor’s  stepping  up  to  editorship 
elsewhere,  and  insists  on  taking  city 
reporter  (his  wife)  with  him.  Need 
city  editor  for  desk  work,  staff  direc¬ 
tion.  Excellent  opijortunity  for  young 
journalist. 

Also  need  reporter  -  photographer. 
Award-winning  daily:  eight-man  staff. 
Write  Man.aging  Editor,  Colfeyville. 
Kans.,  Journal. 


TWO  REPORTERS  to  join  young, 
alert  20-mnn  staff  for  progressive  23,- 
500  p.m.  daily  in  attractive  university 
community  in  Blue  Ridge  foothills. 
Gooil  pay.  benefits.  Write  to  Managing 
Editor  Ben  V.  Kent,  Daily  Progress, 
Charlottesville.  Va.  22901. 


MALE  OR  FEMALE  REPORTER,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  some  experience,  for  lively 
daily  in  Zone  5  town  with  new  owner. 
Box  1308,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


FIFTH  WHEEL?  We  need  one  for 
fast-growing,  aggressive  pair  of  week¬ 
lies  in  suburbs  of  large,  metro  area 
Circ.  60.C00. 

REPORTER-DESKMAN  to  join  full¬ 
time  staff  of  four.  Minimum  two  years' 
exiierience.  Zone  3.  Send  resume  and 
clippings.  Box  1290,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUBURBAN  REPORTER 
Unusual  opportunity  on  New  York 
State's  lively  capital  city  p.m.  for  re¬ 
porter  to  cover  one  of  the  large,  grow¬ 
ing  suburban  areas  that  adjoin  Albany. 
Wo're  looking  for  a  young  man  or 
woman  with  a  college  degree,  2-3  years’ 
experience  on  a  small  daily,  and  the 
ability  and  potential  to  succeed  on  a 
larger  paper.  The  challenge  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  are  here.  Should  have  car.  ^nd 
compelte  resume  and  some  representa¬ 
tive  clippings  of  your  work  to:  Robert 
G.  Fichenbeig.  Executive  Editor,  The 
Knickerbocker  News,  24  Sheridan  Ave.. 
Albany,  N.  Y.  12201. 


TO  ROUND  OUT  A  FINE  STAFT 
We’re  looking  for  a  .  .  . 

COPY  EDITOR 

.  .  .  who  edits  tightly,  lays  out  a  page 
brightly,  reads  each  story  as  the  last 
sentry  of  accuracy  and  good  sense. 
We’re  part  of  Federated  Publications, 
Inc.,  whose  seven  newspapers  print 
more  than  280,000  daily  in  four  states. 
Our  stanriards  are  high  and  we  offer  a 
good  salary  plus  fringes,  in  a  com¬ 
munity  and  region  known  for  pleasant 
living.  Advancement  chances  are  ex¬ 
cellent. 

If  you  measure  up,  send  resume  and 
e.xamples  of  headlines  and  layouts  to: 
Hobart  A.  Chiiiman,  Managing  IM., 
ENQUIRER  &  NEWS 
Battle  (Treek,  Michigan  49106 


WIRE  EDITOR  to  handle  wire  copy, 
lay  out  some  pages  on  progressive  20,- 
000  plus  p.m.  daily  in  Area  4.  Give  de¬ 
tails  in  letter.  Prefer  man  from  South. 
Box  1310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER 
Prefer  someone  with  experience,  or  re¬ 
cent  graduate  for  general  reporting  in 
county-seat  town  on  fast-growing  daily 
locat^  in  Northern  Illinois.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  either  male,  or  female. 
Box  1302.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UTILITY  DESK  MAN— One  of  the 
Northeast’s  outstanding  p.m.  in  the  60,- 
000  circulation  class  is  looking  for  an 
all-around  desk  man  who  can  edit  com- 
lietently — write  sharp  heads  and  lay  out 
a  page.  We’re  not  interested  in  mere 
cap  underliners  or  comma  inserters. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  advancement 
on  fast,  10-man  desk.  3145  to  start: 
substantial  increase  once  you’ve  proved 
yourself.  All  fringes.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  1284,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WE  ARE  TIRED  of  reading  routine 
applications.  We  are  looking  for  a 
good,  fast,  experienced  reporter  to  sp^ 
cialize  in  government  coverage  in  uni¬ 
versity  city  in  liest  part  of  Region  8 
for  a  growing,  7-<lny  newspaper.  Send 
full  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1282,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 


IF'  YOU  HAVE  at  least  two  years’  ex- 
tierience  and  want  to  report  for  a  lively 
daily  with  high  news  standards,  good 
pay  and  fringes,  write  Charles  Rowe, 
■The  Free  Lance-Star,  Fredericksburg. 
Va.  22401. 


TOP  SPORTS  MAN  NEEDED 
F'OR  BIG-10  CITY  DAILY 
The  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Daily  Herald- 
Telephone  is  expanding  its  sports  cov¬ 
erage  of  Indiana  University  and  area 
high  schools  and  needs  a  bright,  young 
man  to  join  its  highly-acclaimed  sports 
department. 

The  need  is  for  someone  with  both 
reporting  and  desk  experience.  This  is 
a  golden  opportunity  for  the  right 
young  man  with  the  desire  and  ability 
to  succeed  in  sports.  If  interested 
or  call  Weyne  Powell,  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  twlnyl 
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HKI.P  WANTED 


Editorial 

>VE'RE  A  35,000  CIR.  MIDWEST  pa- 
ner  offerinc  an  attractive  and  balanced 
rackage  of  world,  national,  state  and 
local  news.  We  are  expanding  and  need 
at  least  two  young  reporters  and  two 
deskmen  with  the  potential  to  becorne. 
in  time,  top-flight  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors.  Our  desire  is  to  serve  the  peo^ple 
in  a  responsible  manner.  Box  1299.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher^ _ 

SPORT.S  WRITER  with  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  some  desk  work  on  Attleboro. 
Mass..  Daily  Sun:  13.500  afternoon 
daily.  New.  air-conditioned  office.  Write 
or  telephone  617-222-7000.  i 

REPORTER 

Night  staff  of  expanding  N.J.  daily 
n^s  reporter  experience*!  in  municipal 
government  and  features.  Write:  H. 
Rodney  Luery.  Asso.  Editor,  The  New 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News,  or 
phone  201-545-4000. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  with  the  emphasis 
on  writing  ability.  Three-man  staff 
covering  all  sports  ...  an  ideal  spot 
for  a  career  sports  man.  This  news¬ 
paper  is  small  enough  to  provide  in¬ 
teresting  variety  and  large  enough  to 
reward  top  work  and  offer  advance¬ 
ment.  A.M.  35.000  daily  in  the  East. 

Box  1364.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  8.500  daily.  J-degree 
preferred.  Planning  new  plant  with 
new  offset  press.  Two  reservoirs  within 
lO-miles  for  water  recreation.  Excep¬ 
tional  small  town  of  14.000  because  of 
8  nationally  known  industries,  Honey¬ 
well  Center  and  cultural  activities. 
Growth  is  steady,  not  spectacular.  Op¬ 
portunity  of  learning,  responsibility 
and  advancement.  Write  Joe  Nixon, 
Wabash,  Ind..  Plain  Dealer  experience, 
salary  requirements. 

REPORTER,  lirnite*!  experience,  but 
with  potential  to  fill  editor’s  chair  with 
fast-growing  weekly  group.  If  you  have 
college  background — are  willing  to 
work  and  learn — send  resume  imme¬ 
diately  to  Sentinel  Pub.  Co.,  East 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  08816. 

FISH,  SKI.  HUNT — Experienced  wire 
editor  for  25.000  a.m.:  also  reporter 
with  1-2  years’  experience.  Editor,  Mon¬ 
tana  Standard,  Butte,  Mont.  69701. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news- 
pai)tr?  Do  you  feel  you  have  reached 
the  peak  of  your  performance  there?  If 
so  we  are  looking  for  you.  Where?  A 
metropolitan  7-dny  morning  newspaper, 
in  Chart  Aren  8,  is  expanding  its  ni>- 
erations  and  has  openings  for  qualifier! 
young  people  for  all  tyi>es  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  news  department — report¬ 
ers,  copy  e<litors.  erlitorial  writers,  spe¬ 
cial  writers.  Give  us  your  complete  aca¬ 
demic  and  working  experience  in  first 
letter  to  Box  1180.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Salaries  better  than  average.  Goo(l 
benefits  and  pension  program,  excellent 
living  conditions. 


NEWS  AND  FEATURE  WRITER 
We  need  a  young  reporter  ready  to  test 
his  skills  on  imimrtnnt  news  series  and 
blockbusters.  This  is  a  key  reporting 
and  writing  post  on  a  35.000  a.m.  daily 
that’s  growing  in  size  and  outlook.  If 
you’re  stymie<l  by  the  flood  of  routine 
on  a  small  daily  or  weekly,  then  here’s 
your  chance  to  break  away.  You’ll  join 
a  respected  newspaper  organization  in 
one  of  the  East’s  finest  communities, 
l^cellent  living  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Send  details  and  samples  today 
to  Box  1360,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  at  least  1-year  experience, 
to  cover  top  beat  on  one  of  the  liveliest, 
fastest-growing  dailies  in  the  country. 
We  will  pay  for  a  pro  and  give  you 
space,  too.  Write:  E<l  Casey,  The  Daily 
Advance,  87  E.  Blackwell  St.,  Dover, 
N.  J.  07807. 


COPY  EDITOR — This  is  a  copy  editing 
job  for  a  young  man  not  satisfied  to 
just  edit  copy.  You’ll  have  ideas  for 
improving  this  newspaper  and  the  abil- 
Ry  to  show  others  how  to  attain  the 
high  standanis  you  set.  This  is  a 
growth  opportunity  for  someone  with 
a  professional  outlook  who  may  be 
short  pn  experience.  Under  lO.niiO  a.m. 

jn  Chart  Area  2.  Outstanding  lo- 
®***_for  a  family.  Excellent  benefits. 

Box  1362,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER  PROMOTED  TO  DESK 
Need  an  imaginative  and  aggressive 
man  to  cover  community  and  economic 
development  and  local  government  for 
Metro-East  Journal,  in  East  St.  Louis, 
Illinois.  Salary  to  $182  iier  week. 

This  person  should  have  a  degree  plus 
1  to  3  years’  reixirting  experience: 
should  be  willing  to  accept  new  respon¬ 
sibility  and  be  eager  for  promotion  in 
near  future. 

Growing  p.m.  daily  (36.000)  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper  group.  Excellent  oppor-  1 
tunity  for  professional  growth  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Send  complete  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirement  to  H.  E.  Hay,  Box 
789,  Decatur,  Illinois  62525. 

REPORTER  for  weekly  at  seashore 
area.  General  assignment.  Send  resume 
to:  Tho  Wildwood  Leader,  Wildwood, 
N.  J.  08260. 

REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  of  one  of  South’s  top  newspaper 
combinations.  Good  pay  —  excellent 
fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re¬ 
porter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170.- 
000.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU 
...  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  College  graduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  (Tharlotte  Crowell.  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate. 
Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana  70821,  giving 
full  details  of  experience. 

MAN  FOR  NO.  2  SPOT  on  6-person 
news  staff.  General  assignments,  sports 
and  fill  in  for  No.  1  man.  6.500  circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  10,500  resort,  industrial 
and  shopping  center  city.  Write  fully 
to  Evening  News,  Box  616,  Cadillac, 
Mich.  49601. 

NEWSPAPER  EDITOR 
Newspaper  eclitor  with  agricultural 
training  or  degree  for  ABC  national 
weekly  newspaper  serving  all  phases  of 
the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 
Must  be  prolific  writer.  goo«l  public 
speaker,  willing  to  travel,  able  to  in¬ 
itiate  and  develop  new  e<litorinl 
services,  maintain  wide  industry  con¬ 
tacts.  With  resume,  state  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  1348,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


5CM  TEXAS  A.M.  needs  two  high- 
caliber  men.  Deskman  must  be  more 
than  copy  marker.  Fast,  accurate  edit¬ 
ing,  better  than  good  heads,  ability  to 
take  charge  among  qualities  sought. 
Reporter  must  be  a  dagger,  a  writer 
and  have  city  editor  potential.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  stability  are  musts  for  lioth 
'obs.  Area  is  expan<Iing  rapidly  and 
paper  matching  growth.  Excellent  fu¬ 
ture,  top  work'ng  conditions,  great 
place  to  settle  down.  All  details,  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter.  Box  1344,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  small  daily 
with  big  ideas.  Ed’ting  experience  is 
not  requirerl.  but  a  thorough  knowle<lge 
of  copy/photo  erliting  and  a  bright, 
creative  approach  to  layout  are.  Send 
full  resume  first  letter  including  salary 
requirements.  Howard  MacDonald. 
Managing  Editor,  ’The  Union-Gazette. 
112  Pike  St.,  Port  Jervis.  N.Y.  12771. 


COMBINA’nON  DESKMAN 
AND  REPORTER  WANTED 
ns  No.  2  man  on  a.m.  edition.  Ex¬ 
cellent  starting  salary — good  fringes — 
opportunity  advance.  Write  or  call 
collect:  L.  D.  Seits.  Pharos-Tribune  A 
Press,  Logansjrort,  Ind.  46947.  (AC  219) 
753-7511. 


COPY  HIDITOR,  fully  experienced,  for 
universal  desk  of  The  Wilmington 
(Deln.)  Morning  News. 

REWRITE,  overnight  desk,  midnight  to 
7  a.m.,  5  nights.  Prefer  fully  experi- 
encerl  person. 

Goorl  salary,  top  employee  benefits.  35- 
hour  week.  Please  write  stating  age. 
work  experience,  marital  status  and  sal¬ 
ary  desired. 

Personnel  Director 
NEWS-JOURNAL  COMPANY 
831  Orange  Street 
Wilmington.  Delaware  19899 

REPOR’TER,  able  to  justify  high  sal¬ 
ary,  for  expanding  afternoon-Sunday 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Excellent  fringes. 
Box  1391,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Hard  working,  resourceful  NEWSMAN, 
preferably  with  some  knowledge  of 
photography,  for  6-dny.  15,000  West 
Michigan  resort  area  daily,  (jeneral  re¬ 
porting  in  rapidly-growing  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  city  of  25,000.  Contact:  Randy 
VandeWater,  City  Editor,  The  Holland 
Evening  Sentinel,  Holland,  Mich.  49423, 
or  phone  616-392-2314. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  to  be  third  man 
in  growing  sports  department  in  a 
sports-minded  city.  No  professional  ex¬ 
perience  necessary  if  you  have  some 
journalistic  background.  We’ll  help  you 
learn.  Start  in, mediately.  Write  Man¬ 
aging  Editor.  Janesville  Gazette.  Janes¬ 
ville,  Wise.  53545. 

SUBURBAN  JOURNALIST 
As  part  of  continuing  expansion  pro¬ 
gram,  suburban  tri-weekly  newspafier 
chain  has  created  Staff  Writer  i>os'.tion 
for  young  man  eager  for  professional 
challenge  and  opportunity  to  grow  with 
youthful  organization  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  one  of  nation’s  most  desirable 
and  influential  suburban  areas.  Prefer 
college  grad  with  some  experience  on 
suburban  or  small  daily.  Applicant 
should  be  serious  about  newspaper 
career  and  able  to  exercise  individual 
initiative,  creativity  in  assuming  re- 
siionsibility  for  general  assignment  and 
some  beat  duties,  solid  news  and  fea¬ 
tures,  in-depth  coverage.  Award-win¬ 
ning  42-man  staff  proclucing  17  top 
quality  newspapers  nationally-recog¬ 
nized  for  editorial  innovation.  leader¬ 
ship.  Starting  salary  based  on  educa¬ 
tion,  experience.  Send  resume  and  sam¬ 
ple  clips  to:  Daniel  E.  Baumann,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Paddock  Publications. 
Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  Ilinois  60006. 


HELP  WANTED 


NiTWS  EIDITOR  for  lively  Wise,  week¬ 
ly-homo  plant  for  pioneer  central 
printing  operation  via  web  offset.  Quali¬ 
fied  beginner  will  have  real  opportun¬ 
ity  tu  8hari>en  his  abilities  on  every 
phase  of  news  coverage  and  makeup. 
Excellent  pay,  pleasant  living  in  fast¬ 
est-growing  section  of  Wonderful  Wis¬ 
consin.  Apply;  A.  L.  Petermann,  ’The 
Delavan  Enterprise.  Delavan,  Wise. 
53115. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  needed 
immediately.  Chance  to  grow  with  mod¬ 
ern  offset  newspaper  in.  scenic  South¬ 
west  Colorado.  Contact  Bill  Conrad. 
Managing  Elditor.  Durango  Herald. 
Durango,  Colo.  81301. 

EXPERIENCED  deskman-copy  reader 
for  Chart  Area  2  afternoon-Sunday. 
High  wages- — ideal  working  conditions 
— all  fringe  benefits.  Box  1396,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 

OHIO— LARGE  DAILY.  Opening  on 
city  reporting  staff.  Experience  or  de¬ 
gree.  Opportunity  advance.  Send  full 
details.  Box  1374,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTERS-DESK  MEN 
IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 
for  beginning  or  experienced,  on  after¬ 
noon  and  morning  award-winning 
dailies.  These  metropolitan  newspapers 
offer  excellent  salaries,  advancemett 
opportunities  and  liberal  fringe  bene¬ 
fits. 

Live  on  a  lake  in  the  heart  of  recrea¬ 
tion  area  (hunting,  fishing,  skiing)  : 
excellent  schools;  two  colleges  and  en¬ 
tertainment  center.  Send  resume  to 
Kenneth  Tinderholm.  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune.  Duluth.  Minnesota  55801. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTlSliNG 
Order  Blank 


Address 


-Zip  Code- 


Classification. 


s  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

g  To  Run:  Times  Fill  Forbidden 

g  Mail  to: 

1  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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HELP  WANTED  i 


Editorial 


MAJOR  WEEKLY  needs  editor  who  I 
can  write  news  stones,  eiiitorials  and 
features,  and  who  knows  layout  to 
brijfhten  large  circulation  weekly.  If 
you  are  energetic  and  can  turn  out  an 
attractive  Iil)eral  pai>er.  w'e  have  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity.  Printed  by  offset  in 
our  own  plant.  Herald-Press,  Box  €063, 
Providence,  R.  I.  02904. 


Copy  Editor/Writer 

Experienced  desk  man.  with  solid 
re-write  background,  for  demand¬ 
ing  job  on  leading  electronics  pub¬ 
lication.  Must  l>e  word  watcher 
with  high  standards,  capable  of 
cutting  through  technical  jargon. 
Good  salary,  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  New  York  City  U>cation.  Write 
to : 

BOX  1370. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  m  f 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order  I 

4-tiinn  .  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  onswering 
box  "Help  Wonted”  ads 

but  desiring  to  avoid  sending  a  resumi 
to  specific  newspapers  or  organizations 
can  still  do  so  by  placing  same  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  ‘Classified 
Manager'  along  with  a  note  listing 
the  companies  you  do  not  want  your 
application  to  reach.  E&P,  in  turn, 
will  advise  you  by  letter  as  to  the 
disposition  of  your  inquiry. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-times  . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  . $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Boxholdors'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Av«.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 


MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for  90- 
year-ohl  weekly,  90-minutes  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  Salary  $7o00-$8500  to  start,  de- 
I>ending  on  qualifications.  Send  resume 
to  St.  Charles  Chronicle,  St.  Charles, 
Illinois  60174. 

WANTED  ALIVE — Need  aggressive. 
exi>erienced  reiK>rters  for  local  daily 
newsi>ai>er.  Ideal  community  with  high  ' 
economic  growth.  Recreational  and  cul¬ 
tural  atmosphere.  P.O.  Box  62,  Bloom¬ 
ington.  Indiana  47401.  | 

EXPERIENCE  IS  NICE 
BUT  WE  LIKE  HUSTLE 

It  takes  hanl  work  , 

and  imagination  . 

to  work  the  bureau  jobs 
we  have.  If  you’ve 
got  it.  write:  Editor. 

SANDUSKY.  OHIO  REGISTER. 

WE  NEED  A  MATURE  EDITOR  cap¬ 
able  of  assuming  managing  editor’s 
duties  on  our  offset  weekly  tab.  Start 
at  $125  with  stock  or  profit-sharing  for  ' 
right  man.  Nee<led  now!  Send  resume 
to  Box  1378,  B^litor  &  Publisher. 

LINCOLN,  NEBR.  EVE.  JOURNAL  i 
needs  governmental  reporters  experi-  I 
enced  in  state,  municipal,  law  enforce-  : 
ment  fields  for  new  city-county  bureau.  ' 
Top  salarietl  s|>ot  as  bureau  chief  in  I 
facility  to  be  completed  next  year. 
Journalism  or  {political  science  degree  ! 
holders  desire<l.  Experience  a  must.  | 
Pulitzer  pai>er  p.m.,  47, €00;  Sunday 
60.000.  Capital  city,  university — 150.000  i 
lK>pulation.  Middlewesterner  desiretl,  \ 
but  other  areas  would  be  considereil. 
Fringe  l>enefits.  Salary  dei>endent  upon  | 
ability.  Apply  through:  Bill  Kreifel,  ; 
City  Editor. 

REPORTER  OPENING  available  on 
an  expanding  newspai>er  in  Kentucky’s  , 
fourth  largest  city.  Will  be  moving  to  | 
a  new  modern  plant,  now  under  con¬ 
struction,  in  early  196S.  Located  in  I 
fast-growing  city  with  two  four-year  | 
colleges.  Seeking  general  reiwrter  with  i 
ex|>erience  of  at  least  three  years.  Pay 
offered  commensurate  with  experience.  | 
GikkI  fringe  l>enefit8.  Call  collect  (AC  i 
5021  6S4-4979  after  7  p.m.  Ontral  i 

Daylight  Time. 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR— Person  to 
coordinate  and  edit  publications  for  ex¬ 
panding  university  of  10,500  enroll¬ 
ment  in  central  Illinois.  Bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree.  experience  in  publications  work.  ' 
Resume  to  Richard  G<Mlfrey,  Illinois  i 
State  University,  Normal.  Illinois 
61761. 

SO.  WESTERN  AbT'ERNOON  DAILY 
and  solid  city  of  40,000  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  city  hall  rei>orter-photographer 
and  general  assignment  reporter-feature 
writer.  Cupid  has  struck  our  Brenda 
Starr — law  schtx)!  l>eckons  the  other. 
Write:  Editor,  Roswell  Daily  American, 
Roswell,  N.  Mex.  88201. 

DESKMAN-REPORTER :  Young  man 
(or  woman)  for  job  that  is  75%  desk 
and  wire,  25%  rei)orting.  New  Eng¬ 
lander  preferr^  as  interview*  necessary. 
Some  ex|>erience  desired,  but  college 
grad  with  desire  to  learn  considered. 
Write  full  details,  w*ith  references,  to: 
Managing  Editor,  Evening  Sentinel, 
Keene.  N.H.  03431. 

SPORTS  WRITER  j 

Suburban  newspaper  chain  has  opening  j 
for  ex|>erience<i  young  man  to  assume  , 
responsibility  for  prep  sports  beat  cov-  j 
erage.  general  siK>rts  assignments. 
Four-man  staff  prtxlucing  8i>orts  sec-  | 
tions  judged  best  in  state.  Oi)i)ortuni- 
!  ties  for  advancement  with  organization 
producing  17  expanding,  top  quality 
I  newspapers  nationally-recognized  for 
editorial  innovation,  leadership.  Salary 
scheclule  based  on  education  and  ex- 
l>erience:  merit  increases:  profit-shar- 
I  ing.  Many  company  ))enefits.  Modern 
I  offices.  Send  resume  and  sample  clips 
1  to:  Robert  D.  Frisk,  Sports  Editor, 

I  Paddock  Publications,  Inc.,  Arlington 
'  Heights,  Illinois  60006. 

ADVANCEMENT  OPPORTUNITY  — 
City  desk,  up-to-date  Ohio  daily.  Ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Route  to  executive 
responsibility.  Send  resume.  Box  1385, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  two-man  bureau.  Ex- 
l>erience  not  essential.  Will  cover  all  ' 
facets  of  tw'o  South  Berkshire  county 
towns,  Lenox  and  Stockbridge.  Stress  ' 
on  local  government,  but  includes  court  , 
and  i>olice,  si>orts  and  features.  Bureau  : 
has  own  cameras  and  darkroom.  Send  ; 
qualifications  and  salary  expected  to 
County  Desk.  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pitts¬ 
field.  Mass.  01201. 

REPORTER,  police  beat  and  general  ^ 
on  large  weekly.  Write  in  detail.  Box 
1380,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  prize-win¬ 
ning  (web  offset)  Wisconsin  weekly 
new8pai>er.  Experienced  newsman 
who’d  like  to  get  out  of  the  city  would 
find  this  a  rewarding  opportunity — fi¬ 
nancially  and  spiritually.  An  hour’s 
drive  from  three  major  cities  in  Wis¬ 
consin’s  fastest-growing  vacation,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  section.  Ap¬ 
ply:  A.  L.  Petermann,  The  Delavan 
Enterprise,  Delavan,  Wise.  53115.  I 

SPORTS  WRITER-DESKMAN.  Medium  ' 
Ohio  daily.  **Si)orts-active”  area.  E'our-  i 
man  staff.  Prefer  ex|>erience.  Send  de¬ 
tails.  Box  1368,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


F ree  Lance  ■ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Connections  movie  i 
and  TV  world;  cover  gossip,  dating,  i 
fan  stories  around  Hollyw'ood ;  also 
cheesecake,  and  men’s  adventure.  Box  | 
1358,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

STRINGERS  to  report  municipal  bond  j 
issues.  Send  self-addressed  sUimi>ed  en-  | 
velofie.  Box  1392,  Exlitor  &  Publisher,  j 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl-  I 
vanin  newspaiiers.  For  a|>|>liration  | 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  Front  St.,  I 
Harrisburg.  Pa.  17110.  j 

Operator  s-Machinists 

OPERATOR  WANTED.  preferably  1 
with  TTS  experience,  in  a  six-machine 
open  shop  in  North  Centra!  Ohio.  44^ 
hour  week.  Write  Box  1168,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  newspaper. 
Eleven  machines.  Must  to  union ;  ex- 
Iterienced  in  Elektron  necessary.  $160 
weekly.  Zone  4.  Please  state  full  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  first  letter.  Box 
1110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
We  are  looking  for  a  man  between  age 
35  to  45,  capable  of  supervising  a  met- 
rotralitan  daily  pressroom  with  morning 
evening  editions  in  excess  of  260,000. 
Well  rounded  background  with  previous 
supervisory  experience  essential.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1150,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSMAN  -  STEREOTYPER:  Two 
situations  available  on  the  night  shift 
for  combination  press-stereo  journey¬ 
man.  Work  in  a  modern  air-condition^ 
plant.  Six  Goss  headliner  presses  print 
our  47M  morning-evening  circulation. 
Scale:  $3.76  per  hour,  effective  Aug.  1. 
1967,  $.87  per  hour;  Feb.  1,  1968,  $3.98 
per  hour;  Aug.  1,  1968,  $4.08  per  hour. 
(Company  paid  life  insurance,  sick  bene¬ 
fits,  hospitalization  and  major  medical 
insurance.  Excellent  pension  plan  and 
liberal  vacation.  Contact  Wilbur  Leh¬ 
man,  foreman.  Journal  and  Courier, 
Lafayette,  Indiana  47901. 


PRINTER  OPERATOR 

Medium-sized  daily.  Complete  insurance 
includes  $1000  to  $5000  life,  high  week¬ 
ly  benefits  accident,  sickness:  hospital 
best  rooms  up  to  120  days,  other  hos^ 
pital  charges,  doctor  calls,  supplemen¬ 
tary  accident,  major  medical.  Air-con¬ 
ditioned.  Other  fringes.  $3.15  hour 
Write  Box  1298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  AGGRESSIVE  LEAIIErI^ 
our  100-man  composing  room  operation 
Top  pay.  best  of  fringe  benefits  plus  big 
opportunity  to  move  up  in  our  organ¬ 
ization.  Replies  confidential.  Write  Bn» 
1245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  a  nuali^T 
permanent  foreman  for  a  small  daily 
newspaper  .  .  .  someone  interested  in 
relocating  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  An 
ideal  spot  for  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
life  .  .  .  hunting,  fishing,  skiing,  and 
boating.  Yes.  there  is  work  involv^. 
the  man  we  are  looking  for  would  have 
complete  responsibility  for  all  compos- 
'  ing  departments.  Send  resume  to  Box 
j  1170.  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

I  COMPOSING  ROOM 

SUPERINTENDENT 
;  for  medium-size  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 

I  Hot  metal  operation.  Union  shop.  Sal- 
,  ary  open.  Excellent  fringe  benefits, 
j  Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1128. 

'  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  Public  Relations 

j  EUROPEAN  ASSIGNMENT  —  Major 
1  American  corporation  requires  experi- 
j  enced  international  public  relations  per¬ 
son  to  serve  European  headquarters 
and  coordinate  various  national  pro¬ 
grams.  Candidate  must  be  fluent  in 
I  French  and  German;  other  languages 
I  desirable.  Position  now  open.  Send 
I  resume  with  salary  history  to  Box  1.300. 
j  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  TRAINEE  -L. 
I  Leading  company  in  northern  N.J.  is 
I  seeking  a  young  man  (23-30)  with  sev¬ 
eral  years’  experience  for  its  3-man  PR 
1  department.  Writing  ability  and  an  in- 
‘  terest  in  e<Iucation  and  working  with 
I  young  iteople  are  essential  for  this 
;  challenging  and  diversifie<l  position. 

.  Minimum  salary  requirements  must  ac- 
j  company  resume.  Reply  to  Box  1363. 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  (7HICAGO-BASED  medical  organiza- 
'  tion  seeks  man  who  wants  varied  writ- 
'  ing  assignments  and  an  opportunity  to 
polish  other  public  relations  skills.  At¬ 
tractive  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume,  with  salary  history,  to  Box 
1222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  WRITER  able  to  handle 
volume  of  routine  and  biographical  ma¬ 
terials  with  accuracy  and  dispatch. 
Newspa|)er  experience  desirable.  Per- 
m:inent,  excellent  working  conditions, 
good  salary  and  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Location-  Evan.ston.  Illi- 
!  nois.  Please  give  e<lucational  and  work 
background.  Write:  Dowsley  Clark. 
I  Robert  R.  Mullen  &  Company,  1729  H 
I  Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


ng-evening  circulation.  PUBLISHER  RELATIONS 

hour,  effective  Aug.  1.  REGIONAL  MANAGER 

our:  Feb.  1,  1968,  $3.98  v  »•  i  xi  m  • 

1,  1968,  $4.08  per  hour.  National  Newspaper  Magazine 

fe  insurance,  sick  tone-  Experience  with  or  knowledge  of  top- 
ion  and  major  medical  level  newspaper  advertising,  editorial, 
llent  pension  plan  and  and  circulation  management  practices. 

,  Contact  Wilbur  Leh-  Key  position  with  long-established,  ex- 
Journal  and  Courier,  panding  major  roto  supplement.  Above- 
.na  47901.  average  salary,  plus  commission,  ex- 

_ _  penses,  car.  Interesting,  challenging. 

I  •  -  Growth  opportunity.  Travel  most  of 

rimers  time.  Midwestern  territory,  but  can 

'  — — V— w-x-  base  almost  anywhere.  Box  1335,  Edi- 

NEED  ONE  GOOD  FLOOR  MAN  for  a  tor  &  Publisher. 

thriving  weekly.  Must  be  willing  to  do - - - — 

job  work  and  hard  work  in  general.  IF  YOU  SELL  TO  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  pay.  Write:  Publisher,  Box  29,  in  the  Midwest,  or  West  Const,  we  have 
New  Albany,  Miss.  38652.  an  original  children's  feature  now  ran- 

-  ning  weekly  in  15  Eastern  dailies. 

GEINERAL  FOREMAN  for  metropoli-  Spend  an  extra  few  minutes  with  the 
tan  newspaper  composing  room.  Chart  Eklitor  on  your  regular  call.  Earn  addi- 
Area  2.  EIxperience  with  computers,  tional  weekly  income.  Write  or  phone 
tape  and  photo  composition  preferred,  for  full  facts.  Kupper/Kimball,  Inc., 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1320,  Eldi-  64.7  Farmington  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn, 
tor  A  Publisher.  06105.  (203)  2.36-5471. 
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Personnel  Avellsbie 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTb 


Administrative 

PUBLISUKll  -  MANAGER,  active. 
knowle(li;eal)le.  well  known  and  re- 
si)ecteil  in  publishini?  field,  seeks  asso¬ 
ciation  with  a  newspai)er  owner  of 
proiwrty  irrossing  million  plus— with 
view  to:  participation  and,  or  future 
purchase.  Comprehensive  Suburban, 
daily,  weekly  background.  Receptive 
and  flexible  to  any  proposal.  Confiden¬ 
tial  exchange  of  views  welcomed.  Pre¬ 
fer  West  Coast  or  South.  Box  1389. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

DO  YOU  NEED  AN  AGGRESSIVE, 
competent  man  to  operate  or  assist  in 
the  operation  of  your  Street  Sales  De¬ 
partment?  Over  20  years’  experience 
on  metropolitan  dailies  handling  urban 
and  suburban  newsboy,  newsstand  and 
rack  sales.  Presently  a  Street  Sales 
Manager  but  seeking  a  challenge.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zone  9.  Box  1257,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULA'nON  COORDINATOR  —  I 
put  my  emphasis  on  methods  that  will 
build  sound  circulation.  Ambitious 
about  my  work  and  decisive  about  my 
direction,  my  program  will  determine 
protection  and  profit  to  your  property. 
Box  1326.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION-MINDED  aRCULATOR. 
37 — daily  and  weekly  experience — de¬ 
sires  to  relocate  permanently.  Box 
1366,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


11  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  city  and 
country.  Zone  6  metropolitan  paper. 
Desire  circ.  managership  on  newspaper 
in  the  123,000  to  3.30.000  bracket.  Age 
33.  single.  Will  relocate.  Box  1383,  Eli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HUSBAND'WIFE  TEAM  to  manage 
circulation  department.  Experience<l  all 
phases.  Box  1384,  E<Iitor  &  Publisher, 

Classified  Advertising 

CAM  (early  30’s).  Creclitable  manage¬ 
ment,  sales  background  me<lium-sized 
daily/Sunday.  Ability  to  train,  build 
effective  sales  organization.  Seek  re¬ 
sponsible  position — growth  potential. 
Box  1346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  8  years’ 
top-flight  experience.  Consistent  linage 
gains.  Young,  aggressive,  industrious 
family  man.  Box  1382,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 

DEISKMAN,  41;  exi>erienced  wire. 
Page  One  makeup.  Strong  on  local. 
Rim,  slot  experience.  Allan  R.  Wege- 
mer,  Cameron  Hotel.  9th  &  Washing¬ 
ton,  Brownsville,  Texas  78620.  Ph: 
(512)  Lincoln  2-3551. 


Editorial 

MULTI-SKILLED  EDITOR,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  join  management  small- 
medium  daily,  large  weekly,  with  privi¬ 
lege  buying  in  if  mutually  agreeable 
.after  trial.  Now  employed  Washinprton. 
but  tired  big-city  problems  and  seeking 
change  alter  house  lease  expires  Aug. 
14.  Background  includes  10  years  re- 
Iiorter,  photographer,  copy  editor 
dailies;  14  years  publisher  successful 
weekly.  Practical  printer.  Age  49.  chil¬ 
dren.  reliable.  Phone  (AC  703)  938-726.3 
evenings,  or  write  Box  1387.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GET  YOUR  FOOTBALL  STAFF  set 
now!  Spot  <  ci'itor  offers  this,  plus 
sharp,  anaUt'.cui  coverage  all  other 
si>orts;  column,  too!  Box  1339,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR — News.  features.  Mature 
family  man ;  civic  Interests.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Seeks  post  with  solid  weekly, 
small  daily  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Resumd.  Box  1263,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DESK  MAN,  15  years’  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  wire,  slot,  layout,  makeup.  Zone 
2.  Box  1316,  HMitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR — 18  years’  business  magazine 
feature  writing,  layout,  photo  editing, 
news  staff  supervision.  Now  working 
slot  and  rim  on  metro  morning  paper. 
Desire  post  at  decision-making  level, 
magazine  or  newspaper.  Salary  $14,000 
up.  Box  1291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  23,  J-grad  on  11,000 
j  'u’  reporting,  hut  can  work 

desk:  know  wire,  photography  and 
layout.  PreMntly  employed.  References, 
resume  available  on  request.  Willing  to 
relMate  anywhere.  Box  1301,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
Award-winning,  quality-mindetl  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  under  ’20.000  daily  ready 
for  greater  challenge — Areas  2  or  5,  or 
South  Florida.  Top-notch  writer,  editor, 
administrator.  Mid-30’a.  now  in  $13,500 
range.  Box  1350,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  with  solid  news 
experience,  including  executive  level, 
ready  to  move.  Box  1355,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TIRED  OF  MONOPOLIES ;  I  thrive  on 
competition.  Crackerjack  newsman,  25, 
Ivy  League  grad — now  e<Iitor  of  small 
daily — seeks  creative  challenge.  Box 
1341,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN 
After  10  years’  overseas  Government 
information  work,  wants  job  anywhere 
offering  challenge  and  movement ;  all 
media;  five  years’  stateside  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1336,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  44.  seeks 
growth  opportunity.  All  beats,  features. 
Box  1349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS-AREA  EDITOR  small  daily, 
some  exjierience  as  managing-wire  edi¬ 
tor.  seeks  new  vistas  in  sports,  area  or 
collegt)  publicity  fields  or  as  e<litor  of 
small  daily  or  semi-weekly.  BA.  Box 
1372,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


PICTURE  EDITOR  large  daily  would 
like  to  move  down  to  a  smaller  size 
daily  or  Sunday,  who  wants  the  best  in 
picture  pages,  layout  and  make-up.  Top 
award-winner.  Former  Chief  Photog¬ 
rapher  for  15  years.  Box  1371,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


RELIGIOUS  EDITOR 
Award(s)  winner.  25.  with  4  years 
newspaper  experience  looking  for  spot 
on  metro  daily.  Wants  to  do  in-depth 
reporting  in  this  often  neglected  field. 
Box  1386,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LETT  ME  DEVELOP  your  gourmet-en¬ 
tertainment  page  with  night  life  beat 
news,  review  shows — sell  ads.  Widower. 
.38,  go  anywhere.  V.  Partipilo.  6019  N. 
Winthrop  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60626. 
Call  (AC  312)  LO  1-2840  after  5  p.m. 


editor — Weekly  or  small  daily.  16 
i**™  all-around  newsroom  experience. 

Zone  2.  Box  1293,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor  8c  publisher  for  August  12,  1967 


writer/editor/publicist 

WOMEN’S  INTEREST 
Competent,  readable  writer  with  solid 
editorial  and  PR  experience  encompass¬ 
ing  entire  sphere  of  women’s  interest 
wants.  Challenging  growth  s|>ot  in  Zone 
2.  Box  1396.  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  higher  education  e<li- 
tor/re|)orter  who  also  turns  out  e.xcel- 
lent  travel,  financial  and  entertainment 
pages.  CIRCULATION  api>enl.  3  de¬ 
grees.  Write  1002  Pueblo  St..  Boise. 
Idaho  83702. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  — 
world  peace.  Educational  background 
geo|K)litics ;  1-year  reporting,  editing 
and  photo  experience.  Prefer  NYC  area. 
Box  1397,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  SOME  TIME? 

Will  you  need  a  newsroom  executive 
within  the  next  year?  Want  to  start 
looking  now  for  the  right  man  ?  Want 
someone  with  ideas?  An  able  J-grad 
with  exceptional  metro  background?  A 
responsible  and  mature  guy?  In  the 
coming  months  I’ll  be  looking  for  that 
permanent  job  in  Zones  5  or  2.  Box 
1381,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  ^ 

Printers 

REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER  with 
varie<l  exjierience  wants  sjiot  on  metro 
daily.  Young  go-getter  prefers  civil  i 
rights-jKiverty  beat.  Box  1367,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OR  FOREMAN 
01d-pro  in  mid  40*s  will  guarantee  re¬ 
sults.  Won't  accept  job  unless  1  can 
make  improvement.  Acquainted  new 
processes  .  .  .  ready  to  go.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  1394,  Eklitor  &  Pub> 
lisher. 

A-l  REPORTER  up-to-minute  world 
news.  Page  One  e«litor.  The  BEST 
(lualifications.  Box  1369,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FULLY  EXPERIENCED  young  jour¬ 
neyman  seeks  permanent  job  with  qual¬ 
ity  paper.  Family  man.  Box  1376,  Bkli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

JAPANES  E  CORRESPONDENT— Fea¬ 
tures,  assignntents,  photos ;  10  years’ 

Production 

newspaper  exi>erience.  Cover  politics, 
sports,  human  interest,  economics.  Box 
1306.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Production  Manager.  Graphic  Arts 
Sales.  Three  large  letterpress-offset  con¬ 
versions — consultant  for  others.  Experi¬ 
enced  :  photo-typesetting,  camera,  de¬ 
sign,  personnel  training.  Five  years’ 
hot  metal.  Seeking  large  operation, 
sales  or  consultant  imsition.  Resume. 
Box  1296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CORKESPONDE7NT,  experiencetl  news 
background,  fluent  French.  German — 
internationally  known  wine,  food  ex¬ 
pert — will  be  based  in  Europe  after 
Sept.  15:  can  deliver  bright  features, 
travel,  etc.  Box  1379,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Operators-Machinists 

Public  Relations 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  competent 
and  reliable.  Prefer  straight  matter. 
Middle  aged,  ITU  member.  Consider  any 
place  in  West.  Box  1393,  Editor  &  Put^ 
lisher. 

PART-'nME— NEW  YORK  AREA 
Ideas  ?  Speeches  ?  What  do  you  need  ? 
Working  newspaperman,  metro  area 
daily.  Some  time  to  spare.  Sharp  skills, 
broad  background,  sound  judgment. 

Photography 

mature.  Operated  own  PR  firm  in  past 
years  in  nation’s  capital.  Box  1270, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE 

TOP-FLIGHT 

WRITER-PR  MAN 

Seeking  opportunity  offering  challenge, 
responsibility,  something  more  than 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  (or  photog¬ 

rapher  if  you  prefer)  would  Ilk*  to 
work  for  a  university  that  cares  about 
its  image.  P.R.,  news,  industrial  back¬ 
ground.  Please — only  quality  operations 
considered.  Box  1319,  Blditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 

product-corporate  image  promotion. 
Bbccellent  writer.  Proven  publicist. 
Capable  administrator.  Above-average 
creative  person.  Broad,  deep  experience 
in  industry,  non-profit  groups,  both 
company  and  agency.  Oriented  to  peo¬ 
ple.  (leas,  big  issues.  Reasonably  g(xxl 
salai.,  netted.  Box  1347,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN.  12  years’ 
exi>erience  on  tubular  press.  Married. 
Prefer  medium  or  small  p.m.  daily. 
Seek  iiosition  of  resixmsibility.  Prefer 
northern  Zones  5,  7.  Box  1373,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


lly  Rol>ert  llroHn 

An  Ominous  Power 


A  brief  part  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  convention  in 
Honolulu  was  devoted  to  a  de¬ 
bate  on  the  controversial  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Reardon 
Committee  establishing  new  re¬ 
strictive  standards  for  report¬ 
ing  of  crime  news. 

News  reports  from  there  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  arguments  of 
news  media  representatives  fell 
on  rather  deaf  ears.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  their  testinaony  should  be 
presented  to  the  people  of  this 
country  because  it  is  they  who 
will  be  the  losers  if  these  rules 
liecome  effective. 

“Not  many  people  know,”  as 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
pointed  out,  “that  we  have  a 
national  law-making  body,  in¬ 
dependent  of  Congress  and  the 
.">0  state  legislatures  and  not 
elected  by  the  voters. 

“Its  name  is  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

“It  is  weighing  a  proposal 
now’  before  it  to  revise  criminal 
law’  procedures,  to  choke  off  pre¬ 
trial  publicity  and  to  impose 
stern  sanctions  on  violators. 

“Whatever  it  finally  decides 
and  adopts  as  part  of  its  Can¬ 
ons  of  Ethics  w’ill  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  law  in  most  of  the 
.states  of  the  Union. 

“This  is  an  ominous  power. 

“We  can  imagine  the  outcrj’ 
if  such  power  existed  in  the 
hands  of  that  other  well-know’n 
professional  association,  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

“Without  challenging  the 
Bar’s  high-mindedness  or  intent, 
we  have  good  reason  to  be  dis- 
turljed  that  law’-making  pow’er 
has  slipped  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  voters  and  into  the  hands 
of  a  private  association. 

“Yet  that  is  exactly  what  has 
happened. 

“In  26  states  the  ABA  Can¬ 
ons  are  binding  as  law  on  law’- 
yers  in  the  state  and  in  18  they 
are  binding  as  law  on  the  judges 
of  the  state. 

“Most  other  states  give  them 
.some  degree  of  recognition.  Four 
states,  for  instance,  refer  to 
them  by  law  as  guides  or  stand¬ 
ards  for  lawyers  and  in  17 
others  they  have  been  adopted 
by  the  bar  associations  and  are 
considered  binding  on  mem¬ 
bers.” 

•  *  » 

The  newspaper  drew’  its  in¬ 
formation  from  a  listing  of 
states  according  to  the  way 
they  apply  the  ABA  Canons 
w’hich  was  prepared  earlier  this 


year  by  the  Washington  Star. 
The  four  separate  lists  w’ere 
based  on  data  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Jutlicature  Society  cover¬ 
ing  application  of  the  Canons 
through  1959,  the  latest  avail¬ 
able  comprehensive  compilation. 

The  four  categories  wei’e: 

Category  1 — In  these  states, 
the  ABA  canons  are  made  bind¬ 
ing  on  all  lawyers,  or  all  judges, 
or  all  of  each,  because  they  are 
adopted  in  state  law  or  by  state 
supreme  court  rule. 

On  the  lawyers  (26  states  and 
P.R.)  :  Alaska  (by  law’),  Ari¬ 
zona  (by  court  rule),  Arkansas 
(rule,  Colorado  (rule),  Dela¬ 
ware  (rule),  Florida  (rule), 
Hawaii  (rule)  Idaho  (rule), 
Iowa  (rule),  Michigan  (rule), 
Minnesota  (rule),  Missouri 
(rule).  New’  Jersey  (rule),  New’ 
Slexico  (by  law’).  No.  Carolina 
(law),  Ohio  (rule),  Oklahoma 
(rule),  Pennsylvania  (law’).  So, 
(Carolina  (rule).  So.  Dakota 
(rule),  Tennessee  (rule),  Te.xas 
(both  law’  and  court  rule),  Vir¬ 
ginia  (rule),  Washington 
(rule),  W.  Virginia  (rule), 
Wyoming  (rule),  Puerto  Rico 
(rule). 

On  Judges  (10):  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
New’  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  So.  Dakota,  Tennes¬ 
see,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washing¬ 
ton,  W.  Virginia,  (by  court  rule 
in  all  except  N.  Mex.,  w’here 
binding  by  law). 

Category  2 — In  these  states, 
the  ABA  canons  have  not  been 
adopted  as  officially  binding  on 
either  judges  or  lawryers,  but 
are  referred  to  either  in  state 
laws  or  state  supreme  court 
rules  as  “guides”  or  “stand¬ 
ards.”  Thus,  law’yers  and  judges 
probably  have  little  choice 
w’hether  to  abide  by  the  canons 
in  these  states. 

On  lawyers  (4):  California, 
Kentucky,  Nevada,  New  York. 

On  judges  (1):  Kentucky. 

Category  3 — In  these  states, 
the  ABA  canons  have  no  offi¬ 
cial  recognition — that  is,  they 
are  not  mentioned  by  law  or  by 
supreme  court  rule — but  they 
have  been  adopted  for  members 
of  bar  associations  and  are  bind¬ 
ing  on  them.  In  some  of  these 
states,  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
so-called  “integrated  bar” — that 
is,  all  lawyers  must  belong  to 
the  state  bar  association — means 
that  bar  association  adoption  of 
the  ABA  canons  makes  them 
universally  binding.  In  some  of 


E&P  Year  Book 
Dutiable  in  Canada 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has 
been  advised  by  Canadian  offi¬ 
cials  that  its  International  Year 
Book  is  subject  to  a  10%  ad 
valorem  duty,  payable  by  the 
purchaser.  It  is  classified  under 
tariff  item  17100-1. 

The  customs  duty  must  be 
paid  at  the  Customs  office  or 
the  Year  Book  w’ill  be  returned 
to  the  sender  (Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Co.,  850  Third  Avenue, 
New’  York,  10022).  It  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  sales  tax. 


dom  of  information  committee 
of  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  he  presented  it 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  APME 
in  Buffalo  in  1965. 

Taking  a  well-known  verse 
about  the  Lizzie  Borden  murder 
he  adapted  it  to  present-day 
newspaper  treatment  and  then 
to  w’hat  it  might  be  under  the 
new’  ABA  rules,  as  follows: 

Original 

Lizzie  Borden  took  an  axe 
And  gave  her  mother  40  whacks. 
And  when  she  saw  w’hat  she  had' 
done. 

She  gave  her  father  41. 


these  states,  how’ever,  associa¬ 
tion  membership  is  not  required, 
and  thus  those  outside  the  asso¬ 
ciation  would  not  be  bound. 

On  law’yers  (17  plus  D.C.) : 
Connecticut,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
sets,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Ne¬ 
braska,  New’  Hampshire,  No. 
Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Vennont, 
Wisconsin,  District  of  Columbia. 

On  judges  (11):  Connecticut, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New’ 
York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin. 

Category  4 — In  these  states, 
the  ABA  canons  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  law  or  by  supreme 
court  rule,  and  have  not  been 
adopted  by  state  bar  associa¬ 
tions.  Many  of  these  states  do 
have  their  own  ethics  codes,  and  - 
these  may  be  tailored  to  the 
ABA  canons.  However,  new  can¬ 
ons  added  by  the  ABA  would 
not  be  binding  in  these  states 
unles  the  official  ethics  codes 
were  amended  ' 

Lawyers  (3):  Alabama,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Utah. 

Judges  (20  plus  P.R.  and 
D.C.):  Alabama,  Alaska,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  California,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  i 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  No.  Carolina,  No.  Dakota, 
Rhode  Island,  So.  Carolina,  Tex-  i 
as,  Vermont,  Wyoming,  District  l 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico. 

The  tabulation  summarizes  as 


follow’s: 

States 

where 

applies  to 
Lawyers  Judges 

Category  1 

26 

18  I 

Category  2 

4 

1  ' 

Category  3 

17 

11 

Category  4 

3 

20 

50 

50 

*  «  * 

A  Parody 

i 


One  of  the  most  graphic  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  what  the  ABA 
proposals  might  do  to  crime  re¬ 
porting  w’as  written  by  Richard 
D.  Smyser,  managing  editor  of 
the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak 
Ridger.  As  chairman  of  the  free¬ 


.4s  It  Might  Be  Today 

(using  standard  newspaper 
policy) 

The  Bordens,  Emily  and  Max, 

Were  found  dead  Tuesday,  slain 
by  axe. 

Police  say  80  blows  were 
sledged. 

Their  daughter  did  it,  it’s  al¬ 
leged. 

.4s  It  Might  Be  Toniorr«»H 

(under  some  propo.sed 
guidelines) 

A  terrible  thing  has  come  to 
pass 

At  the  Borden  home  in  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

Involved  are  father,  mother, 
chile — 

For  further  details,  hear  the 
trial. 


One  year,  he  caught  a  304- 
pound,  IQi/^-foot  blue 
marlin.  And,  won  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  for  his  reports 
on  urban  development  in 
Washington,  D.C.  It  was  a 
very  good  year. 

Name:  George  Beveridge 

His  job:  Editorial  writer  for 
The  Washington  Star. 

Another  reason  influential 
Wasnington  reads  The 
Evening  and  Sunday  Star. 


The 

Washington 

Star 
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Printed  in  U.S.A. 


As  electric  research  pays  off... 
you  can  see  the  future  happening. 


The  people  at  your 

Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies* 

*For  names  of  sponsoring  companies  write  to:  Power  Companies,  1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10020 


Research  and  development  in  the 
electric  power  field  has  helped  make 
today  better  than  yesterday.  And  it  will 
help  make  tomorrow  better  than  today. 

Progress,  electricity,  research— they 
go  together.  And  we  have  many 
hundreds  of  research  and  development 
projects  constantly  going.  They  range 
from  atomic-electric  “breeder"  reactors 
to  magnetohydrodynamics— an  entirely 
new  way  to  make  electricity. 


All  promise  to  make  your  electric 
service  ever  more  useful,  dependable 
and  low  in  price. 

And  through  sound  business  man¬ 
agement,  plus  aggressive  research,  the 
average  unit  price  for  residential  elec¬ 
tricity  has  kept  dropping  over  the  years. 

Why  all  this  effort?  Because  we’re 
in  the  future  business  as  much  as  we’re 
in  the  electric  business.  And  we  know 
you  want  the  future  to  be  ever  better. 


R.  H.  Shackford— Scripps-Howard’s  China  expert 


Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  maintain  a  permanent 
vigil  in  strategic  Hong  Kong.  It  is  our  chief  post  for 
China-watching  and,  increasingly,  for  Hanoi-watching, 
The  man  watching  is  Far  East  correspondent  R.  H. 
Shackford. 

In  a  May  15,  1964,  memo  to  our  editors,  he  wrote: 

“I  have  proposed,  and  it  has  been  agreed,  that  Scripps- 
Howard  seize  the  initiative  in  covering  the  biggest  and, 
potentially,  the  most  important  and  explosive  story  in 
the  world  today.  That  is  Red  China.” 

From  that  day  w’hen  he  began  producing  articles  un¬ 
der  the  general  title  “A  Report  on  Red  China”,  Shack¬ 


ford  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  America’s  leading 
journalist  experts  on  the  Far  East.  Those  articles  are 
continuing.  In  addition  he  has  written  “Around  the  Rim 
of  Red  China”,  “After  Mao— Who?”  and  “After  Mao- 
What?” 

While  Shackford’s  primary  concentration  is  on  the 
big  story  in  Red  China,  he  also  roams  the  Asian  area. 
He  will  go  to  Vietnam  this  month  to  cover  the  presiden¬ 
tial  election. 

His  straight  reporting,  authentic  interpretations,  and 
professional  analysis  give  Scripps-Howard  superb  cov¬ 
erage  in  one  of  the  world’s  most  sensitive  areas. 
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